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PKEFACE 


Tms book sketches a movement which, at first scarcely 
conscious, began almost a century ago to be dehberately 
directed and forwarded Its aim was to give Ireland a 
htcrature of her own in the language whose use was rapidly 
superseding that of Gaelic The movement has so fir 
succeeded that its growth is a fact of Insh Instory, and 
cannot be understood without reference to the polmcal 
development ofthe country I have therefore tried to make 
tins connection clear throughout Further, it has not been 
compatible with the scope and purpose of this book to go 
into full detailed study of any author’s work, but merely 
to show how, and m what mea< ure, each affected the move- 
ment and was affected bv it There is no attempt to give 
an exhaustive list of all the authors, soil less a reasoned 
account of all the work, that may be claimed for Insh 
hterature Selecnon of what was most significant has been 
necessary For fuller detail, I refer readers to die History 
of Ins)x Literatme by Aodh de BJacam 

In one particular field, that of journalism, where Insh 
talent has conspicuously displayed itself, I have felt obliged 
to omit all but those joumahsts whose influence was potent 
in Insh hterature , and a long hst of able Insh waters fi:om 
Maginn to T P O’Connor find no mention here 

The ou^ut of tins century, since the movement gamed 
strength, has been so much more profuse and vaned that 
I have had to limit myself to a very summary indication , 
and m all that has been produced by waters who became 
prominent smee the pohucal revolution of 1916-1923, lines 
of development, and relations of one author to another, 

tO 
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do not yet stand out dear It is here that I am most con- 
saous of omissions Much has been left -without mention 
of •which 1 would gladly have -wntten , fot instance, cases 
of transmitted talent, such as diat of Miss Pamela Hinkson, 
Katharine Tynan s daughter, who inhents all her mother s 
charai of style and sense of beauty, ot that of the wntet 
kno-wn to readers as M J Fatrcll, who is a daughter of 
another poetess, Moira O’NeiU Fifty years ago no Irish 
novelist could show such accomphshment as theits . to-da-y 
it does not of itself suffice to render them remarkable except 
for a promise of what may come 

In regard to the InsK drama, I confess my inability to 
judge of a play unless I have seen it acted, and there aic 
several dramatists — notably Mr Bnnsley Macnamara — 
whose •wQtk I have not had this opportunity to judge I 
can only hope co have given an outline of this branch of 
Irdand's activity which may at least convey what it has 
sigufied to rae 

One thing, however, I claim — it is the thing which -will 

f ve this book whatever value it possesses For the past 
fry years I have watched the movement closely, I have 
known most of the leading persons concerned, and when- 
ever and however I could, 1 have tned to help 

S G 

March, 1936. 
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IRISH LITERATURE AND DRAMA 

IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


CHAPTER I 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE HUSH MIND 

literature of which I am to wnte lends itself to 
treatment in moderate space, for it is the product of 
a bncf penod Five genetaaons cover it, from Moore's 
Melodies dovm to O’Casey’s Juno and ihe Paycocl or what- 
ever else one takes as charactcnsnc of Ireland since a 
revoluaon. established the Free State In a sense therefore 
It IS comparable to die literature of Canada or of Aus- 
tralia , and yet the comparison could not be seriously put 
forward A national literature takes some ame to develop, 
and though Canada has dae germs of one, the htcraturc 
that began dictc to spring out of the very heart of the 
people was m French We come closer to rcahty v»hen wc 
compare the Irish literature and the Scottish I do not think 
It wm be disputed that the output of Ireland m prose and 
verse ivitliin the past fifty years is to-day comparable to 
tliat of Scotland for the same penod But up nil 1900 no 
one with reputation to lose would have ventured to say 
this The whole position has been altered out of loiowlcdgc 
by the work of men who arc cither soli livmg or only 
recently dead ft has been aheted smcc Acfand came back 
m some measure to her own possessions, and was nourished 
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at fountains from which she had allowed herself to be cut 
oif 

The reason "whY Insh htcratnrc cannot be compared 
with Canadian and Austrahan is that the Inslmiaa has 
behind him a long succession of work, each stage of it 
growing out of the other, and all having the imprint of 
die Irish mind Literature, die written word, is only part 
of that creation, yet for a people nor ennrely coramandmg 
Its own destmics the most important, because die freest 
and most accessible to alL Now, for at least a hundred 
years, and some would be more inclined to say two hundred, 
the Irish mind was cut off from its own literature The 
reason why Scotnsh htcratute, the literature of Scodand in 
Scots or m English, offers so much a richer field of study 
than that to which I am addressed is that Scots have been 
writing in Scots for as long as Englishmen m English 
Dunbar is Chaucer’s contemporary The seedbed from 
which Bums and Sir Walter sprang was five hundred years 
in prepanng Every Scot has been and is to-day affected 
by influences that emanate from all that long-gathered 
score 


Yet this Scottish language was at most only a sister shoot 
from the same stem as English • whoever understood the 
one, understood the other , and in that sense Scotnsh 
national htcraturc is a part of English , it brings m no ahen 
element In Ireland the case is very different The special 
interest m the htcraturc of v/hich I have to wntc is that it 
links up the intimate expression of an Ireland wbch has 
become Engluh-spcakiiig. which for a century at least has 
thought m English, to a poetry and a mytliology that took 
Utcraiy shape (prunes before English v-as a svntten or 
lanmjir' 1 of the oldest European 

Aflf iL J®')' l-vmg fonffi 

m thaTi it ? earliest examples Imossn to 

us than Italian &om latm, or modem Greek ftom that of 
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Pcnclcs , but tlierc is no question of its continuous descent 
The Gaelic conquest of IrSand is dated about five centuries 
before the Clmsaan era, and it seems that before Patnek 
m the fifth century a d , brought Ireland into the Clmsaan 
community, Gaelic liad entirely replaced the earher 
language or languages On the other hand, modem 
scholanhip tends to believe that in the epic cycles which 
have come down to us through Gaehc there is a very large 
element of Picash legend and tradinon traces of some- 
thmg even more remote from Mediterranean culture than 
the mind of the Ccloc Gael 

However that may be, the Gael assimilated it , he made 
It his own , It was wrought mto a learned poetry All 
diat we know of die pre-Chnsoan Celts tells us that when 
Mediterranean Europe — die Europe of Greece and Rome — 
was able to take cognisance of dieir manners and msntu- 
Gons, they were found to mamtam m spenal honour a class 
of professional poets All that we know of Chnstian Gaehc 
Ireland tells us mac down to the final break-up of the Gaehc 
order at the begmnuig of die seventeenth century, this 
msGtuaon lasted 

It IS true tliat from the mtroducuon of Chnsnamty 
onward Ireland had knowledge of Latin two or three 
centuncs later, knowledge of Latin and probably of Greek, 
was better cstabhshed in Ireland than m any European 
country north of the Alps and die Pyrenees To that 
extent Irish culture had become European ” But Ireland, 
unhke any otlicr European country except Scandmavia, 
had never been subjugated by Rome , it had never come 
under Roman law , its own learned profession of law, 
closely connected witlx the profession of literature, was 
steadily preserved, and its traditions moulded the Insh 
custom mto shapes qmte other than the Roman — with 
consequences diac last to dus day But fi'om the purely 
hterary standpomt it is more important to note that Insh 
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poets through all these ccnnirics, at least down to ie 
Nornjaa Conquest, were busy transouttmg and reissuing 
the imsginaavc produce of pre-Cluistiaji Ireland- The 
bacl;ground of their fancy v/as furnished not hy the classic 
iTtyiology, hut by talcs of dieir own gods and heroes— a 
fabric ncjtlicr shaped nor coloured by any influence &om 
Greece or Rome. 

That, I think, is why Professor Corkety, the writer 
who to my mind has written with most insight about 
Gaelic literature, says that nodung else in Europe is so 
un-Europtan Nothing else, I had rather say, is so little 
Greek, so little Roman. 

There arc. however, the Scandmaviaji and Teutonic 
lucratutcs which also lud that ongm outside die sphere 
of Romai? ei/lfirw ; imd catamly ail that poetry is mveh 
less strange and difSoilc to any mmd of English formaaon 
tlisn the Irish perhaps lo any “ European ” nuad But 
the England which Rome rul^ was a British England, of 
Celtic race Teutons swept over it when Rome withdrew, 
and the Und w as occupied and held in the main by a Nordic 
folk. When these ncw<otncrs — Angles, Saxons, Danes, 
and Notsemtn— came over and sculcd, they brought with 
them their old songs, dicy made new ones ; but diey 
brought diem to a country which was part of Europe 
because It had been part of Rome Rome's impnnt re- 
mained, and rc\i\ cd with the spread of Clirisriamc> • 

The Scandtnatians reached Ireland, and they brought 
ro Ird wd one i)cmentofcvin2rc~thcscsbh hfcofforoBcd 
to" ns. But beyond tile seaports or districts immedmdy 
surrounding them, there was no Scandinavian serriemenf. 
Duhhn. Woford, W'atcrfbrd, and Cork must have bccn- 
st leas: n part, Xo‘sc-$peaHng, down to the dmc of the 
Korm-uicc-'c^uest; the rest of Ireland remained Gaelic In 
t-.c matter of culture, the Danes destroyed much in Ireland, 
they brought none. Ko trace of Danish infiucncc is to be 
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found m the Irish literature, probably because its traditional 
mould was too rigidly devdoped The canons of Gaelic 
poetry were guarded widi a jealous academic professional- 
ism — by winch the literature lost much The case of 
Scotland is instructive Ih so fir as it is Gaelic, Scotland is 
an Irish colony The conquest began firom die Antnm 
shore across the narrow sea, undertaken by a branch of 
the family which ruled m the northern half of Ireland 
It spread gradually and in die sixdi century the Insh ruler 
gave his kinsman St Columba die island of Iona from which 
to undertake a more peaceful conquest of the Piets But 
nothing could better illustrate the umty of the two lands 
than this that when a general protest rose m Ireland 
igamst die exactions of the order of professional bards 
Columba came over to defend their cause at the assembly 
m Tara, and a decree for extmcaon of die order was 
avoided 

Wherever the Gachc state existed, it had its poets 
all disaplmed by an elaborate course of trammg Latin 
and Greek leammg, and die knowledge dut was trans- 
mitted dirough Latin and Greek, were maintained by the 
Christian clergy , but native Irish hterature was an ofiiaal 
profession in the Gaehc order Where diere was a Gachc 
ruler, there was a Gachc poet attached to him, part of whose 
business perhaps the chief part, was to celebrate events 
and actions But always it was part of the poet’s duty to 
know and recite the old poetry, Ireland’s equivalent for the 
Homcnc poems 

When Norman feudal rule superseded the Gaelic m 
Ireland or in Scodand the poet's lection, was no longer 
an obhgatory part of the pubhc hfc The poet remained, 
but remamed as a retainer of the earl or baron , and that 
part of his function which was to celebrate die honour of 
his lord and his lord’s house by new poems grew more 
important t h?in the other, which was to transnut the old 
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Yet the old poetry survived in die memory of the race, 
sometimes oiuy m knowledge of its outlines, sometimes in 
actual and faithful r^roduttiotu verse by verse. To this 
day, where Ireland is Gaelic-^peakmg, peasants can be found 
who will recite long poems in an Irish as archaic as Chaucer s 
English The same was true of Gaelic Scotland, at least in 
the eighteenth century ; and it was dirough Gaelic Scotland 
that modem England ^nd modem Europe first became 
dimly aware of this storehouse of htcrary tradition Mac- 
pherson’s Osstan was an attempt to tell m English some 
of the stones on which Gaelic imagination had been fed 
smee they were first shaped m Gaehc many centunes 
carher It was a sophisucatcd vernon of the original, just 
as Tennyson’s JdylU of the King were a sophisticated version 
of the Archunan legends. But it struck the mind of Europe 
With a strangeness quite other than that of the Ardiunan 
legends, which originated m days of chivalry, diat inter- 
national insntuoott of CluTsoan Europe ’Hiesc Gaelic 
sagas w ere voices from a world incomparably more remote 
When thc\‘ were heard ui an Ireland whose educated classes 
already thought m English, they seemed as strange as in 
France or Italy. There was no man to whom they came 
wih a more barbaric dissonano: than to Oliver Goldsmith, 
bom and bred in Ireland, in contact with Irish speakers 
Ireland, in so far as it was Enghsh-speakmg, had by Gold- 
smith s day lost all contact wnth die naaonal literature of 
Ireland. 


The Mmc was true of Scotland, so far as Scodand’s 
national literature was m Gaelic But fiom the fourteenth 
century onward at least, Scotland had possessed truly na- 
nonal poets ''Jifinginthctongue of the Scottish lowlands: 

song and ballad in that tongue had sprung up over all 
this countn- For this Ireland had no cquivalmr. Broadly 
^ea ng, ml the eighteenth cenmn whoever wrote 
ng IS in Inland vrzoxc in the spunt of an enemy to the 
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Irish From the eighteenth c«itory onward, voices were 
raised in Bnglish on behalf of freland , but to the men who 
uttered, them all that was wntten in the national language 
was as though it did not exist Irish history these men knew 
only from English historians and pamphleteers Insh 
poetry was a seded book to them A few more, students 
by nature, studied the language, and had some guess at 
what there might be to leam through it but if they knew 
anytiung of the literature, it was what was snil being 
written by strange successors of the old atcogmt poets 
These were Bohemians of the peasant world, most of them 
hedge schoolmasters, clever and drunken, who wrote songs 
for their patrons, often for landlords of English name and 
race , who preserved the tradition of savage saarc and were 
constantly at odds both with the law and with the Church 
Yet what they wrote was hve stuff, naaonal literature, some 
of It comparable to the Scottish peasant poetry— and who 
could put It higher » 

Learned men ofnauve Irish stock Acre were who wrote 
in Ae sevenCficnA and ctghteenA century on Insh subjects, 
but they wrote in Latin or m Frcndi They had no place 
m Ac l^ghsE-spcaking world 

In short, m Ae cightccnA century nobody using 
Eiighsh sought to explore Irdand’s mtdlecnial inhcnrancc 
Those who spoke Irish, who soil were heirs of Ac past, 
who soil were adding to Ae inheritance were people of no 
account It was omy after Ac ninctecnA century had 
opened Aat men began to concave Ac possibAty of 
creating a new Insh htcraturc through Ac English tongue 
What first began to be wncten in feeland, and on bAalf of 
Ireland, in Ae English tongue, cannot properly be called 
InA Istcnture Spenset, writing m. EhzabcA’s reign to 
urge a general pohev of extermination as Ac best r\ay to 
deal wiA Ae Irish race, had ncvcrAclcss far more sense of 
Ae histone Ireland Aau is to be found m Swift Spenser 

(*es) 3 
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was aware of an Irish lit^ary inhentaace, of an Irish art, 
both in poetry and mrmc, which he could appreaatc ; for 
in the Ireland of his day the Gaehc order was not blotted 
out To Swift, the native Irish were simply a hclotry, so 
completely reduced to bond^e that m spite of dieir numbers 
they could safely be ignored. Those Irish for whom he 
wrote were the conquerors, die possessors, subjects of the 
king of England, ennded to Ae same rights as other 
Englishmen, yet denied many of those nghts because they 
lived m Ireland He wrote for a colony, but a colony 
which had m theory the nght of self-government, and he 
taught the colonists for the first ome to think themselves 
a nanon. The nghts wbch were demed them were of 
course also derued to the naavc Insb, and m fightmg their 
own cause they fought also to some extent that of the dis- 
franchised and disqualified. For though all the professions 
were closed, trade was open to the Catholics , and in the 
mam the freedom for which Swift and others contended 
was freedom of trade. In die Drapier Letters, the whole 
pjch of the incitement to organized protest was that a 
debased currency would mjure every man in Ireland, from 
the magnate who must have carts to carry up his rents, 
paid in base metal, down to the carter who wanted a glass 
of ale, and found his twopence would not buy one 

It IS csscnoal to get Swift properly placed in this survey , 
for, m one sense, he is at the bcgmnmg of Irish national 
htcranirc in English , indeed, he is the beginning But in 
a deeper sense he is no more part of it than the match is part 
or the gunpowder. 

Bo^ Swifts parents were of pure English stock; 
they lived in Ireland for only a few years , through all his 
iiic resented wliate^cc forces or chances kept him 
m Irdwd, and out of England, where, to Kis thinking at 
gut. nil the most significant yean of his hfe were spent 
Hc w as a great imagmadvc wntcr, and the book by which 
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he IS femous dirougliout aH the European world, though 
conceived and wntten m Ireland, is inspired m the mam by 
his English experiences, when he hved with die rulen o£ 
England and knew the Enghsh Court If Ireland afforded 
anythmg to stimulate his Aought, it was die spectacle of 
humanir)'- reduced to the last degree of impovenshed 
degradation What pity he had for the native Insh was 
pity for most miserable human bemgs They had pity for 
themselves , but it was not the same pity To him they 
were maltreated serfs to themselves clicy were the heirs 
of a noble race, despoiled, defeated, and held m ignommious 
bondage, yet aware of a nobihty that survived in them 

Stopford. Brooke, in die prefecc to a Treasury of Insh 
Poeiry whicli he and T W Rollcston compiled at the close 
of the last century, says chat all the poetry from which they 
chose concerned itself with three mam themes— nationality, 
rchgion, and revolt In the time when Swift wrote nothing 
was being made from which these anthologists could 
gather , there were no songs m English But Gaelic 
Ireland had still scores of peasants making songs in Insh, 
and making them m a cultured tradinon In their songs 
nationality, religion, and the spirit of revolt are to be found 
everywhere 

For Sivift, Insh naOonahty meant nothing , Ireland’s 
claims to a histone and distinguished past only roused his 
contempt The rchgion of the Catholic Insh was in lus 
eyes notlmg but a debased supenaaon But he preached 
revolt , and, unlike the native writers, he preached it 
effectively He taught the tcchmque of rc\ olc to a disarmed 
people the lesson was caught up effrcavcly, by Catholics 
as w ell as by Protestants Ireland Icamt that the wnrtcn 
vord m Enghsh might be a weapon It could mate and 
animate the disarmed to combination For a century and a 
half from Swift’s day, nearly all the literature that came out 
of nationalist Ireland was forged as a weapon for combat 
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Professor Corkery— to ■whom idns book "WiU owe more 
than. IS cxphady adtnowlcdged — ^has written that Swift 
meant very little to the teal Ireland of his day The Cache 
song-makers, who say much about die hfc of their country- 
side, say nothing about the Dean or the Dtapier Yet it is 
indisputable that all DuUin knew about the Drapiet, 
for the English Govemmait was placarding the offer of 
a large reward to whomever would disclose tie audiorship 
of these pamphlets. The punter, who could not be hidden, 
was sent to jail * the seacc of the authorslup was every- 
body’s secret, and nobody would give it to the Government 
for a thousand pounds These characters stamped Swift’s 
work as naaond, at least for the people of Dubhn , and 
Professor Corkery himself has emphasised that although 
Cache Ireland was by dicn a naaon of peasants, only ic be 
found unmixcd in the remote unfertue countrysides, sqU) 
the Gaelic race and Gaelic specth were to be found every- 
where, even in the aues — even in “ Dublin of the English 
speech,” Bade atha Chath na bcama. Indeed the Drapier 
v/as celebrated in Cork, Waterford, and Lunenck hardly 
less than m the capital , and, as Professor Corkery tells us, 
some of the most noted Cache poets were living for long 
periods in these towns They cannot have been unaware 
of S^vlft and of hu -writings ; nor can they have avoided 
feeling themselves part of an Ireland which included 
Catholic and Protestant, Gael and Gall, in one concepnon 
as Irish. 

The Dublin wludi Swift’s writings and his Icttcis show 
us was a city where well-to-do bouses, inhabited by people 
of pleasant culture, were surrounded by a vast bog of 
poverty , in which, assuredly, Protestant and Catholic were 
jumbled together I see no reason to beheve that the old 
applrv'.oinca and boodacc-selJeis, on -whom Swift sur- 
rcpnriomly bestowed the siypajccs that he had sated by 
some curmudgeouiy parade of economy, tv ere all members 
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ofbs congregaQon Tlie Liberties of St Patnck, m which 
he ruled, partly dejure as a ms^istratc and much more de 
facto by lus formidable personality, were, fifty years later, 
full of rebels, and the rebels had Gaelic names, whatever 
tongue they spole In short, Dublin of Swift's ame was 
as Irish as the Dublin of Mr O’Casey’s plays, where Pro- 
testant poor and Cathohc poor live together in one squahd 
tenement house 

To this Insh population Swift gave m his scattered verses 
one form of hterature that had always much vogue m a 
councrv where the dread of ndicuJc was marched with a 
love of satire One of die pndes of Gaelic poets was that 
they could raise bhsters on a man’s face with their stmging 
verses 5-wift could do diat as well as any Gad of Aem 
all, and sanre was being wncten m £nghsh all over Ireland 
from his day on 

But 1 C was never m his ^ower, it was not m his nature, 
to make a song tliac would nse die heart ” m a man or m 
a people , and chat, after ail, is die true mark of a national 
htencure Ireland did not get diat from a writer m Bnghsh 
till tlie eighteenth century was ended , bur when Moore’s 
Melodics came, they meant to Ireland for two generauons 
as much as Bums’s lyncs meant to Scotland They are 
the real beginning 

Two possessions of the histone Ireland had been trans- 
mitted, however miperfectly, from the past Whatever 
had to do with material splendour, findy wrought ornament 
of silver and gold arclutecture with its nch adornment, 
was broken, lost, or earned away , though here and there 
somethmg like the Cross of Cong was preserved in a remote 
parish More often, hke the Ardagh Chahee, it was buned 
and awaiting diance discovery Scaredy one adorned 
building stood mtact St Nidiolas’ Church in Galway, 

St Mary’s in Youghal, are among the rate exceptions , and 
even so, what survived was now cut off from the worship 
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of tke native Irisli. But die two arts wliose real structure 
resided m die minds of men, diough. wntten symbols 
preserved tbem, transmitted, theu: mhentance Music 
and poetry came down, and music spoke the language of 
all the world. It was intelligible to the son of a Dublin 
shopkeeper, even though the vdiole literary culture of 
Ireland might have receded from the consciousness of him 
and of his family 

It must have been through music diat Moore contrived 
to get into inornate touch with the national spirit Though 
he was a wnter, writing m F-ug1i«tb and accepted by the 
English-speaking world for the grace and gaiety of his 
verse, yet he was a water whom the sense of Ireland’s 
histone past moved to veneration- When he wrote with 
emotion of “The harp that once through Tara’s halls lie 
soul of music shed,” he touched a range of chords to which 
Swifr certainly, Flood probably, and perhaps even Grattan 
was uiseasiblc , but diey woke response through the whole 
of that peasant Ireland whidi preserved a sense of the Gaehc 
past and m some measure knew its history and its hteratiire. 

It would have been an ignorant peasant in Cork or 
Kerry, Connemara or Donegal who did not know more 
of that history and that literature tba-n -was known to 
Thomas Moore In a long life as an lush writer he did not 
get far beyond leammg dietc was much to be learnt 
But he had uistmcdvcly the Irish atutude, not the English, 
to the spintual inheritance of Ireland Tara was to him at 
I(^t a ^nnbol. Y« one may doubt if he knew so much 
® literary assocunoos as linked them with Ossoan 
and Knn MacGaol, Diarmid and Grama. W^c can he sure 
mat the eathcr cycle of the Red Brandi vrith its group of 
Ulster heroes and their enemies from Connacht lay wholly 
^tsjde his ken. Ycc these were to the Irish mmd what the 
Homenc poems were to die Greek ; and it is necessary here 
to ladicatc very bn^y theur nature. 
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THE IRISH NAHOKAL JJTERATURE 

pERHAPS die most remarlablc f&ct m relaaon to 
native Insii literature is die contmuous care with 
which it was cherished and supported by the Gaehc people. 
They have had, and they have, an almost exaggerated sense 
of the importance of the past Tlic poet to them was not 
so much a maker as a recorder not a deviser of stones, 
but one who could put new life through skilful words into 
actions tliat passed long ago Literature maintained the 
naaonal life, and for tliat reason the rulers of the com- 
munity mamtained those who preserved the hterature, or 
who added to it by poems praising some new feat, or 
saunamg something which the Irish were taught to despise 
Transmission was by memory, and even after the art of 
wnting was widely known and used throughout Ireland, tlie 
fully framed poet, who had reached die lughest degree in 
his order, was bound to have by Iicart diree hundred and 
£ffy of the sagas Patrick, when he came on hxs mission to 
Ireland, foxmd the poets estabhshed in full power , and it 
was part of his wisdom that he made friends widi tlicm 
Clinsnamty could never have spread as it did in Ireland had 
the Irish been asked to discard die records of their pagan 
past Druidism and die pagan worship connected with it 
disappeared , but even while centres of Christian Icammg 
and study were spnngmg up all over Ireland with such 
vigour that they soon had importance for all northern 
Europe, the old schools of the poets contmued , die poet 
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•?va5 sail 5ii officer a.t every ruler’s court, and neither abbot 
nor bishop discouraged ffie preservatton of the old native 
Ltcrature, pagan though it was. On die contrary, Columba, 
the greafcsf of the Irish-bom ssmts, was himself a poet, 
attended for a period one of die poetic schools, and "when 
the privifcgcs of the literary order were threatened, inter- 
vene, as has been already said, to protect them. 

The htcrarurc which Chnstian Ireland of the fifdi 
century inhcntcd had taken shape during several hundred 
years ; but a great pan of it concerned events not more 
tlian two or three ccntuncs distant. 
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tlicse names meant but Goldsmith certainly would not 
have known, nor more chan one in a thousand among the 
educated gentry of that day Yet every peasant knew— and 
knew also that from the Ime traced back from Eber came 
die Munster kings Indeed in the seventeenth century, half 
the Insh poets were busy widi a “ Contention of the Bards,” 
m which some praised die nordicm Eremoman line of 
O’Neill and O’Donnell, and decned Eber’s descendants, 
while the others took die other side But all Ireland was 
interested in die legendary beginnings of its prmcely races 

The Gaels, too, knew die legendary story of mvasions, 
and of contests between die Fomonans, pirates from over- 
seas, and the Tuatha de Danaan, folk of the gods They 
knew diat the Milesians, whom we may take to be the first 
of the Gaels, chased before them to the uttermost comers 
of the island a smaller, meaner race, die Firbolg and to this 
day m the western islands certam femihes are shown and 
marked out as of Firbolg stock Such consciousness of the 
past was kept by die naaonal htcraturc far more actively 
ahve than was m England the story of Alfred and his 
resistance to the Danes There could be no naoonal htera- 
turc of Ireland which had not behind it some mkhng of 
these legends , and those who wrote of Ireland m English 
dunng the cigliteenth century were unreaclied by any such 
lore 

In short, access to all this legendary background was 
necessary to any one who was to enter into the mind of the 
Irish race and understand die later epic hteraturc which is 
the expression of that mmd But dus fint mydiology lacks 
human mterest ; it lacks die real life of poetry, which we 
find abundantly m the two groups which concern them- 
selves with the deeds and feelmgs of human bemgs These 
are the romances or sagas whidi fidl mto two distinct 
cyc/es cfeailmg with frish princes and warnors, of two rfearfy 
marked penods 

H2SS) 


4 
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The earlier of them cenaes round the court of Conachar 
MacNcssa, King of Ulster , and the centre of the power 
with, which he is continually at war hes m Connacht 
The age which it recalls is like that of the Homeric poems, 
an age of chanot fighters, using weapons of bronze. In it, 
neither Ulster nor Connacht is limited to the present 
boundaries , Ulster stretdies to the Boyne ; Maeve, the 
fierce Queen of Connacht, has her court at Cruachan in the 
rich lands of Roscommon ; but how far her power extended 
north, south, or east we do not know. When she under^es 
the great raid into Ulster, which is a glorified cattle foray, 
there are Leinster men in her host ; Munster, however, does 
not come into the story at all. 

It 15 in the course of this war that wc have the fullest 
account of Ulster’s special glory, Cuchulain, the Achilles 
of this group of sagas, which are the work of unknown 
poets, rehandled no doubt by generation after generation, 
but never compacted by one bram into a whole It is 
properly the poetry of a race, or of the professional order of 
poets entertained by a race which from the first loved litera- 
ture. And beyond doubt those who listened to reatanon 
of the Thn Bo Cuaiignc, the Foray for the Bull of Cooley, 
knew the other sagas which led up to dus one. 

For there arc sagas which tell how Conachar MacNcssa 
came to be King of Ulster, by the guile of his mother Nessa, 
who. after the death of Conachai’s father married Fergus 
MacRoy, strongest of all the fighting men, but good- 
natured and easily persuaded out of nghc There is 
another saga or romance — and die one of them all which 

u ^ povvcrfuUy affected modem imagination — ^which 
tem of the child Dcirdrc, predestined to bring trouble, 
whom Conachar set apart and reared for bmsclfi but who 
Med from the grey 4ung with the young champion Naoise. 
Naoisc xvnth his brothcrs earned her safely to Scotland, 
where they hvedin idyllic happmess dll Conachar persuaded 
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Fergus to cross the narrow sea and bring them back under 
his owni pledge of protection , dien having tneked Fergus 
away fi:om lus guard, the kn^, breakmg his own pledge, 
slew the three sons of Usnach treacherously m a house of 
his court at Etnain Macha, beside Armagli It was m anger 
at this betrayal that Fergus left Conachar, and went into 
Connacht to be Maeve’s lover and ally, a strength to her 
army when it went out against Ulster in Ulster’s hour of 
weakness 

There is again another saga which tells of the curse 
which brought this weakness on the men of Ulster, so that 
at certain periods they were like women in the pains of 
childbirth , all die men of Ulster, diat is, who were grown 
warriors when a woman heavy with child was forced to run 
agamst the King’s horses All hearers of the Tam would 
know chat story, know also why Cuchalam, the young 
champion, whose fortress was by Dundalk, warchmg the 
plain that led ftom there to the Boyne fronacr, was exempt 
from die curse 

For there were other sagas which told of tbs hero’s 
birdi, through wbch he was, bkc Achilles, half divine, 
though a man, and, like Achilles, able ro get protection in 
his need from the immortals Gods and mortals, and 
creatures neither god nor mortal, not fo be killed, yer 
vuberable, meet in the story wbch tells how Cuchulam 
witli his single chariot held back the Connacht host. It is 
a story of marvels , the Gaelic imagmation could not be 
content with ordmary human deeds , yet nothing could be 
more human than chat episode of the saga wbch tells how 
Cuchulam’s cliosen comrade was sent out to fight against 
him for the passage of the ford at Ardcc The two had been 
teamed together at the school of a wamor woman m Skye , 
they w’crc sworn 3lwa)’s to avoid each other m battle , 
bur Maeve wrought on Fcrdiadb widi the taunts that no 
Gael could witbtand , and so began the thrcc-day fight 
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On die evening of the first day die champions stahicd their 
horses together, shared dieir food and tie healing herbs 
for the 'wouinis they had ^vcn each other ; on the second, 
they desisted vvith courtesy and kindness, but diey slept 
apart diat night ; and on the third day Cnchulain used the 
enchanted -weapon that till dicn he had held back , but 
as Ferdiadh lay bleedmg, his fiiend earned him across the 
ford to die, diat it mi^t not be said he had foiled to win die 
passage. _ 

Cuchulam’s loves have dieir own sagas, and, lastly, 
there is the story of Cuchulain’s death, brought about by 
enchantment and the evil power of demons, which sends 
out the champion to fight against the waves of the sea- 
There is also (perhaps a kter addition) the moving episode 
of CuchuUm’s fight with the young unknown wsinor 
who subdued all die heroes of Ulster nil at last Cuchul^ 
was called, and slew his own son * chdd of the wainor 
woman of Skye whom Cucbulain had loved and left, and 
who taught dns child of theirs the for all strokes 
except the one by which she kne%v his fodier would 
kill him. She had put the boy under geasa, that is, bonds 
of honour, not to reveal his name to any ; so that in die 
fight, the son knew his fother but tbe fother did not know 
his son. 

Geasa make a perpetually recurring clement m deter- 
mining acnon, and, above all else, ^ve dicse romances 
that tm-European tang which Professor Corkcry recognizes 
A Maon or a South Sea islander, accustomed to the inci- 
dence of tahii, would understand more easily v/hy a man is 
deterred ftom taking what seems the natural human course 
Thus Conachar, wishing to get Fergus out of the way 
when die sons of Usnach are to be murdered, persuades 
a man to meet him. at die landmg-place and offer him a feast 
foat mght. For it is geasa with Fergus never to refuse a 
feast ; and though Deixdr^ who can foresee the future ike 
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Cassandra, and like Cassandra can never avert wJiac she 
foresees, reproaches him for deserting them, he goes, 
wiUmgly, lest it should be said diat he broke his tabu 

All these romances are romances of men and women, 
strongly drawn as men and women , yet the hterature is 
difficult and ahen to minds of the ordinary European for- 
mation, because these men and women are shown as acting 
in obedience to impulses or prohibitions which our imagi- 
nation simply cannot share There is, moreover, throughout 
the whole poetry a dehght m fantastic exaggeration, ahen 
to the disaphne of Greek art tinder whidi we have grown 
up Probably for a Japanese the description of Cui^ulam. 
in Ins batde-rage would be less strange than to us, wlien we 
are asked to picture, not only flames springing from his 
head, but the calves of his legs twisted to the front with the 
spasm of Ins fury 

The other cycle of romance comes a good deal nearer 
to lustonc times, and belongs to a changed Ireland Tara 
of Meath is now the centre, and the ruling king, Cormac 
MacArc, figures clearly in Insh annals — separated by 
perhaps only two centuries from the coming of Patrick 
But in this body of legend the king is not the chief figure 
All the heroes whose exploits and fortunes and misfortunes 
make up die stuff of Aese talcs belong to the Fianna, a 
body of picked fighting men mamtamedfor the defence of 
Ireland under the leadership of Finn MacCool According 
to legend, wbch probably pjeserves the mam outhne of 
history, tins semi-mdependcnt force grew overpowerful 
and arrogant, and finally went into revolt, to be crushed 
at last by Carbery, Cormac’s son and successor, at the battle 
of Gabhra, not far from Ventry These men are no longer 
chanot fighters, but highly named foot-soIdiers, with 
weapons of iron There is less of die superhuman and 
miraculous m the stones of their combats , ttiey stnke, as 
the Homenc heroes struck, only like mortal men, with 
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sj>ear and sword and shidi There is no Acidles, no 
Cuchiikin, irresistible even to his fellows ; each man of 
them thinks himself as good as another, though some stand 
out, and m popular tradition certain of diem have a spedal 
glory m certain parts Goll MacMotna, for instance, the 
Ajax of this cyde, is credited an Donegal with feats diat 
Kerry and Cork relate of Caoilte, or of Rnn’s son Ossian, 
or of Ossian’s son Oscar. But die central figures are Bnn 
himsdf, m whom strength was backed by magical powers, 
and Ossian, who was poet as well as waraot 

Blended with them is the one great love story of the 
cycle, which tells how Grmia,dic daughter of KingCortnac, 
was to be married to Finn, and a great wcdding-feast was 
made at Tara, and all rhe choice men of the Fianna were 
there with thar leader. It was dicrc, according to die 
story, that Grania first saw Diannuid the Brown to whom 
no w Oman could refuse her love , there, she put a sleeping 
potion into the wine and carried it round to all but Diar- 
mnid ; and w hen the rest were drugged to sleep, she 
demanded of him that he should fiy with her The hero 
refused, for his loyalty to finn ; but she reminded him that 
it w’as geasa for Kiin to refuse anything to a woman ; and 
they fled, and for mondis were m flight through Ireland 
die chase of film and his companions But die 
fouoivcrs had no will to destroy thar comrade, and at last 
peaa was made and Diatmuid hved happy -vvidi Grinia 
^ ^®di not fat inland from Shgo, until at last there was 
talk of a feast of rozonabation. Here are likenesses to the 
omerr story of fugitives. But it is Dcirdrc v’ho pleads with 
Naoisc and his brothers not to yield to their desire of re- 
turning to companionship; itisGrimawhourgcsDiarmuid, 
agaiwt iwU to make a feast at which Finn shall be their 
end IS die same , the rqcctcd lover after long 
Ncars t^cs his^cngcarcc, and both the stones have recourse 
to cnchantmciG before the hero can be destroyed 
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These two stones — the flight of Deirdre with the sons 
of Usnach, the flight of Grinia with Diarmuid, the ven- 
geance of Conachar and the vengeance of Finn — are the 
episodes m this whole body of romance which have afforded 
most mspiraaon to those who m our days have reshaped 
them for Ireland into the Enghsh tongue Yet for Ireland 
itself through many centuries, the focus of interest Jay in 
a legend about Ossian which was built up after Ireland 
became Chnstian 

A story, which was probably parr of the ongmal pre- 
Chnstian saga, tells how when die Fianna were on the 
western shore, a beautiful woman came to them nding 
across the sea on a white hone They asked her name and 
her errand, and she said that she was a king’s daughter from 
an island beyond the waves, and had refused all olJcrs of 
love , that she had come to seek a lover among the Fianna, 
and diat Ossian was her choice, if he would venture So 
Ossian mounted the horse with her and crossed the waves, 
and with, her he forgot all until die waves washed up on 
that enchanted shore a branch that came from Ireland , 
and he began, as die Irish phrase is, to thmk long for Ins 
country and comrades Niav, his feiry mistress, begged of 
him not to leave her , but he said that if he might have her 
foiry horse he would go to Ireland, set his eyes once mere 
on it and return She agreed to this, but warned him never 
Co dismount or sec foot on the sod of Ireland 

Then, as the Chnsaan imagination shaped the story, 
he crossed the sea again and came to an Ireland full of htde 
stone houses and of bells ungmg The people were all to 
his eye miserably stunted, and of the Hanna there was no 
trace He turned his horse to nde back, when he saw four 
men struggling to hft a sack of sand Stooping contemptu- 
ously from his horse to throw the sack before him, he 
burst his saddle girth and fell to the ground , and in a 
moment the pams of age seized him They brought him 
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to St. Pacnck, wko undertook to make a Clinsoan of the 
old "witiiered hulk. Thus, ui tins later fonn, the stones of 
the deeds of the Fianna arc told in a dialogue between the 
unregenerate pagan and die Chnsaan aposde of me^ness 
A dagment show the idiaracter. 

Patrick “ Finn is in hell in bonds, the pleasant man 
who used to bestow gold, in. penalty^ of his disobedience 
to God, he is now in die house of pain insane Misery 
attend thee, old man, who spedtest words of madness 
God is better for one hour than all the Fenians of Eria- 

Ossian “Were my son Oscar and God hand to 
handottKnock-na-vean, if I saw my son down, it is then 
I would say God was a strong man. Were diereaplacc 
above or below bettet than heaven, it is there Fuin 
would go, and all the Fenians he had.” 

I need not enlarge on this literature, of which Europe 
first got some inkling dirough Maepherson's adaptation 
But it IS necessary to point out that in Gaelic the two cycles 
are kept wholly distinct, whereas Maephersoa draws now 
on one, now on the other. Also, it is to be noted that the 
later cycle had by fer the wider popularity ui Ireland. 

How this was the case while dicre was still a pro- 
fessional bardic order trained to preserve by memory and 
by wntmg these old tales, we can only guess But from the 
seventeenth CCTitury onwaid that order was m rapid decay i 
by the etghtemdi it was gone, and the ^eat bulk of 
manuscripts had penshed withit. Yet I set down, here from 
my oTSTi rccollecacm two ncKcs which show how wide- 
spread rvas the hold on Insh membry wherever Gaelic was 
stdl a spoken speech, even m this twcndedi century. 

At Giencar in Kerry I was fishing in early spring, when 
salmon were scarce , but I had risen one in the hotel stretch. 
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Anotlicr angler came past me fixan the lower water which 
he rented privately, and said I might go down and try my 
luck on It As I was movmg my gilhe who had been 
the compamon of anglers there for fifty years, said to me 
“RachaiimJ war Oism tia hFtaimaiMi ” I understood 
the words, but not the meaning , went down, ivich no 
result, and then said, “ We’D go hack and try again the fish 
we saw ” “ He’D be gone out of it long ago,” said Mick) 
Monarty, “ with the flood fliat was m it Didn’t I say 
we’d be hke Ossian coming back and findmg all Ins friends 
gone ” It had never occurred to him that a man who 
knew even a hctle Gaelic should nor understand so simple 
a way of puttmg advice 

Much about the same tune (some thirty years ago} I 
found a man in Donegal who had his head fiul of old songs, 
and asked him for one about Cuchulam Thar was trouble- 
some to bun, be said , if I wanted a song about Ossian 
and the Fianna, I could have as many as I liked , but he 
had not much of the older stones Yet he had the stor) 
of the fight between Cuchulam and lus son, which I wrote 
do%vn as best I could fi-om his diaatjon It was m an Irish 
several centuries old , and as I asked him to explain what 
he repeated, he often could give no clear account, and 
at last told me plump that it was m ” ould cramp Insh 
very strong, and he could not be tcllmg me the meaning 
of every htde word that was m it ” But when I had gone 
over my dictation with an Imh-speakmg schoolmaster and 
tned to straighten it out, I brought back, the result and the 
shanachy was furious about the diangcs ” Some one,” 
he said, " has been trying to mike it eas) that’s not the 
way you’d W’nre it You’D wnte it down the wav I have 
It ” Later, I found a % ersion of the same in pnnt, and was 
able to track out some of die “ old cramp w ords ’ But 
Miss Brooke’s version lacked one or two of the best 
quatrains wluch had been handed down to this tcchnicall) 
(isjs) 5 
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flliterate peasant by his equally flkterate mother, and by 

who knows how many generations before 

I cannot say whcjhcr die memory of chat shanachy held 
anything ihat T-ras not in verse But in the earhesc forms 
of the sagas, preserved in mantiscnpcs of the tenth and 
elevKith centuries, they are mainly in prose, vnth long 

poems inset. The prose is highly ornate and ardfidal, s^ch 

as probably then existed m no European language, odier 
dian Latin or Greek. The verse, as apparently all hish 
verse had been &om pre-^hmiian times, was built up 
about an elaborate system of interlocked rhyme, strongly 
supported by assonance, 

I need not go mco the queshon whether Europe at 
large owes the use of rhyme to the Irish ', though rhyme 
does not appear in the cononcnul literatures unSl Europe 
had been permeated in all directions bv wandering mission- 
aries and scholars from Ireland, all of v/homwerc familiar 
With this arrihee, used for centuries in their race. But the 
point is that so far back as we fan trace facts with certainrv 
— say fifteen hundred years — ^Ireland possessed not only a 
literature, but one v.mch imphed an elaborate colturc — 
just as did the Irish metalwork. Her rhyming s^'steni was 
much more intricate than any whidi is used even in 
modem English literature, and demanded a highly trained 
ear. It was consonantal rhyme, but certam groups oi 
consonants were aliovred to rhyme together ; thus " rap 
v/as a rhyme for * cat.*’ In the same v’ay ^e ** slender _ 
voweh, I and e, rhymed ; net ” would rhyme with 

lip,^ but v.*as not a rhyme to “ sat,” since c was one of 
the broad ” vowels Only after long pracdcc can the 

trained to our system follow out these frinc echoes of 
the rhyming sound. 

In other W’ays, too, the structure w'as most complct- 
All poems v/ere composed m quatrains : the sense must 
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never overlap fiiora stanza to stanza . and a break at die 
end of the second ime was always imposed Tbc lines were 
measured by syllables like the Gre^ and Latin, not by 
accent, and, being generally diorc, tended to force a highly 
elhpac and condensed method of expression, so that the 
mind must leap quick to follow it 

It was rather m the prose that Gaehc dehght indulged 
most freely m the marvellous, and m a more than Rabe- 
laisian accumulation of words— a qualify of mind that 
matclied the Gaelic lUummatoi’s passion for weavmg loop 
within loop of the endless spiral untd no eye could track 
out the design 

Norse invasions from the ninth century to the eleventh 
threatened the whole national hfe of Ireland and inflicted 
much dcstrucaon"-cspeaally of books, wluch m Ireland 
were treasures A long story tells how the whole senpe of 
the Tdin was lost and only recovered by a miracle But 
when Ireland under the strong King Brian got the upper 
hand, tlie King’s first care was to revive learning and renew 
the store of books In the century and a half between his 
death and the Norman mvasion, Ireland was tom with 
internal wars , but Gaehc culture none the less steadily 
revived When die impcnal power tliat ruled from 
Berwick to Bordeaux thrust its gnp over the lesser island, 
Norman conquest broke up the old Gaehc order so far as 
It could, and replaced it by feudal institutions and by a law 
strange to the Gael, under whidi mdeed the Gad had no 
rights Yet withm a century Norman lords also had dieir 
Gaelic poets — and not only those who, hkc the de Burgos, 
became all but wholly Gaehc m their way of hfe and juns- 
diction Geraldines of Kildare and of Desmond Butlers 
of Ormond, were patrons of Irish poetry, and the bardic 
schools mamtamed their mtcnsivc training 

It does not appear that, m daese centuries which led up 
to the final destrucaon of Gaelic culture m the reign of 
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James I , aaydimg'was added to mass ofsaga or romance * 

thou^ the old ^ras cononnally handed dovTH and in the 
transmission reshaped and modernized- Poets were now 
allied to the historian as recorders and commentators, 
makii^ iheir songs of praise or sadre. How much wordi 
diere is which survives of dieir work may be questioned ; 
certainly it is not all high poetry. But it is all educated 
work, m ain t a i ning tbrcra^out a strict standard of literary 
style Nodiing could be less like folk-song than this vene, 
as professional in its way as die v;ork of Pope's day in 
Engli sh. Yet, unlike Pope and his contemporaries who 
sought to be clear as the dearest prose, diese professional 
bards disdrined the common pubhc They wrote for the 
learned who could judge dieir f/^rh^iral skill and follow 
didr allusions 


A great change came with the seventeenth century 
when the old patrons of the professional poets b^an to he 
rooted out of the soik and it was plain to all die Gaels diat 
the whole structure of Gaehc knowledge might be ruined 
^d disappear. Two works are signiheant, dating from die 
nist thirty yean after Elizabeth’s death- One is die vast 
compilatiou known as the Annals of the Four Masters, 
made by four senbes working in DonegaL They had 
travelled all over Ireland seekiiig out whatever chronicles 
were preserved, and &om them diey put together year by 
^ccotmt of the history of Ireland as the Gael knew 
hook IS now indispensable to students, but even 
men who ^ow modem Gaehc read it in a translation ; 
or It Was debbsrately 'wntten m the archaic language soil 
mam^ed by the professional sthools. An Irish chieftain 
^ n work aud it was preserved carefully apart. 

But, about die same time, a priest, GcoSrey Keating, 
1- ^ f T same fact of decaying knowledge, v/xote a 

^toryoflrclmdm the language of fis day; and hundreds 

copies of his booh were made in svnting and passed 
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from hand to hand all over Gaehc Ireland About the 
same time, though someviliat later and with more resist- 
ance, a similar cliange came over poetry There were no 
patrons to pay for learned work, and poets wrote now 
regardless of ^e schook and the rules, so that every one 
could understand them The form of verse changed , 
longer and looser metres, measured by stress not by 
syllables, were introduced Yet, even in this breakaway 
from tradition the traditional impress remained This also 
was no folk poetry, but work rich with interlocked 
assonance, ringing the dianges upon alternating vowels, 
nch also widi coloured words It was through tins medium 
that ah through the eighteenth century peasants, who 
might be schoolmasters one year and roving scythemen 
tlie next, uttered m many forms the cry of revolt which 
was always in its essence die cry of an old proud race, 
proud of Its own inhentance, yet trampled down by men 
who had no care for any culture 

Tins hterature, because ic is lyrical, defies translation 
and indeed, what lydc can be rendered ? But this group 
of poems IS speaahy difficult, first, because of the cast of 
mind given when Ireland had a formed literature of its 
own, and the rest of Europe was taking its prose and poetry 
from the Greek and Latin , secondly, because it is pro- 
foundly influenced, I dimk, by hash music the Gacbc 
art on which least lundrance had been placed , and the 
sense of it cannot be divorced fi'om the sound 

To those who knew die language dus liter hterature 
was a ndi possession , but only to them Its influence 
could hardly be felt until the language itself became again 
an object of national study But in me epic cycles stones 
were to be found, and a story can be told in another 
language Eng'hs'h-speaking Irdand, seeking to cnncti an 
Insii hterature, drew first on the stones mvented m the 
youth of the race 
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Thomas Moore 

say that Irish hteratuce in the English 
tongue begins with the nineteenth century, it h^ to 
be added that its beginners grew up among, and were 
formed by, the circutmtances which mahe ie years from 
1782 to 1800 a turning point m Irish history. 

Broadly speaking, Ireland throughout die eighteenth 
century was a country increasingly in revolt against the 
mjusuccs of the Bnosh colonial system, and incteasiagly 
coosdotis o£ its separate and distinct national existence. 
That revolt was led by Protestant gendemen who differed 
no more from their English contemporaries than Washing- 
ton Old, or Alexander Hamilton. Swift, who first urged 
icm to t hink of diemselves as a Nation, urged them to 
d^n^d die same rights as were enjoyed by the people of 
which diC) Were an oSshooc. The grievances of which 
they complied, the restrictions on hberty, just were, 

as in America, mainly economic. Such a movement of 
revolt may lead to war, as it led m America ; it will 
^ produced both m America and in Ireland, a 
p^erful htcraturc of argument and rhetoric, which even 
ter the passage ofgcncratioiiscaa bcoyoyed and admired, 
riut It will not produce poetry. That sptmgs from moaves 
less mate^ If, as I thud:, diere is in Grattan’s speeches 
a stram of poetry not to be found in the American orators, 
IS because Grattan sought to idoatify himself with a 
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nanon in whose long history die dominant diemes were 
not economic or fiscal 

Yet even m Grattan’s speeches you would search m 
vain for chat sense of Ireland's past wbch pervades aU the 
poetry which m Grattan ’s lifetime was wntten by Inshmen 
in Irish and the essential failure of Grattan's pohey was 
that he cquld not bring diose who resented economic 
servitude imposed on Ireland from outside to do away widi 
the far more galhng restraints which they themselves 
inflicted on the majority of native Inshmen Yet first 
the Amencan revolunon, with which all Ireland sympa- 
thized, and then the more startling upheaval m France, 
had injected unrest into the strangely constituted con- 
elomcrate that Grattan at least called Ins nation For a 
hundred years Catholic Ireland had lam, as Swift desenbed 
It, a chained hon with teeth drawn and daws cut , it is 
only die Gaehc poems which let us know how fiercely 
die Jacobite feelmg worked m Ireland But the Presby- 
terians, Swift’s " angry cat at large,” had more freedom 
of movement , they were m revolt agamst the land laws, 
and offshoots from them, Ulster emigrants, had been a 
potent factor m the Amencan revolt Ulster Presbytenans 
were as a body strongly infected with those notions of 
hberty equality, and fraternity which began to make head- 
way dso among the Catholics Revolt of the disfrancbsed 
was stirred up m the mam by Protestant Liberals and by 
discontented Presbytenans , but the organizaaon of Umted 
Inshmen mcluded all creeds Revolt came in 1798 and left 
Ireland far more consaous dian ever of its divisions But 
for the first time smee Sarsfidd led his troops to France, 
Cathohe Ireland had resisted 

The fiercest centre of resistance had been m Wexford, 
a county m the mam Bnghsh-^eakmg Now for the first 
time there begms to be a popular ballad hterature m 
English , and what is more significant, the best of it is 
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3iionyinoii5 Ko one tno'ws -who -wrote " The 
of the Green ” -which dates fiom 4e -year -p^hen rebclUon 
was gening ready : soE less is tt clear -wh ere the Shan vac 
Vocht" ame from- These tbm^ may not be poet^, hut 
DO one can deny that they are very good songs ; and mey 
are songs made to St old Irish airs Muhe was the 
betsv-eeti the old Ireland that spoke Irish and die new multi- 
tudes wMch used anodier tongue 

The revolutionary spint m Ireland may certa^y be 
said to have begun after the French RcvoIuuod, and so md 
the counter-revolnaonaty Orange oigaruzaaon- 

ofthem has ended yet. Bucinthclastyearsofdiecighteenth 

centurj- revolutionary Ireland V’as looking to France tor 
support against the counter-revolooonary. 

" Oh the French are on die say. 

Says the Shan van Vocht 
The French ate m die Bay 
They II be here widiout delay, 

And die Orange will decay. 

Says the Shan van Vocht.’* 

The national literature of Ireland in English ^rang fi-om 
die rcvoluQomry spine and wjthm a few years it had foenu 
a nauonal poet, who vras mspirtd, more fully liau any 
other poet has ever been, by the tradmonal music of his 
country. 

Smgularlv enough at die very same tunc diere b^an 
to be a disdoccve hteramre of the Ireland which -was not 
" nanonal ” , .-sviitien by people who h ad dieir roots m 
the soil, but not m die hfe of die nanon ; whose whole 
existence was passed among die completely Insh, and -yet 
was dmded from them, by a deep severance, partly m re- 
hgioa, but Tiioic intunaidy m the other fuadament" 
question of ownership — of i^hx to the soji. The history 
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tliat I have to trace shows how the dissident strain tended 
to merge itself m the other, until at present, after five 
geaeraaons, there is at least something like fusion But 
there were from the beginnings of Irish hterarare in English 
two ways of hfe m Ireland, and a great deal of what was 
wntten has throughout concerned itself with the fact of 
this duahty I must trace first the mam stem, though for 
a long time the graft was more conspicuous than the parent 
stock 

Thomas Moore, wliom for a hundred years Ireland 
accepted widiout question as her national poet, was die 
eldest child of a Cathohe household m Dubhn His fadier 
came from Kerry, Ins mother, Anastasia Clodd, from 
Wexford I see no jot of evidence that either of them knew 
Irish, and this means chat the fetlier must have been brought 
up away from his native county, where Irish was dien all 
but universally spoken Probably he inhcmed the business 
by whicli he prospered— a grocer’s shop m 12 Aungier 
Street, winch runs firom Dame Street towards Radimincs 
It IS m die heart of old Dubhn, close to die Liberties of 
St Patrick’s, where the poor have always swarmed but 
Grafton Street and St Stephen’s Green are not far away , 
the Moores may have had well-to-do customers At all 
events they were able to give dieir clever petted boy the 
best education diat was to be had m Dubhn Clever he was, 
in the way that most made for pettmg , a natural-bom 
actor and mimic, who seems to have been also writing 
verses as soon as he could make pot-hooks and hangers 
He went to die school ofSamuel Whyte, audior of a didacnc 
poem on “ The Theatre,” a great director of private 
dieatricals and a teacher of elocution So firom the first 
Master Moore shone , and when a piano was bought for 
W. ristfiT, W tp earVj devel- 

oped his uncanny gift of dramaac smgmg to his own 
accompaniment All these talents were displayed at gay 
«ss3) 6 
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lirfe parties v/hicK iiis modicr delighted to give ; and even 
the honours of" pnnt were attained by him as early ss his 
fifteenth year, when the ^‘AnihologiaHibeniica" published 
his lines, “To Zelia, on her durging the author v/idi 
vmting too much on love.” 

Very few poets have had so happy a youth, and though 
petted Moore was never spoiled : he was a most loving and 
dutiful son But he would have been the better of more 
tou^cning, and he laiew it. Later, when a guestat Abbots- 
ford, he realized what the open-air life had been worth to 
Scott, and told his fiiend so : 

“ I said that the want of this manly framing showed 
Itself in. my poetry, which v/ould perhaps have had a far 
more vigorous character, if it had not been for the sort 
of houdoir education I had received. The only dung, 
indeed,’* he adds, “ that conduced to brace and invigorate 
my mind v/as the strong political feelings that wefc 
samng round me when I v/as z boy, and m which I took 
a deep and most ardent interest/* 
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unrest, anti in 1794., 'when Moore -was admitted to Timity 
College, Dublin seethed widi political excitement His 
case was typical His Cadiolic parents thought at first 
of entering him as a Protestant, since a Catholic would 
be disqualified for either scholarsbp or fellowship Bur 
finally they accepted the disqualifioition, and probably the 
young men with whom he made fnends were the more 
ready to give him their confidence 

It seemed for a moment as if Cadiohc hopes would be 
reahzed , but m March 1795 die recall of Lord Btzwilliam, 
who had raised the hopes, direw advocates of fiecdom back 
on conspiracy. Young men in the University talked 
treason, and among them was Robert Bramec, whose 
speeches in the debating soacaes attracted much attention 
Moore, who had become intimate with dus brilliant 
senior student, wrote m Tlx Press (a paper started by 
the United Inshmen) a “ Letter to die Students of Tnmry 
College,” which was considered “ very bold " But he 
was urged against such acaon first by his mother, and dicn 
more notably, by Robert Bmmct, who pomted out that 
it was hkcly to call the attention of the authonnes to the 
“ good work (as we both considered it) which was going 
on, there so quietly ” Moore notes also that Emmet never 
suggested chat he should join die United Inshmen, " a 
forbearance which I attnbutc a good deal to his knowledge 
of the watchful anxiety about me which prevailed at 
home ” 

When official inquiry wa> hdd within Trinity College, 
Emmet refused to appear One of his assoaates, Hamilton 
appeared before the inqmsitors, dcchned to answer cerram 
questions and was struck off Ae University rolls — thus 
incurring the penalty which Emmet had automatically 
accepted, of exclusion fioiri aE Ac learned profusions 
Moore consulted with his parents as to what he should 
do, and in accordance with then judgment, when he was 
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called, declared m advance that he -would answer no 
quesaon which nught incnnunate others, sucn 

quesGon was put , and froni this ame forward Moore 

seems to have kept clear of dangeroas courses 

But his conduct m many difficult junctures later lea 

only to one conclusion . that be would, if put to the test, 
have acted as a man of die scnctest honour, at any sacnhce 
He had been too softly reared , but the ideals of conduct 
which he formed in youth never lost dieit hold on n^. 

He docs not appear ever to have met Lord 
Fitzgerald, then the idol of revolunonary Ireland ; and 
there is no trace of contmumg mturucy hetween him an 
Robert Emmet Yet Emmet first sarred m ^ 

instiuct of hero-worship , and the gift by which Moore 
earned tie notice of die elder and graver youth was that 
gift: which detemuned Moore’s fame He was to Ernnwt, 
fong before he tvas to the world, an interpreter of that 
music winch expressed die spmt of Ireland. Professor 
Trench has pomted out diat in 179a some gentlemen 
organized in Belfast (tben a centre of revolutionary 
naaonahsm) a harpers’ festival, gathering the bards (most 
of them, bimd) to play the music which had descended to 
them unbrokt^y from the dim centuncs. Knowledge 01 
the Irish airs first came to Moore in Trmity from a fellov.- 
sradent, Edward Hudson, who v/as a Umted Inshn^ 
In 1795 a great body of die am became accessible, -wheu 
Bunting, set on the quest by what he had heard at the Belfast 
gathering, issued his *' General Collection of the Anaent 
Insh Music ” These •were aire only, -with no words to 
them , but the young Moore got die airs into the marrow 
of his bones, as he played them over and over at the piano 
He himself tells iK that as fie was placing “Let Enn 
Remember,’* Enunei up and cned, “ Oh, d" I 

at die head of thirty thousand men marching to diat air 

Now, as Professor Trench points out, the song “ Let Enn 
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Remember” was not wnttca oil Ceai years later what 
Emmet had heard Moore play was a tradmonal air, ” The 
Lirtie Red Fox ” But when Moore noted the rciuuuscence 
m his chary, he, like all die world, associated the tune 
with die words b) which he had spread it broadcast over 
ill Eughsh-spctiking comitnes—among which Ireland was 
to he reckoned even then 

Thus whatever is vital in the forraaaoQ of Ireland’s 
national poet spnngs 6;om the early revolutionary penod, 
hut more specially from bs years m Trmity College , and 
die formation shows m’o dominant influcnccs—dic* pohneal 
sentiment of cultured revoluoonary Ireland, and the music 
v'bch came down from Insh blls and glois, transmitted 
by peasant memory There is more than an accidenul 
connccaon between die anempt to revive and preserve 
Ireland’s national music and die attempt to link all Ireland 
into one insurgent people 

But It was not as a naaonal poet that Moore first came 
by recogmaon in Ireland and in the English-Speaking 
world For bs first important attempts m verse he nimed 
to translation fiom the classics and went to Dr Kearney 
Provost of Trinit}^ with a handful of renderings from 
Anacreon—suggtsnng tliat his industry should be recom- 
pensed widi ‘ some honour or reward ” Dr Kearney 
doubted ” whether the Board could properly confer any 
pubhc reward upon die translation of a work so amatory 
•md convivial ” , and certainly in Moore’s version Ana- 
creon lost nothing of these qualities But he advised 
pubhcatioii, saying with m a^e^ble humanity, * The 
young people wnll hkc it ” — aS indeed Aey did Even after 
the Irish MeMes became bmous Moore was currendy 
desenbed m the Insh. Press as ‘ Anacreon Moore ” 

But before the work came to publication the poet had 
established bs footing m London, where after graduating 
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at Trinity College he weat to enter as a latv student A 
leading civil servant in Dublin had given him an introduc- 
non to Lord Moira, afterwards (as the Marquis of Hastings) 
Governor-General of India : and this great nobleman, who 
has left an honourable name in history, to ok the young 
under his patronage So helped, Moore had a rapid social 
success : and when “ Anacreon ’* appeared in i8c>o it w^ 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales in whom f^hioti centred. 
Very shortly after its successor came the “ Poems by the 
late Thomas Little, Esq even more amatory dian the 
translations. 

There IS no denymg that Moore’s success was social 
at first radier than literary. Nobody could resist his charm, 
and men were actraaed as much as women. But it is 
equally undeniable that Moore assisted powerfully in that 
brealcaway ftom ahen fetters, imposed by eighteenth 
century taste on the natural lync ftecdom of English 
verse. He showed the vray back to the amc, not perhap 
of Shakespeare, but of Crashaw, Suckling, and Hemck. 
Of the dorce poets who in his period acmeved immense 
populanty, he did far more than either of the others — 
Scott and Byron — to advance the technique of English 
verse Even Shelley owes more to his example in mctncal 
effects than is generally recognized, and Tennyson also 
profited 

It is lurd to know' how much a nauve Irishman, 
divorced from all the tradinon of Gaehc speech and history, 
can be influenced by the past of his race. But, as has been 
seen, the Irish had c\ oh cd a most elaborate metrical system 
and had also a music of their own. Slull in metre and skill 
in music were Irish qualities, and Moore was haunted bj 
airs transmitted from the period when Gaelic was soil the 
main speech of Ireland Probably most of these airs were 
composed in the scven^ccndi and eighteenth ccnruncs when 
Indi terse had broken away from stna sjllab.c rcstraur 
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and become rather a grouping of stresses Moore, as his 
skill developed, was to lead the way m harmonious and 
flo%vmg vene which, though its rhythm was easy to follow, 
defied exact scansion and this becomes more apparent 
when he set himself to find words for Insh melodies. 
To fins extent he was, I think, from die first defimtely Insh , 
yet in other respects the b^innings of die national poet 
were oddly mcongruous Literary success soon prompted 
him to give up diocghts of the bar , but like every young 
man of that (^y, he had hopes of a post to be provided at 
the pubhc expense through Government influence — ^repre- 
sented by Lord Moira The first proposal was to create an 
Irish laurcateslup (with a suitably sm^ salary) and bestow 
It on file young poet This project was mooted m i8oj — 
the year of Emmet’s rising Fortunately, Moore after some 
consideration put the idea aside, on the advice of his father 
Laurcateships at that period were by no means held in 
honour But Mooce was perfectly ready to accept a pro- 
vision for life from Government— provided only that the 
person to whom he owed it was a supporter of CathoUc 
emanapanon 

Wmc Lord Moira got him was a place as registrar of 
a pnze court m the West Indies, so that he sailed for Ber- 
muda in 1803, and was abroad a year— part of winch was 
spent m America Fame had preceded him A watch- 
maker at Niagara refused to take money for some repairs 
“ as the only mark of respect he could pay one he had heard 
so much of” The next volume of his verse, pubhshed m 
1806, contained one of the songs by which he is still re- 
membered — “ The Canadian Boat Song ” After that he 
sac down to the work by which alone he is significant 
Early in 1807 he drafted die pre&tory letter to be pubhshed 
by William Power, owner of a music warehouse in Dublin, 
whose brother James had a similar establis'hment m the 
Strand Smee m my view fiic Imh Melodies arc the true 
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bsgiuxjipg of a natiQnal Ini. hteratare in Ireland s second 
langiiage, tins document must be given almost in fiili 

" I feel very anxious inf a work of this kind sbotild 
be undertaken We have too long neglected the onl) 
talent for which our English neighbours ever deigned to 
allow us any credit. Our I^ational Music has never been 
properly collected , and while die composers of ie 
Continent have ennehed their Operas and Sonates widi 
Melodies borrowed from Ireland— very often withoiK 
even the honesty of acknowledgment — we have kh 
diesc treasures in a great degree, unclaimed and fiigint^^ 
Thus our drs, hke too many of our cotmoymen, have, for 
want of pEOWenon at home, parsed mto the service of 
foreigners But we are come, I hope, to a better period 
in both Politics and Music ; and how much th^' 
connected, m Ireland at least, appears too plainly in the 
tone of sorrow and depression which characterizes most 
of our early Sones 
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those airs, and the lawless Ijnd of metre which it will 
in consequence be necessary to adapt to them In these 
instances, the Poet must wntc, not to the eye, but to 
the ear That beautiful air, ‘ The Twisting of tlie Rope,’ 
IS one of those wild and scntimcntai rakes which it will 
not be very easy to ae down m sober wedlock with 
Poetry” 

There is no sense m pretending diat Moore was a great 
man , and not all die applause, not even the applause of 
men who were great, induced him to mistake Ins own 
stature But one thmg has to be clearly apprehended In 
lus narrative poems, in his satires, m his prose wntuigs, 
we get Thomas Moore, and nothing more than Thomas 
Moore In tlie Irish Mchdies wc get a sensitive and most 
accomphshed master of verse interpreting the spint of a 
country whicli had already found expression in anodier 
medium Musiaaus muse deade how much was lost m 
the incerpretanon , but as a matter of htcrary history 
Ireland recognized her own spint, and the orld recognized 
It, in the Irish Melodies 

Most of the best were wntten between the spnng of 
1807 and the close of 1810, and dunng almost the whole 
of this ame Moore was in Ireland, and enjoymg himself in 
Ireland In 1808, 1809, and 1810 he was a leadmg figure 
at the performances of the Kilkenny Theatre — then a great 
soaal event In the spring of 1811 he mamed Ehzabeth 
Dyke, one of die professional actresses who were engaged 
for these theatncaJs She was sixteen, lovely, and penniless , 
and she made him one of the best wives remembered m 
literary history If they did not live happy ever after, diat 
was not fiom any failure m Moore’s devotion or m hers 
But fixim that nrae forward Moore bad a rapidly 
growing tamify to provide tor, and after the first cMcfs 
birth It became plain that I/ord Mmra could not secure the 

(«*S3) 7 
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pronsioa "wkich his prot^e had alwavs hoped for. Litera- 
ture had no?' to be ^ sole support, and the Povrers agreed 
to pay £500 a year for a monopoly of Moore’s musical 
compoanoas Purther» he had to he man of letters as wdi 
as poet. He had indeed already commenced satirist with 
^ Popian essa^ s, * Cormpfionand Intolerance,” puhhshed 
in 1808 ; hut it was in 1813 that his true van for light 
mockery was disclosed by his *' Tv. openny Postbag.” 
Ibis must certainly he counted as a pan of Irish literature, 
since its shafts were dircacd specially against the opponents 
of Catholic emandpancra ; and m the fourteenth cdiuon 
Moore, though stiii mamtainiae his assumed name of 
Thomas Brown the Younger,’’ avowed that “ to die 
ciiargc of being an Irishman poor Mr. Brown pleads 
; and C believe it must also be acknowledged that 
he comes of 1 Roman Cathohe family. Buc»” it goes on, 
it does no* neccssanlv follow chat Mr Brotvn is * 
PapisL ' 

^ It is not too modi to sav that at dme of his life 
i^orc remained a Cathohe coly oa a point of honour, 
^^ohes as Catholics were under disguakficaaoas, 
c coind nr*cr tnal:c a profitable chansc of rchgton But 
wife was a Protestant, and he preferred that bis chlidrcn 
s'lou'd be brought up m her fkith. Later, as his mind 
bix^mc acuve under the sdmulos of ataclts on Catfaohdsin, 
he began to inquire into the PcQtcstaat pondon and passed 
to countcr-atuc’-;. ^ 


For a-^ \c2rs vhicii followed his mamaec—iSii to 
I 17 aitiioagn some Edmbuigh rc'-ncwms edded to his 
wriang vcrTc. light sauce 
ir-. V Pamily Abroad”), more of the MdcJia, 
>: pusai. Ufa Rrzl L, for which he go: 

sot It. he settled down into a 
^ ^.a:‘ci co^gc s; Siop-nou, near Bowood, the 

S^t n^s-ou of his feiad Lord Unsdovme, the gc'^' 
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Whig peer , and then came the news that the deputy, 
whom he had appointed m Bermuda to do ius pnze- 
court work at half the profits, had embezzled sums 
amounting to ^6,000, for which Moore was hable Two 
years later he had to move to Pans to avoid imprisonment 
for debt , with the result diaf he and his lovely wife were 
homzed on the Contment more even than they had been 
homzed m London 

It IS unnecessary to discuss Lalla Kookh beyond saying 
that Its vogue was mcredible, and that the publishers for 
years regarded it as “ the cream of the copyrights ” Byron’s 
romantic poems with winch it competed arc almost as 
dead, yet Byron wrote of the East where he had travelled 
in days when a traveller must become an actor m cve^ 
scene through wluch he moved Scott’s have more hfe 
m them, for Scott wrote of the Border where he was bred, 
and his verse has been preserved by the piety of Scotsmen 
Moore^s only vital connection with his theme was that 
which he describes in a preface to die edition of 1S41 

“Fortunately, as it proved, the thought occurred 
CO me of founding a story on the fierce struggle so long 
mamtamed between the Ghebers, or ancient Fire Wor- 
shippers of Persia, and dieir haughty Moslem masters 
From that moment a new and deep interest m my whole 
task took possession of me The cause of tolerance was 
again my mspinng theme , and die spint that had spoken 
in the melodies of Ireland soon found itself at home m the 
East ” 

To that extent Lalla Roohh is the expression of an Insh poet 
Yet Moore knew where ins strength lay, and told his 
publishers chat “ if onychmg of mine can last to postenty, 
those httlc pomes, the Melodics, will beat the L^a mare 
hollow ” 
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Moore’s fame and Ins amazing populantj^, both 
literary and personal, which made BjTon dedicate his 
“ Corsair ” to “ the poet of all circles and the idol of his 
ovm,” have at least agnificancc for Ireland that wher- 
ever Moore was celebrated, it was as champion of the 
Irish cause Among the poets whom Shelley desenbes as 
weepmg for Adonais, Moore appears ‘ “ Sad leme sent 
the sweetest lynst of her saddest wrong *’ And in Dublin, 
where he went for a fortnight in May i8i8, a great pubhc 
dinner was ^ven m his honour, and at the theatre he was 
called repeatedly to make his bow from the front of the 
bov. In short, he had in Ireland the sort of homage which 
Walter Scott received m Scotland, and he welcomed it as 
“ scarcely more delightful to me on my own account than 
as a proof of the strong spine of nadonahty among my 
countr^’mcti ” 

This homage never failed him ; and though from 
middle-age onward he did less and less to increase JUS fame 
and Ireland’s by poetry', he was increasingly the champion 
of Ireland in satire and m prose 
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him to enter parliament in their interest , the people of 
Limenck even proposed to buy an estate which should give 
him the necessary qualification But Moore answered that 
he preferred holding on his free course “ But the cause 
which had been his first inspiration, ” he added, “should 
he his last — the cause of Irish freedom ” 

Almost comically, at the same ame a Whig government 
was offering to put him m as member for Dublm Umversity 
He refused tins on the very different ground diat the Whigs 
had resorted to coercion 

There is no need to go further mto his story, except 
to note that the last work of length which he wrote was 
a History of Ireland He undertook it with laudable 
mtennons , but only after it was far advanced did he 
discover by meeting Petne and ocher scholars that long, 
ancient histones of Ireland in the Gaelic tongue existed, 
and that men could read them ‘ Good God * " he 
said “ Why did I ever undertake to wnte a history of 
Ireland*” 

Moore fimshed that book m 1845 wJien he was sinking 
into T comi diat was only ended by death in 1850 His 
Life was wntten, according to an old promise, by Lord John 
Russell, then Prime Minister, and was paid for on a scale 
suited to die author’s importance It is iromcally char- 
actensne diat this last and great service to Ireland should 
have been earned out by the Minister who was in charge 
of Ireland’s destinies during the Famme The same hint 
of irony flickers over the whole record of Moore’s career, 
literary and personal , but no one who approaches that 
record candidly will ^ to reahze diat m this litde dandy 
there was not only charm but a deep-seated gallantry and 
generosity, which won him the friendship ot such manly 
men as Walter Scott and Byron 

In Ireland, wlule any hved who had heard Moore sing 
lus songs. It was never felt that he needed a defender The 
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same gratitude 'which, flowed out to him li-ying was con- 
tinued to the dead. ‘Withui die last fifty years a great change 
has to be noted , thougli even tch-day, “ She os far from the 
Land,” “ The Harp that once,” and perhaps a dozen, odiers 
are living, not merely as songs but as lyncs dut can scdl 
move us by the perfect fehaty of their utterance when 
sung They are in truth not poetry in die highest sense, bur 
a CToss between lync poetry and rhetoric 

Nearly all the best lync poetty (even die songs m 
Shakespeare’s plays) loses somediing by being sung , 
Bums is perhaps the only excepaon , Moore’s gains, 
because it is spcaaBy adapted to that medium Much diac 
was written for music wul remind one of Figaro’s saying 
" Ce gui Hc vattt pai la peme d’etre du en prose, on le chante ’ , 
but by common consent Moore s songs, when Moore sang 
them, affected those who heard Aem like the most moving 
oratory Smgiag for him seems to have been very close 
to a most sbl& declamation, and with the plangent 
quahty of his voice to help, he nearly alv/ays succeeded m 
drawing actual tears by the perfect utterance of a mo'ving 
scnnmenc What u sung can never be caught so easily 
as what is spoken, and words for singing must carry their 
meaning easily through the ear to die mtelhgcnce — mote 
easily even thm the orator’s Moore 'was led therefore to 
a stnet economy of ideas, to expand rather than to condense 
his meaning ' and in die Melodies the whole song is often 
merely the skilfril and dehberate unfolding of a single 
rnctaphor They display an art far more akin to 3ie 
rhetorician's than to the poet’s 

Robert Emmet closed that speech in the dock, which 
hol^ iugti place among the senprures of the Irish people, 
'vnth the words When my country shall have taken her 
place among the natiOTS of the world, then, and not till 
then, let my epitaph be 'Wnttea ” Memory of those words 
were cau^t up m Moote’s lync . 
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“ O brcatlie not his name, let it sleep m the shade, 

Where cold and unhotioured his ashes are laid , 

Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed, 

As the night-dew tlut falk on the grass o’er his head 

But the mght-dew that fcUs, though m silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten widi verdure the grave where he sleeps , 
And the tear that wc shed, though m secret it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green m our souls ” 

No one can doubt but that Emmet’s utterance was the real 
poem, Moore’s only an ingenious amplification of part of 
It Yet Moore’s lync was worth much to Ireland 

Still, there is no denymg that Moore’s example helped 
to strengthen the rheton<^ tendency wbch disfigured 
Insh verse through the greater part oflast century— though 
this was perhaps inevitable in a Jiteracure whose mspiracion 
was so largely poliacal But it should be noted also that 
Moore, ignorant of the Insh language, caught from tlie 
Irish aurs something of die pecuhar dragging cadence which 
has been speaally charactensne of the later bterary move- 
ment headed by Yeats Tliere is a touch of it in ms well- 
known lync 

“ At die mid hour of night, when the stars are weepmg, I 
fly 

To the lone vale we lov’d when life shone warm m dime 
eye ” 

above all m the last Ime 

Faindy answering still die notes that were once so dear 

Even in Goldsmidi one finds this cadence, when for once 
Goldsmith also wrote to an Insh air, in die song mtended 
to have been sung by Miss Hardcasde m She Stoops to 
Conner “ Ah me i when shall I marry me ? ” Liscoi fo 
the but two lines • 
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“ Ske tiiat gives dl to the false one pursuing her 
Makes hue a penitent, and loses a lover ” 

Yet diese cadences might be matched, though not often, 
in the Elizabethan or Jacobean lyncs A totally diSetent 
rhythm, is heard m Moore s lync, “ The Irish Peasant to 
his Mistress ” : 

“ Through gnef and dirough danger diy smile hath cheer’d 
my way 

TiE hope seemed to hud from each thorn that round me 
ky” 

Thu recurs again and agdn in the Gaehc verse of the 
d^tecath century , and it should be observed that here, 
as in die Gaehc aUlsng or " vision,” the mistress is a pcrsoni- 
ftcation—dcher of Iceland, or perhaps of the Cathohe Church 
under penal laws : 

Thy nval was honour’d, while thou wast wrong’d and 
scorn’d 

Thy crown, was of btiais, while gold her brow adorn’d ; 
She woo’d me to temples, whilst thou ky^st hid m caves. 
Her ftiends were all masters, while dune, alas ’ were 
skves ; 

cold in the earth, at thy feet, I would rather be 
Than, wed v;hat I lov’d not, or turn one thought ftom 
thee.” 

Yeats, I dunk , learned from that rhythm, which tempts 
and baulks the ear , but no one else wnung in Enghsh 
caught its movement, with die notable exception of two 
among Moores comempoiancs, Jcreimah nalknan and 
"^^h, both of whom wra-e Irish speakers ; and 
nei et of 4em ever used this type of metre except m 
transktmg from the Irish. Here is a stanza of Walsh’s . 
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“ Have you been at Carrick, and saw you my true-love 
there. 

And saw you her features, all bcaunfiil, bright and fair » 
Saw you the most fragrant, flowery, sweet appic-tcee = 
Oh ’ saw you my loved one, and pines she m gnef like 
me > ” 

CaUanan has it even more markedly m “ The Outlaw of 
Loch Lene ” 

“ Oh, many a day have I made good ale m the glen, 

That came not of stream or malt, hkc the brewing of men 
My bed was the ground, my roof the greenwood above, 
And tlic wealth diat I sought, one fair kind glance, fiom 
my love 

'Tis down by the lake wlicre the wild tree fringes its 
sides 

The maid of my heart, die fair one of heaven, resides , 

1 dunk, as at eve she wanders its mazes along, 

The birds go to sleep by die sweet wild twist of her song " 

Yet generations had to go by before the experiments of 
these men were noted, and before a diffused study of Gaelic 
sent men back to native sources of mspiraaon And so far 
as Moore’s contribution to the technique ofpoetry m Anglo- 
Irish hteraturc is to be judged by its results, one can only 
find diat what was imitated in him was his facihty and his 
fluency. 


(issa) 



CHAPTER IV 


MATUA EDGEWORTH 

T ITERATURE is always to some extent the expression 
of A soaety. In Ireland, throughout the eighteen 
century, there were two societies absolutely distinct, an 
in the mam marked off by language. One of these was a 
nation of peasants , for such of the upper classes as were 
left in Catholic Ireland had to seek employment abl 03 <^ 
and become French or German oi Spanish in dieir specen 
and assoaauons mote often than English This peas® 
soaety was, as has been seen, soil producing for iwcli a 
Utetature in, its own language The odier “ nation, to® 
Anglo-lnsh, had scarcely become consaous of itself as * 
nation all half-way through die century ; and die 
which closed the century closed its separate pohncai exist- 
ence From 1780 to 1800 at all events Dublm was a true 
metropolis for die Anglo-lnsh The seat of government 
was there , and though the actual heads of government, me 
Lord-LicutenantandCluef Secretary, were almost invaTiahly 
Engluh, the parliament which considered Irish aSairs, and 
in great measure shaped Insh policy, was Anglo-Insh. 
existence was too brief to l^vc any lasting effect on 
features of the country but it left its mark on the capital, 
which widun the fifty years before 1800 had been adorned 
with several public buildmgs and hundreds of noble 
sions All diesc bdonged exdusivcly to the Anglo-Insh 
world, and when the polmcal independence of that nation 
was withdrawn, life began to ebb out of these splendours. 
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Dublin, which had been m the eighteenth century a normal 
capital, became the expression of an abnormd soaety , 
and from, tlic first, pens were busy depicting the strange 
medley that made up the kingdom of Ireland Indeed for 
a hundred years Ireland was to be the standmg joke of the 
British Empire— the clown m the cast Enghsh waters, 
even down to Meredith, when they introduced an Inshman 
mtroduced him as a comic character while tlie Irish, to 
whichever part of the nation ihey belonged, knew well 
enough that wJd gnef went with wild mirth , and that 
the condmons of Irish life bred savage enme and many 
speaal kmds of villamy 

Yet with few exceptions the work of that imagmation 
which expresses itself through prose was m Ireland seekmg 
for comedy and those who wrote with intimate know- 
ledge of Ireland were always aware diat two separate 
strains, Imked yet always at vanance, made up the whole 
people Each of these strains observed the omer as ahen 
In one sense Protestant waters knew more of Catholic 
Ireland than Catholic writers knew of the landlord class 
for there was no Irish landlord who was not surrounded 
by Catholic servants and retainers, whereas the Cathohes 
who wrote had very httic intercourse with the Protestant 
gentry Yet the lastmg effect of the penal laws had been 
to band Catholic Ireland into what was almost a secret 
souety with its own inhcntcd loyalties and inhcnted 
aspiranons , and for that reason the life of this Ireland was 
less open, less easily penetrated, dian tint of the Protestant 
race, who, as by right divme, hved in the open, with virtues 
and vices equally patent and mtelhgible But one thing 
was common to both sccuons — a complete disregard of 
law The Cathohe Irishman could not have respect for a 
system Earned to keep him m subjection and dispossessed 
the Protestant, who found himself m practice free to over- 
ndc ordmary legality m his dcahngs with the mass of those 
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about him, did not sec why there should be any restraints 
on his conduct, and fircqucnuy used the Catholic comm unity 
to set law at defiance — appealing instincGvely to the loyalty 
of hereditaity servant to hereditary master or overlord 
This loyalty sprang abundandy in me native Irish race, as 
m all pnraidvc peoples ; yet there was always present also 
the deep-seated instinct of the dispossessed to rejoice in and 
aim at the overthrow of the possessors Natiir^y enough, 
the presence of dns instmct was sensed, and resented as 
treachery by the possessors, who nevertliclcss continued 
to count on the loyalty which they accepted as their right 
So, throughout more than a century the conflict went 
on till the wheel had come full cnclc. All die literature 
of Ireland in the Enghsh tongue comes from a country 
tortured and twisted by die diroes of a gradual revolution, 
working its way by the most generous and the most savage 
impulses among a kind people Very few writers have 
approached the study of Ireland without passion, without 
a strong imaginauve bias for one or the other contending 
strains Yet at the very outset the elements of the struggle 
were set out with amazing detadunent m a htde master- 
piece. 


^ru Edgeworth was bom in 1767 and was therefore 
twelve yean older than Thomas Moore, although he and 
^ a jn frish htcraturc in the same year, 

I 00. She Was the scrond of her fethcr’s first family of 
ve chudren, and his first bereavement occurred when she 
arely six years old "Within four months she had a 
’ Richard Lovell Edeewordi never was long 
^ ^ commenced mammony at the 

^hilc suU an Oxford undergraduate, so 
Afflrra ^ twcuty Ycais bctwcen him and 

* steady compamcMi and ally m a life m wiuch 
wves were successive madents 'The first stepmother 
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lasted 0.11 Mana was tlnrtcen, and was rapidly replaced by 
1 second After another year or two Mr Edgeworth, 
whose whole married hfe or hves had hitherto been spent 
m England or France, came back to the family seat m 
County Longford Mana, then {in 1783) aged fifteen, 
from the first assisted him m all the duaes of his patnarchal 
position 

The Edgeworths had been m Ireland smee Elizabeth’s 
day, and appear to have been normal specimens of the 
Anglo-Insh gentry with the normal dash of extravagance 
Of this die only trace m Richard Level Edgeworth was 
his exuberance m matnmony Otherwise, he behaved 
diroughout hfe hkc the model of a cultivated English 
gentleman occupying a post of authonty m a serm-barbarous 
land “ Once settled down in his ancestral dominions,” 
Miss Lawless wntes in her cncbanong study of Mana, 

“ Mr Edgeworth found lumself m what to him 
must have seemed die very appropnite position of a licdc 
local kmg Like such a petty monarch he had his levees, 
Ins courtiers, his retainers— more or less ragged— like 
such an one he held lus courts of justice, and distributed 
rewards and pumshnicnts — at any rate of a minor land — 
pretty much according to hs& ovra ideas of justice or 
expediency ” 

Mana had every opportunity of observing this petty 
realm 


“ She rode her cob or pony * Dapple ’ beside him 
when he went Ins rounds she kept the accounts of the 
whole expenditure under his directions , she even seems 
to have acted for him as a sort of clerk or sub-agent ” 

We may be as sure as of anything not positively re- 
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corded diarMr. EdgcworAIostno oppominity ofdraudng 
wcsJcvcc morai could be ia'v'n oa c^cry occasion. Sis 
oa h:r part noted from the first die humours of a scene 
y-iucli V7« aU the more vivid because she had not grown up 
in ic Also from das ojuc onward she was wnans—tjut 
to amuse the voungcr broods ofier Kica’s 
^ Parents' Assistant, which 
tor A nundred yean at least was helpful to many parents, 
QiighnotspeciallytoInshpacaB. Ireland did not engage 
pen (cTccpt m letters) until she had been djioaah is 
rcbcUton of 1798 and the raid of Humbert's small Hcnch 
torce, which got unplcasand> near Idgewoithstown 
wtrm PvK W'cll in cram for the Lerisladvc Union whEn 
toe wrote her fine Insh novel->Cfljtfe Rackenl-’thc only 
^“'^^^^^•^owaaudedaDdunhamperei MissUwles 


CwJf RoikrM stands upon an entirely difretenc 
Edg^carJj's odier ■wiifiags. 
ii»\, • regarding Jifr— not from any 

canm, eiical, or dogmatic siaadpomt-'but timyly 
^toJely objccnvcly, as ic strikes, md as it ought to 
M arcst. So ^ from 5>jiy cut-and-dry code of 

must^ ^cw-ojdj put ks oar tn, and insisted, we 

but should be drawn, 

in coatrasr should be placed 

another of di« ^tiappdj. one after 

if adyta; of W Miss frdgcworth followed 

not bet ori^nalexanjplc, 

^c-pagc as " An 

of the Imh c and from tie Maimcn 

Sc^utres before tiw year jhe year 
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selected is that one m which the fash Parliament acquired 
the power to legislate freely for Ireland But it marks also 
virtually the period at which Mana Edgeworth first became 
acquamted with Ireland She professes to write, as the tide 
mforms us, of an order of dungs known to her only hy 
hearsay and the preface, dated igoo (in which we may 
recognize Mr Edgewordi’s fine Roman hand), sets down 
complacent observations 

“ The race of the Rackrents has long smee been 
extmcc in Ireland , and the drunken Sir Patrick, the 
litigious Sir Murtagh the fighting Sir Kit and the slovenly 
Sir Cond) , are characters which could no more be met 
with at present m Ireland dian Squire Western or Parson 
TruUiber in England When Ireland loses her identity 
by an union widi Great Britain she will look back with 
a smile of good-humoured complacency on the Sir Kits 
and Sir Condys of her former oastence '* 

Unfortunately, this did not prove to be true Anglo-Insh 
hteraturc m prose ficaon contmued to be occupied dunng 
the whole of the nineteenth century with the conditions 
produced by a disastrous system of land tenure and the 
speaal types evolved among those who paid rents and those 
who received them Mana Edgeworth herself m later 
novels has left us studies of Insh hfe which, even if they stood 
alone, would suffice to show how constant m essentials 
were the recurring types But neither she nor any of her 
successors achieved agam so masterly a rendering as is 
Castle Rackrent nor one m which characters and situations 
spoke so eloquently for themselves The reason is plain 
In this first effort she showed us the fash landlord type as it 
appeared to a typ^cd rrmmnr, whose personahty by an 
extraordinary feat of art, she was able to assume completely 
Thady Quirk, through whose account we become ao 
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Quainted. T.idi four successive ov.Tien of Castle R^ckreu^ 

is native IreUud as Maiia Edgeworth, knew it. He and tis 

are the permanent bach^ound. before v.hich die transent 
lords ofdie soil play their decorative parts. Thel^tanons 
of Maria Edgeworth as an Insh novelist are the li^taQo^ 
of her power to appridiend what Thady Qnirh reahv sto 
for and signified. , 

It must he said, however, diat die Rackrmts to 
Thady devoted lifelong aliegiaiice were nadvc his^ 

“ Everjfoody knows/’ Thady tells us, ‘ this is not die o 
fomily name, which was O’Shai^blm, related to the ki^ 
of Ireland — ^bnt that was before my tune.” Sir Patne^ 
first of die dpasty with whoia we become^quamt^ 
assumed die name of Rackrent as a ccodiaoa oisnccaos^ 
to the estate when his cousin, SirTallyhoo Raefeen^oro 
his neck in the huadog field. This condidon “ Sir 
O’Shanghlin at the time took sadly to heart, they say» 
bought better of it afterwards, seeing how large a sta-C 
depended upoait.” There is no comment • Swift had not 
set esample in vrin for this Anglo-Irish wnter, ^d the 
whole work is shot through and through wiih the Kzi 

irony : sentences are put into Thady’s mouth wHchcraV^ 

at once the mind of the man who utters them, and me 
ardst’s unspoken amusement. For instance, when -ir 
Patrick, die inventor of raspbert)' wHsk\-, died of his last 
bumper. Sir Murta^, who succeeded to foe dtle was a 
prudent man, and married into foe family of foe Skinfimts . 
yet he was not always well guided. " He dug up a ftir} 
mount against my advice,” says Thadyr " and had no 
afterwards Thon^aisatnedm2nin^elav.',hewasahtds 
too incredulous in ofocr ^na^rf»p; ” We are m no doubt 
how Mana Edgeworfo contemplated Thad) ’s bdicf 
ftiry powers, and, I thintr, are omte sure foai she found Sir 
Patrick’s attachment to foe O’Shauddm name and is 
asrodadons veiy lau^aablc. In Etinia, when the h^ ^ 
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discovered that not he, hut his foster brother, the bhck- 
srmth, IS the real Lord Glenthom, he resins name and rank, 
to make good at tlie bar as Mr O’Donoghoe But when, 
having done so, he is rewarded with die hand and heart of 
a beautiful heiress, the kind fnend suggests that leave may 
be obtamed for him to “ take and bear the name and arms 
of Delamere ” — to which his future wife was enoded 
And so It would not be necessary to conceive the sound of 
“ Mrs O’Donoghoe’s carnage stops the way ” A Mrs 
O’Donoghoe with a carnage would to Maria Edgeworth 
have been part of the joke of Ireland That indicates the 
hmitation on Mana Edgeworth’s title to be considered one 
of the national glones There was very httle of the High- 
lander about Sir Walter Scott, but the name MacGregor, 
for instance, did not in itself seem to him laughable 

Sir Walter, and every other Scottish novehst who had 
the gift of humour, laughed at many of the personages 
whom he created, and laughed at those diaractenstics m 
them wbch were most distinctly Scotch— whether it was 
in Bailie Nicol Jarvic or Dugald Dalgctcy or Cuddie Head- 
ngg, or Dandle Dmmont, or Evan dhu MacCombich, or 
Monkbams the Antiquary, or old Lady Gnzel in OW 
Mortality But we never lose the sense that these arc his 
ow people Mana Edgeworth loved Ireland and loved 
the mere Irish, as an En^shman may love and understand 
tlie Itahans And yet that hardly expresse it fully When 
Meredith draws Itahans, he is neither consaously nor sub- 
consaously the supenor of this disonct race Occasionally, 
for mstance in O’Halloran m ^cAhsaitcc, Mana Edgeworth 
presents an Irishman of Gaelic stock who is on die Enghsh 
level of culture She does not say that he is so surpnsuigly, 
but one feels that she is consaous of producing what will be 
difficult of acceptance w lule her contemporary Lady Mor- 
gan m her novel, O’Domell, keeps on emphasizing that an 
Irish Cathohe may conceivably be a culavatcd gentleman 

«23S1 9 
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It was of course true that in the Ireland of Miss Edge- 
wotth’s day, culavatcd Iroh Catholic gentry were 
rare speamens, and die causes of their fewness were fam^ar 
to her She knew that those of the older race who held 
the status of gentry and were eligible for preferment, were 
eligible because a profitable change had been made in mcir 
religious attachment — either by themselves or by tbe^ 
predecessors This upward step was never regarded wi 
adiniratJon , probably no Cathohe convert was ever 
thoroughly respected, except one gentleman who bcMine 
a Protestant that he might be qualified to fight a due 
Ihcsc &cts of Irish life arc not stressed by Mana Edgcwortii, 
but her portraiture is true to them. Count O’Hallor^ m 
the Absentee is a culavatcd man who has followed a miht^ 
career— m the Austrian service He has “ reared on 
estate” — not being qualified for any pubhc office. “ 
Ormond Sir Uhek O’Shanc is the naovc Irishman who 
has conformed, and, m the opinion of his cousin KinS 
Corny,” lord of the Bbek Islands, “was never the same 
man since” and certainly, though not wthout naavc 
generosity, Sir Uhek has a most accommodating consaence 
Kang Corny himself is an mcarnacon of die native Irish 
quahues as Miss Edgeworth conceived them : courageous, 
generous, ingenious, affccaonate, passionate, and unreason- 
able, rulmg capnaously over a people who look to him 
for favours or penalties— -not for jusnee . 

The successive lords of Casde Rackrent are Irishmen or 
native stock, elevated by conversion to the “ ascendancy > 
lords paramount in a countryside, so long as the estate 
can carry their expenditure They have difierent ways of 
squandering , it begins widi truly Irish hospitality under 
Sir Pamck, “ who could sit out the best man m Ireland, 
let alone the three kingdoms itsdfi” Under Sir Murtagh, 
a saving man who marned a saving woman, the last penny 
Was levied firorn the tenants , dy; table was provided with 
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duty fowls, and whatever else could be offered to propitiate 
my lady, and all Sir Muttagh’s 6rmm^ operations were 
earned on &ee of cost by " duty work “ he taught 'em 
all, as he said, to know the law of landlord and tenant” 
His only extravagance was htiganon, fed by a quarrelsome 
temper which ended him with a broken bloodvessel , 
and so came m Sir Kit, who was free-handed as the day, 
but unluckily ” left all to the agent , and tliough he had 
the spmt of a prmce, and hved away to the honour of his 
country, wluch I was proud to hear of, what were we the 
better of that at home » ” says Thady Money had to be 
raised by any means and every means and Thady’s son, 
Jason, coming into, notice as a useful assistant to the agent 
at copying the rent accounts, was rewarded witli a lease 
that had just fallen m Probably when the agent reported 
chat he could rase no more money, Jason was instructed 
to take over the accounts, and was mformed furdier that 
Sir ICit was marrymg the grandest heiress m England So 
Sir Kit brought home lus bnde, who was a Jewess and 
unreasonably refused to give up all her diamonds She 
was therefore shut up in her room and left tlicrc for a matter 
of seven years, at tlic end of which Sir Kit became involved 
m duels widi three gentlemen whose sisters put forward 
claims to be the next Lady Rackrent After disposmg of 
two, he was shot by the third, and the estate passed to his 
far-out cousm, Sir ConoUy Rackrent, “ commonly called 
for short among his fnench Sir Condy,” the most umver- 
saily beloved man diat Thady had ever seen or heard of 
But the estate was heavily embarrassed and Jason Quirk, 
now established as agent, had to explam the difficulties, and 
be compensated for tiding diem over Thady does not 
enlarge upon Jason’s chiracter, but he shows the steps by 
which die nanve Irishman, turning attorney and land- 
grabber. advanced towards possession, wfuie the native Irish 
landlord, bemg 'what Ireland would call a decent slob of a 
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man, slipped v/ith lazy good humour deeper into die tog of 
debt — and then, to crown all, ran away witli the daughter 
of a neighbouring squire, whose fortune was not at her own 
disposal. But the few diousands which she could command 
enabled the couple to cut a dash to her Ukmg , wWe, p 
for Sir Condy, all he asked, God bless bun, was to 
peace and quietness and have his horde and his whisky 
punch at night to himself” 

And so the debts accumulated, and diere was not always 
ready money enough in the house to buy candles But one 
way out was still opm, for no Member of Parhament could 
be arrested for debt ; an election fell handy, and free- 
holders were in great request, nor all of whom could 
swear that they had been on gjound where their alleged 

freeholds lay. . 

** Now, Sir Condy, being tender of die consaences ot 
those that had not been on the ground, sent out for a couple 
of dcavefuls of the sods of his farm of Gultceshinnagh 
and as the sods came into town, he set each man upon h^ 
sod, and so these, ever after, could fruly swear they had 
been upon the ground He gamed the day by this piece ot 
honesty.” 

A volume could be written on that passage as illustrating 
the Irish attitude to law, produced by the penal system 
But It carries its own comment The story goes on to show 
how with mgemous honesty Jason. Quirk laboured ^ 
supplant his employer in the possession of house and la^d, 
whue Sir Condy was good-humouredly dnnking hunseu 
to death, 'Wiedier Jason Quirk got the lands or no, is left 
among Law’s uncectaintics. Only one dung is clearly 
indicated • that the OTder of things which prevailed iu 
Castle Rackrent under successive owners of die old school 
could net last for long ; and Miss Edgeworth’s later stones, 
Efinw and The Absentee, show diat after die Union a 
somewhat different order prevailed, but no more durable 
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The new type of lindlord lived in England and spent m 
England the rents whicli were raised for him by agents 
who held all the landlord’s power, and often abused it 
tyrannousiy and shamelessly Mana Edgeworth’s sense of 
justice was revolted by such instances She wanted to see, 
and she wrote books to bring about, an Ireland m wluch 
landlords should hve on their estates, and administer tlicir 
properties with justice and benignity , an Ireland which 
could he made mto a country almost like the England 
which she knew, and Thomas Moore knew, surrounding 
the Lansdowne mansion of Bowood 

But as for entering info the naaonaJ aspirations of 
Ireland, or reahzmg tint Ireland lud a significant history 
of Its own out of which a new lustory should develop, she 
would have been mcnpablc of su<di flights At the end of 
Castle Raclretit when Thady has said his last word, a page 
IS added where a very different voice speaks We arc told 
that the " editor” lays Thady’s talc ‘^before the English 
reader as a specimen of manners and diameters which are 
perhaps unknown m England ” , and then follows philo- 
sophical comment 

” It IS a problem of difficult solution to determme 
whether a Union will hasten or retard the mehoranon 
of this country The few gentlemen of education who 
now reside m. tins country will resort to England , they 
are few, but they are in nothing uifetior to men of die 
same rank m Great Britain The best that can happen 
will be the introduction of Bnash manufacturers m their 
places ” 

I hke to t hi nk — indeed I have no doubt — that Mr 
Edgewordi, not Mana, \vrote these lines But she let him 
wntc them, and probably she accepted them cordially 
That IS why m Insh hterature Thomas Moore, who had a 
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real nationalism, is more s^juficant than Mana Edgeworth 
m the history of Irish literature , though in the history of 
the English novel, Castle JR/ickre/Jt ranks higher dian even 
the Irish Meh^ies in the history of Enghsh lyncal poetry 
For It may be claimed, I think, that if she did not 
introduce “ local colour ” into fiction, she first refined the 
use of It. The supreme argument for this view is to be 
found m the Eostenpt whicfi ought to have been a 
Preface,*’ at the end of Waverley “ It has been my object, 
Sir Walter writes, to desenhe these persons ” (the 
Lowland Scottish gentlemen and die subordinate characters) 
“ not by a caricatured and exaggerated use of the naoonai 
dialect, but by their habits, maimers, and feelings ' so as in 
some distant degree to emulate the admirable Irish portraits 
drawn by Miss Edgeworth.” 

Yet as an hash hterature written in English by native 
Irishmen began to develop, wc find one aspiration repeatedly 
expressed* Ireland was looking for its Walter Scott h 
needed more than Mana Edgeworth could give, wholly 
apart from the greater or lesser degree of creaovc genius 
Scott was in entire sympathy with all that was Scodand 
Jacobite by inscmct, he could sympathize with Covenanter 
almost as with Cavaher, because the Covenanter was a 
natural expression of Scotland- Mana Edgewordi knew 
and loved the Irish , hut no one could say that she was in 
full national sympadiy with Ireland, or even with Ireland s 
nght to be considered a nation 
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JgEFORE steam transport, Edmburgh and Dublm were 
a longer journey from London than New York is 
to-day, and were naturally much more distinct m character 
than they became when die distance could be covered m 
a day Yet tlie culnvaced, weU-to-do class in both capitals 
belonged to the same soaal order, and members of it, when 
they wrote, wiote m die mam for London readers Miss 
Edgeworth was bom into tbs class, Moore was admitted 
TO It, and they were pubbshed m London 

But inevitably in ciacs so distant, each centre had its 
own fugitive hterature addressed to its local pubhc — its 
own journals and magazines These swumed in Dublin, 
as mdeed tliey soli do , and clirough the medium of these, 
Insh works of a very different type from tliat represented 
by Moore and Miss Edgeworth began to get a hearing 
Somethmg similar could be seen m. Edmburgh , Hogg, 
the Ettnck shepherd, was a pillar of Blackwood’s Magazine 
But Hogg, peasant tliough he was continued the tradition 
of a literature to wlucii peasant and noble had contnbuted 
for five hundred years, and wbch m his hfenme had been 
earned to its supreme height by an Ayrshire ploughman 
The men who m Ireland were the counterparts of Hogg 
or of Hogg’s contemporary (and Barne’s forerunner) Jolm 
Galt had no such Lterary tradition The hterature of die 
Gaehc people was in its own language If Insh peasants 
were represented speaking Ei^hsh, diey must be represented 
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speaking ignorantly. But Soict’s Lowlanders, or Gaits, 
speak the di'stmct and coltivatcd tongue of which Bums 
Vf'as the supreme master- 

Ireland’s native -writers of last century knew English m 
one sense perSictly, just as Bums did But it was not in uieir 
blood and hones. Burns is not only one of die greatest 
lync poets, hut also among the most technically accorn- 
plishcd ; yet if Bums had left only what he -wrott w 
Standard English, his name would hardly have survived. 
His native tongue was Scots Language is not merely a 
mechanical instrument of expressing disembodied moughrs , 
It has infinire colours and tones, and the perception of dicm 
IS ao^uired by heredity. The Irishmen v/ho wrow then or 
Ireland had to wnte of it in a language which certainly was 
not yet the language of dicir parent stock. Three naiufis 
stand out— Carletoa, Banim, and GnfSn ; and of diese the 
most important and most a^iificant is William Carletoa 
&r he came not only of nanve lash race, but of Iwh- 
speaking peasants The name is the anglicized form oi 
O'CaroTaa. Ks modier was a Kelly. . 

He was bom m 1794, on the borders of T3^onc 
Monaghan, in a district where die most distressing fcatuT® 
of Irish hfe were savagely accentuated ; for here 
divisions of race and religion v;crc not merely hctv.'cca the 
landlord class and the tenantry. The soil was not oidy 
owned bj Protestants but in part occupied by them ; and 
die peasantry were divided into two camps, each having 
own oath-bound assocbtion, ready to administer ie o-tvn 
«>accpdon ofjusacc- Facoon nghngg was rampant every* 
w here in the Ireland of diM day ; but here, in Ulster 
and the part of Ulster where numbers were most evady 
balanced, it took on the chrracter of a smouldering guenlk 
war ber’.ecn Orangemen and Ribbonmen. 

"^kEum Carleton was ihs vonnacst child by five ) ean 
m a family of fourteen duldrcn. His father was. by the 
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standard of his tunes, a moderately well-to-do farmer , 
he spoke English as fluently as he spoke Irish, and he had, 
what IS still to be met widi among peasant “ shanachys,” 
a marvellous verbal memory " As a narrator of old t^cs, 
legends, and histoncal anecdotes,” his son writes, he was 
’’ unnvalled and his stock of them inexhaustible What 
rendered this of such pecuhar advantage to me as a hterary 
man was that I heard them as often, tt not oftener, m the 
Irish language as m the Enghsh, a arcumstance which 
enabled me to transfer the gemus, die idiomatic pecuhanty 
and conversaQonal spirit of the one language into the other, 
precisely as the people diemscdves do m their dialogues, 
whenever the heart or the loiaginaaon happens fo be moved 
by the darker or the better passions ” 

Tlut sentence, &om tlic unfinished autobiography 
wbch was the last of Carlcton’s wnong?, seems of capital 
importance Carlccon attempted msonctivcly v'hat Synge, 
nearly a century iaccr, was to do by study widi a finished 
literary art , he tned to bring firom one language mto the 
other the form and colour of the Insh mind The concent 
of that mind, Irish feeling and Irish dioughr, Ireland’s sense 
of her own past and hopes for her future could be expressed, 
and were expressed, in Enghsh far better by otlier pens than 
Carleton’s Neither Irish history nor Insh legend took hold 
on him , his interest was only in die Lfe that lay about him, 
diat he had taken part m widi lusty vigour, and that could 
be turned to picturcsq^uc and popular account 

But music moved lum, and lus mother, who spoke Irish 
more easily than English, came of a family who had com- 
posed, he says, “ several fine old fcish songs and ars, some 
in praise of a patron or a fiiend and others to celebrate 
rusQc beannes ” 

Carleton showed exceptional qmckness as a scholar, 
though schooling was bird fO come by, and he had praca- 
caliy no access to books But his parents gave him every 

(1 »S3) 10 
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chance they could, and set him apart for learning — to make 
a pnest. But the vocadon was lacking, and if one can accept 
his own account, the scholar, aichough always dressed in 
black, and regarded as the young priest,” led the country- 
side m athlcncs — ^leaping, waght-chrowing, and dancing, to 
tixe general admiiaaon. Upon one thing, however, he 
resolute* he would not be a spade labourer ; and until he 
was well over twenty he lived on his relations and his 
fnends, evidently dunking it not only nght but natural 
that his ambmon should be assisted. This help was gi'cn 
lum, as his own account makes clear, by people httlc better 
off ^an himself That they gave it, and that he not oiuV 
took it, but in his old age told gladly how gladly he took 
It, is a sionificanc fact in die study of Insh literature 
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William Caricton clearly diouglit that Ins pursuit of learning 
and his endeavour to nse out of “ slavery ” deserved support 
none the less, though he was not going to be a pnest 

The best known among his Tratts and Stones of the 
Irish Peasantry is “ The Poor Scholar,” which, apart 
from Its ment as literature, is a capital document on the 
surprising system by which boys from die poorer parts of 
Ireland set out to the richer land of Munster, where farmers 
could keep a schoolmaster among them able to teach the 
classics The poor scholar got his board and lodging free 
m one of the farmhouses, helping the children of house 
with, tbcir lessons Money to pay die school fees and 
expenses of his journey was subsenbed by die people of his 
pansh— Protestant neighbours often adding their contribu- 
tion Carleton desenbes the whole with great fixe and full 
knowledge, for he himself set out as a poor scliolar, though 
before he had gone far on his journey his heart faded him 
and he came home 

But such leammg as he got, he got m simdar schools— 
and he learnt to read and wnte Latm fluendy , and when 
he began to support himself, it was by teaching His 
sketches of the Insh schoolmaster— they recur m several of 
his stones — show the dass as pretennom and pedantic, 
talkmg an English stuffed widi long words In die eigh- 
teenth century dieir predecessors, probably no better 
mstructed m the classics or madiemaacs, were, as has Been 
shown, masters of die Irish tongue, transmitters of a formed 
Gaehc style Those of Carlcton’s day, like Carleton himself, 
m most cases, might know Irish, but regarded Enghsh as 
die language of culture and used it as a matter of self- 
respect 111 Scodmd, the equivalents for them, and their 
pupils had m the first place in dicir ears the traditional 
hterature of dieu: origmal Lowland tongue its lyncs and 
hsPads , but more ehsn that, Aey had as (he very fouads- 
non of all instruction, die Bible translated into English at 
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the moment -when English gemus reached, its higbeit 
literary expression Catlcton. cannot properly he called 
a self-educated man , he was given, and he grasped at, all 
the education that could have fitted him for the pnesthood ; 
hut in the craft of Uterarv expression he was without that 
subconscious preparation which comes of a man’s familianty 
with masterpieces m die langu^e that he « to use A Bible 
Clmstian has a formidable advantage when it comes to 
expressing either his dioughts or his feelings , and Carlecon, 
though as his wnong? show he was truly educated in the 
teaching of Chnstiamcy, never got the cadences of the 
Enghsh Bible into his ear or on ms tongue.— One strange 
thing about bim is that though no one has expressed more 
perfectly the simple rehgious feeling of Cadiolic Ireland) 
his own. fidehey was most dubious After a senes of make- 
shift scrapings through stray teaching jobs, he succeeded 
in getting work in Dublin, as a clerk m the office of the 
Sunday School Society. This was about 1825, m the year 
when O’Connell’s agitation was at its height, and opponents 
of Cathohe emanapaaon were busy as pToscIyti2ers. 

The Sunday School Soaety was not the most acove 
form of this, but some clergymen conducted a vigorous 
pamphleteering campaign, and the ChrisUan 
was their organ Carlcton, now turned of thirty and 
mamed, was anxious to cam money , he had already tried 
his hand at essay wnQng , but the Reverend Csesar Otway 
(himself a wnter who is still readable) suggested that be 
should supply studies of Insh peasant hfe, to iHuscratc 
Its supersnoons His first published work was a desenp- 
Qon of the pdgnmage to Lough Derg m County Donegal 
and the two days of fesfing and other mortifications 
Naturally, under these conditions, it was not written in 3 
tone to please Catholics 

For the Clmstian Examiner Carlcton contmued to write 
fi^om 1828 to 1831, and in the two last of these years also 
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for tlic Notionol Md^azmc, said to Lave been started by 
students of Trinity College In 1830 he published— m 
Dublin— his first bool Trails and Slones of the Insh 
Peasantry A second volume with the same title followed 
It in 1833, and contained " The Poor Scholar ” and ‘ Tubber 
Derg,” which are generally counted his best work Yet 
die longer story (making a full volume) of “ Fardorogha 
the ALser ” has much more remarkable power This 
appeared first in die Dubhii Unwersity Magazine, to wbch, 
from Its foundation in 2S33 Carlcton was a fi-equent con- 
tributor, until 1842, wlicn Lever became its editor In the 
latter year The Nation newspaper was founded as die organ 
of Young Ireland , and this is a landmark in the lustory 
bodi of lush literature and Insh politics 

Carlcton was then close on fifty His popul-inty was 
established not only in Ireland, out in England , yet 
Catholic and Natiotiahsr Ireland looked askance at him, by 
reason of his contnbuuons to the Chnstian Examiner, wben 
with all diac unwelcome cnoasm of die priesthood had 
been reissued in a volume as Tates of Irish Life From, 1842 
onwards his friendship with the group whose organ was 
The Nation produced a marked d^gc in die bent of bs 
work, and his power of denunaaaon was now expended 
on bad landlords and agents “Valenunc McCIutchy,” 
a savagely propagandist story of this kind, had a great 
vogue , but the most popular by of all ins works was 
the novel Willy Reilly, published in 1850 

He hved on, still writing, all 1868 But essentially, as 
a writer, he belongs to the period before die Famine of 
1846-48 His reputation was then fully made, as indeed 
is proved by the pubhc movement to secure lum a pension 
m 1847 This hst of signatories to a memorial presented 
to die Lord-Lieutcnant was headed by the Lord Chancellor 
and die Duke of leuKfer , zc included die Provost of 
Tnmty College die Cathohe Archbishop of Dublm, and 
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from Ulster Dr Montgomety and Dr. Cooke, die two 
foremast Presbyterian divmes. Noblemen, great names 
in die Orange order, figured along vatk Snndi O’Prien 
and Gavan DuSy, both of tvliora were shortly to be on 
trial for high treason, and the pension of ;^200 was 
^nnted by Lord John Rnsscil’s govemmenc. But die niost 
stgrufreant name of all was Man^ Edgeworth, who wrote 
—not for publication, but for Caxlcton’s eye— iet admira- 
tion for works whidi give wiffi such masterly strokes 
and in sudi strong and vivid colour die pictures of out 
country s manners, her vnroes and her vices, widioui 
ministering to party prejudice or cxddng dangerous 
passions ” 

She wrote dus after “ Valenrinc McClutchy ” hsd 
appeared. Buc thca Miss Edgewtw^ herself had not been 
sparing m ter censure of the InsK land syitem , and she 
too reasonable a woman not to take it as right that 
Carietoa should throughout be for the tenant as ag^t 
the unmord and the agent and the process server She 
counted It for virtue to hun, doubdess that he denounced 
most vigorously the Ribbon lodges, and gave a picture of 
^ ^ v'hich one villain could twist to his own persond 

a league formed to pioiett — or to revenge — the whole 

He most notable thing about Carleton is foat one freh 
^ to be wnc^ for Ireland, not for England. He is 
eiling^ones ofhis ovm people to a difrerent class ofliuh- 
Yc^ cym so, he fceh it necessary to e.^Ia]n, as Maria 
Edgeworth did nor explain in Castk Rjukreni, What is 
worse, '^■'yevcr,juscbccaijschcfoebiumsclf to beaddressing 
hav'c his people m their power, he is dcplor- 
“ ha^ope — espedatty on the Jland Laws 

1 Scholar ’ is spcalt by foe digression which 

^ abtcttOe landlord was indneed to look 
agents doings This change of heart is foe poor 
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sdiolar’s work, but we lose s^t of die poor scholar for 
much too long In “ Tubbet Derg ” such digressions have 
more justification, since die whole is the history of a 
decent farmer fomily dnven out to beg on the roads , a 
case only too common. 

Readers of Carlcton should remember that the long 
Napolcomc wars sent the price of food up prodigiously, 
and consequently Insh landlords could and did raise the 
rents, and raise their own scale of living Then came 
depression after the war , but the Irish populaaon had so 
multiphed that appheants swarmed for every farm The 
margm was too narrow, and in 1822 famine came with a 
seventy that is only not remembered because, a gencraaon 
later, a greater scourge destroyed not thousands, but 
hundreds of thousands, leavmg a land drained of its vitality 
The Ireland which Carlcton desenbed was die Ireland of ms 
youth — overcrowded, miserably poor, yet full of lusty life 

A novehst seeking for stnlang madent naturally dwelt 
on. Its lawlessness Murder foe revenge is a recurring 
madent m all these scones , so arc frauds and mjomces 
that breed murder Where people had nothing to eat hut 
potatoes and mdk, and whisl^ cost three halfpence a 
glass (provided it paid no duty), poteen makmg was a great 
industry — often also a desperate resource for earning the 
rent Secret alhanccs for this fitted m easily wth the secret 
soaeUes , and gangs used to defymg die law were ready 
aids for abduction, a practice introduced by tlic landlord 
class and adopted by the poor Duelling docs not come into 
tales of die peasantry, but facnon fighting supphes even 
darker colour 

Add to these die emotions of a race accustomed to give 
every feehng full vent m words, or wailings, or shouts of 
dehght or despair and defiance — the strong impulses of a 
rchgion, cherished under every difficulty, yet mixed with 
many superstitious behefs — and you have the mgrcdicnts 
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that Carleton and his nvals worked with- But none of 
them came as he did from the very soil, out of the most 
typical peasantry. ^ 

For the tenderness of his work one would 
to “ The Poor Scholar ” and to the last passage m Tub -f 
Derg.” But nothing stands out vn^ such onp^ wree 
as the study of the peasant miser in Fardotogha, v-mern 
if the wnter’s art had matched his power of concepaom 
might rmk vadi Turgeniev’s “ King Lear of the Steppes. 
And in that same story the character of the miser s 
deserves to be noted for its ponraimrc of what is best m 
die Christian religion as expressed dirough die person oi a 
Catholic fash peasant v;oinan- 

Eut the art is at every pomt sadly to seeb Carl^o 
never filled a really large canvas , and even lo his short 
tales he is always redundant. He encumbers tie csscnuai 
utterance with a burden of superfluous words. He 
more is die pity, a thoroughly nncdocatcd writer. He had 
a strong power fist visual imagery , when he describes 8 
landscape, it is clearly present to die mind’s eye ; and h* 
had a natural feeling for die rhydimic beauty of words 
Many an ear has been haunted by the opening of his poem, 
“ Sir Turlogh’s Ends ” . 

“ Tie bndc she bound her golden hair, 

IQllcevy, oh, Eilleevy.” 

Butdieefii^is frittcredav/aythroughatediousprocesnonof 

long stanzas. Afewfincsmaybcquotedalso (fromapoem 
published ia T}ie Chjisixan Exotmner) to illostrate the two- 
handed talent of dns nauiral-honi but untaught writer ' 

“ As die white low mist die meadows kissed 
hi the summer twd^t’s g] ow. 

And die otter spla&ed and the wild duck dashed 
hi the sedgy lake hdow. 
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’Twas sweet to hear die silver bell 
For die flocks on high Dunroe 
From the rail’s hoarse throat the ceaseless note 
Would flit, now far, now nigh, 

And the quavering hum of the snipe would come 
Quick shootmg from die sky ” 

Certamly the man who wrote these hii« knew his country- 
side among the hills and htde loughs of the Ulster border, 
and felt ic m. his heart 

The otlier novelists need less artenQon John and 
Michael Bamm were sons of a well-to-do shopkeeper in 
Kilkenny who dealt in spotting guns and fishing tackle 
John Bamm, horn in 1798, was wntmg romances and verses 
from his clnldliood, and as a bov ui his teens saw and adored 
Tom Moore, acting m the Kilkenny Theatre No wonder 
he adored, since " Anacreon Moore ” called )iim " a 
brother poet,” and gave him a season-ticket for die plays 
At fifteen he decided to be an artist, studied for two years 
in the Academy attached to die R.oyal Dublin Society, and 
at eighteen set up as a teacher of drawing m Kilkenny 
Then, after a passionate and tragic love idyll, he gave up 
art and deaded to try his fortune m Dublin as an author 
Finding poor sustenance there, he pushed across to London 
with a poem, “ Ossian’s Paradise, ' for which a publisher 
surprisingly was found Less surpnsmgly the pubhsher 
went bankrupt But Bamm, not discouraged wrote a 
play, Damon and Pythias, and Macrcady as Damon -with 
Charles Kemble as Pythias brought it out at Covent 
Garden With the money so gotten he went back to 
Kilkenny, paid his debts and discussed with his elder 
brother Michael the possibility of tales illustrating Irish 
life So began, the project of Tales of the O’Hara Family — 
a joint work It began m 1S23, before Carleton had 
published anything 

(4 Z3S) 
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John Bamm. went back to London, bringing a vnfe ; 
and ia. London he met anojhcr Ksh adventurer, carnii^ 
as Hs equipmenc a blank verse tragedy. This vras Gersid 
Gxifin, SOD. of a moderately vreli-to-do business nsan Jn 
Lunenji, who failure m business svas left with enough 
means to hay a pleasant bouse on tbc tidal Shannon- Sere 
again, was a precoaotjs calen^ and the Isd was barely ninetcua 
when he set oat for I^ondon, wiihout fiaends or resources*- 
except some aid from his ddec brother, dioi settled as a 
doctor near Adare 

■Without Banim’s help, GnSn most have gone nQ0ff» 
but thanks to it and to his ovm energy he made sHft 
some taiserablc hack wock at transUtmg, and a joo ^ 
tt^orter ia PachaiDcat— meanwhSe hawkmg aboct Im 
fimshed tr^edy, 4^j«rc, and completing saomer, Gjsi?p«^ 
—which w as in fra aa< d by Maaeady, but not nndl 
its author’s death. His stay m London lasted from 1823 
1827. when his btodicr persuaded him to rewra to CountT 
limcack. Nothing that he mote m dm penod has im- 
portaace; but within that time his Sicuus success had 
opened a door “ Nobody knew aa)*dimg of Banian du 
he pobhshed his ‘ O’Hara ' tales, v/luch are bscotoinc moie 
ana more popular every day,” GnSai wrote- the second 
series, pubkshed in 1R26, was egually popular, and it U 
memorable that Banim sought to assist lie ^-onngcr man 
fey ashmg him to contribute as one of the imaginary 

O’Hanfrnuly, Gnffin did not accent, bm followed on die 

same crack vnth Tela of the Mi!t7sler Festivcis, winch 
appeared in i8zS wlnle be stayed with his hrodier « 
Pallas Kcory. In these snrroandn^ he began his tuH" 
length novel, 77if Colleoieas — ^wfaich was wntren under the 
cncouragcmeit due to the rccepQoa of his Munster tales 
finished hasoly la Lmdon, it appeared in 1825, and in dn 
uext year he retumsd to die pirasant suiroiindings of bi 
brother's home. 
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Banim, less fortuintc, though perhaps more successful, 
had no sucli refuge open to him , he had a wife md children, 
and must hvc where he could best eim in the only way at 
lus command Even this was rendered impossible by fading 
health, and m 1829 he was ordered to France By 1830, 
in his tlurty-secoud year hcwroteoflumselfas “ a paralysed 
man wallang with much difiiculty,” and two years later 
he was forced to appeal for pubhc help He claimed for 
lumself that at twenty-five he was ‘ Imown at least as a 
nanonai novehst, even tliough of a humble order,” and 
that smcc tlien he had written twenty successful novels and 
five successful dramas ” 

Help came m i835» when he and his wife, also an 
invabd, returned to Ireland, a benefit performance was 
given for them at the Theatre Royal in Dubhn, and at 
Kilkenny the novelist was welcomed •wnth an address from 
the atizens , further, a pension of helped 

through the remaining years of his cnppled existence aU 
It ended m 1842 Till the last, he and his brother contrived 
to issue m collaboration Tales of the O'Hara Fauuly 

Gerald Gnffin had died in 1840 , but had gradually 
ceased to write or at least to publish, from a growmg sense 
diat desire for htcrary fame was not compatible with a truly 
rchgious hfe for after apenod of scepaasm he had returned 
witii fervour to ius Cathobc fadi, and finally, m 1838, 
decided to enter a monasoc hfe, but not one of con- 
templation He joined the lay order of Chnsoan Brothers 
founded for the purpose of cducatmg the children of the 
poor After two years’ happy service with them, he caught 
typhus fever and died within a few days 

During this penod of lus life he abstamed altogether 
from writing, and before he entered upon it, made a 
general destruction of his manuscripts The best known 
of all lus work, the song " Eileen Aroon,” was recovered 
from some scraps overlooked Oddly enough, however, 
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he left the drama Gtsippits m his brother’s care, and it was 
performed at Drury Lane in February 1842, wth great 
applause, Macready andHden Rucitplaymg tlie cbiefparts 

It IS clear that of these men the Bamrns were the 
pioneers, and both diey and GnfSn anticipated Carieton 
The idea of producing from. Irish sources of inspuaaott 
something hl:e what Scott had drawn fironi Scotland, was 
John Banim’s , but his brother Iviichael actually 
Crohoore oj the BiUhooh, much the most power&l of the 
“O’Hara” tales. Sail, when the professional man 0 
letters died, the home-kcepmg brother wrote no 
but settled down, to be postmaster at Kilkenny ^1 the 
work of the Banims and all diat of Gerald Grif&n hes beiorc 
the hterary movement connected with The Nation i and 
the Ireland of which they wrote had not been, swept by cne 
famine 

But the writers of The Nation accepted The Colleftans 
as the outstanding Irish novel. Itshfe was prolonged at least 
till the close of ebe century by Dion Boucacault’s drama- 
tized version. The Colleen Sawn. To-day it not camy 
read ; certain scenes have force (recalling the Brontes), but 
It degenerates constantly into Lystencal violence , and lot 
the most part Gnflxn is dcscnbmg the manners of people 
among whom he had not hved — the Irish landlord cl^s 
Elly O’Connor, the lovely daughter of the ropemaket 
at Garryowen, is a hvang and most pathetic figure ; but 
the peasant characters arc drawn with exaggeranou, except 
one who plays a very small part, Myles na Coppalcen, the 
pony dealer &om KiUamey But if none of Gnffin’s prose 
wears well, nearly all ihe songs scattered through this book 
m profusion are full of life, merry or moumfuL 

Broadly speaking, m these novelists of purely Irish 
stock wc get the picttnc of a country where transitions 
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arc violent, and contrast savagely accumulated wlicre 
life IS held cheap, yet where aficctions are of passionate 
mtcnsity , where the tragic and tlie ludicrous jostle each 
other Yet tlie darker strain predominates whether in 
“ The Poor Scholar ” or “ Fardoroghi/’ m Crohoore of the 
BiUlwol, or m The Collegians, there is far more to shock and 
terrify than to amuse — tliough in all these books humour is 
present almost as an obhgatory element That is Ireland 
of die days before the famiiK^ seen through Irish eyes , 
and It cannot be said that the English public was mdifFercnt 
to die merits of the picture All diese men were praised 
— Banim and Carleton were pensioned — by Englishmen 
m power Yet what they offered was not what England 
wanted &om an Insh novehst England wanted to be 
made to laugh It got what it wanted Eom a very similar 
picture, presented, but widi a very different emphasis, 
m the work of these men’s contemporary Charles Lever, 
who throughout die wliole Victorian period passed as the 
representative Insh novelist 

Charles Lever was Insh only as Swift was , that is to 
say, he was bom and bred m Ireland, but bom of Enghsh 
parents His father was a building contractor, who by 
government influence got the contract for the Dublin 
Custom House — a very noble piece of work to be connected 
with Charles, his second son, was bom m 1806 and was 
gomg joyously through Tmiity while Gnffin and Bamm 
were strugglmg and starving ui London His elder brother 
took orders, and was curate at Portumna on Lough Derg 
where Charles spent many vacations, and so drew his 
impressions of Insh country hfe outside Dublm from the 
country of die Galway Blazers He was a handsome lugh- 
spirited youdi widi a passion for pracacaljokmg and hved 
gloriously and uproanously m college as a medical student 
Having got his qualification he was prompted by die spint 
of adventure to go out as surgeon on an emigrant slup 
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bound for Quebec, and spent the summer of 1829 in 
wanderings, even among the Indian mbes According to 
his ownstorx’jhcw’as adopted into a tnbe and had to escape 
by stealth. After his tewro, he spent a penod at the 
University of Gottingen, and explored Germany before he 
retired to Dublin to walk the hospitals, and cscabhsh 2 
social club in rivalry of the German Biui^csscj’i^i. At this 
tiine he began contnbnong to the local magazines 

hi 1S32, when cholera broke out, the young doctor was 
sent down to cope with it in West Clare, and had his head- 
quarrm m Kdrush, where there was a Ijnd of informal 
club m which he heard a vast deal of anecdote of Irish life 
west of the Shannon Here also he met cctrcine typical er- 
arnplcs of the Irish parish pnesr, as seen in general society- 
From Clare his profession took bm to the most opposite 
part or Ireland ; for he became dispcnsar)’ doctor in Port- 
stew’arr, on the borders of Derry and Antrim, some ten 
nmes torn the Giant's Causeway Here the people to 
whom he most m i n ister were Utter Protestants, spcalang 
with a Scotush accent and in a Scottish dialect. living 
near by was W. H. Maxwell, a sporting clergyman, w^hose 
dunes ia County Mayo were largely left to a curate and 
me two made fiicnds MarwcU had already written 
Captain Blake oj the Rifles The young doctor was noted 
or his talk , a shy child, son of me metor of Portstewart, 
who generally fied before -vcitots. used to creep into die 
room when he heard that Dr Lever was there, telling story 
■’ ter story. Presently die friendsbp with Maxwell led 
to a visit to Maxveli s parisli in County Mayo, and each 
mm ^couraged the o^r. Mazw^ began to write his, 
I ports ef tile iVest- I.ever be^to send to the 
ntv^sity Magazine a loosdy connected stnae of stoaes, 
^eir tide. ‘‘The ConfcssicS of Harry 

Tbs magazine had been started m 1833 by six Tnnity 
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College men, one of -whom was Isiac Butt , and Butt was 
editor when the first number of “ Lorrequer ” appeared m 
February 1837 

Gerald GnfFin’s career was finished , Bamm was 
broken in health , but Carleton, in the height of lus powers, 
was at tile same time contnbiitmg to this Dublin equivalent 
of Blaclwood Lever, soil anonymous, began to find 
“ Harry Lorrequer ” much talked of, also, he began to feel 
hfe at Portstewart tedious In 1837 he took the step of 
transferrmg himself with his wife and children to Brussels, 
where he could count on backing fi:om Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, who had been Casdcreaglis pnvate secretary, 
and was tlien Mimster at Brussels And smee the Mimster 
long aftenvards described Charles Lever as “ one of the 
most agreeable among the four or five most agreeable men 
he ever fell m with,” and wondered whether he did not 
“ shme even more m conversation than in writing," it is 
certain diat this young Insh doctor had, soaally speaking, 
a bnlhant hfe m Brussels 

Meanwhile " Lorrequer " went on, not planned as a 
contmuous story, but simply as a number of scenes m die 
hfe of an exuberant young Enghsh subaltern, whose regi- 
mental duty had brought lum to Ireland, and who had been 
captured by the humours and adventures of that country 
It did not even appear regularly, and the last mstalment was 
puhhshed early m 1840 But the same number announced 
tliat m the next would be found the b^innmg of “ Cliarles 
O’Malley, die Irish Dragoon ” by “ Harry Lorrequer,” who 
was now recogmzcd as indispensable to the magazme 
Not the diversions of a soldier m peace time hut war was 
now the dieme , and the Peninsokr campaign, on whidi 
Lever had embarked his hero, offered splendid matenal 
He earned the same rattling spints mto senoiis narrauve 
as into broad farce, and bis popoWnty was csiaVliStitd wbAe 
he was still anonymous llie author s name was not dis- 
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closed until “ Jacl: Hmton” ms jEmished, and by dus time, 
in 1842, Lever bad. given up medicine and accepted a 
Handsome income as editor of The Dublin Unwersiiy 
Magazine A fine old house at Templcoguc, five nules 
from tbe centre of Dubhn, and &dog across the btde rivet 
Dodder to tbe mountains, now became bis borne Here be 
bved wndi tbe profuse bospitahty whicb was tbe Insb 
cbaractensuc that most appealed to turn , and as ids books 
multipbed,he came to becomidered as the one Irish novelist, 
for no other writer on Irish subjects approached his pop'^" 
lantv outside Ireland. , ^ 

It would be absurd to say diat he did not know Ireland , 
bom and bred m Dublin, marned to an Insh wife, b^ 
spent several years as a doctor m typical Insh countrysides ; 
and his novds are there to witness that he delighted in 
Ireland, as many an Englishman, made Insh by adoption 
has done since It is even true chat he ideaoned hinueh 
widi Ireland — ^naturally enough, with one section, of 
the landowning class He accepted the Insh reverence ^d 
affccaon for “ the old stodt,” and one may even say that 
for him tc added to dicir piccuresqueness if die stock was 
Cachohe. If he made no very clear distinction betwem 
Gael and Norman, diat is natural, because for him we 
extreme charactensuc expression of Insh life wai to be 
found in Connaught, and few people remember diat 
Burke or Blake, for instance, is a Norman-Enghsh name 
In feet, for Charles 1 ,-ever, Irish history began with Grattan s 
Parliament, and like many anodier good Unionist he kept 
ail his respect for diose who opposed die Union, and had 
a fine contempt for its bnhed supporters. None the less, 
he was by all his mstuicts for the Enghsh connection, and 
instinctively regarded those of the Cathobc Irish who were 
not peasants as vulgar persons seeking to push dieir way into 
civiliaed soaety 

Lever had left his editorship before the femine , he 
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only rcnnmcd three ycirs m Dublin During tint time 
lus own orh did not ch-mqc its chiractcr But it \\ is not 
possible for my mtciltgent mm to know Ireland before 
the fanniic and after it witliout showing die mark of diosc 
years Between 184^ and 184.5 Irclmd was hcadmg for a 
calamity as great as ever fell on any countr) , and it struck 
both die main classes, landlord and tenant widi ruinous 
force Lever’s later work lias value to-da) only because 
of lus sympathy avidi a landlord class diat had been splendid 
in proaigaut), and went down into picturesque rum 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE YOUKG UtELAKP I^OVEMEia’ 

TN tie period before the feminc, when Carlcton ^ 
^ Lever begun to write, there was a flush of hectic ^ 
in. the Irish people Dublin m 1840 was tie capital o a 
popuktion that had reached eight imlhons, and was rapi^y 
mcreasmg A terrible proportion of these — ^aot less than 
four mfiions—were miserably poor, but 
labourers producing wealdi for somebody, and mere was 
wealth an die capic^ On the odier hand, die people, poor 
as they were, were lifted by a naQonal aspirarion. In 1829 
Catholic Emandpation had been earned after a vast move- 
ment, behind which lay the threat of physical force. 
O’Connell, the incarnation of this impulse, was presung 
now for Repeal of the Union — ^in other words, for 
tton of self-govemmcnc to Ireland on a basis which 
no longer limit pov;er to die Protestant minority ; and hn 
words, delivered to immense assemblies, reached Irebn 
almost as Mussolini’s are carried on die air to-day throi^Q 
Italy. He had indeed deliberately encouraged the nauve 
hash to discard their andent language, holding that tbe 
preservation of it for daily use was too heavy a hanmeap 
on a people in every v/zy ill equipped ; bur he urged on 
them a sense of their atirimr inheritance ; he fbste^ 
racial consdousness. If Moore bad a popularity hardly 
second to O’Connell’s, it was because in his songs Ireland 
found expression for dnsnarional pnde in the language that 
O Conneli had taught them to adopt. 
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At the same time Dublin was die centre of a group of 
scholars engaged on die effort to make accessible what 
might be called the title deeds of dus raaal consciousness 
In this work of rcsusatation Protestant and Catholic of 
botli the raaal stocks joined hands Tnnity College played 
Its part through its hhnnan James Henthom Todd but 
even more through its olomni — ^noted among whom was 
the bnlliant oculist ‘Wiiham Wilde Wildes concern was 
less wtli wntten documents dion widi the study of ancient 
monuments and treasures of ancioit native Irish art 
he brought the Cross of Cong into die national 
collection 

Trace of all these acoviacs can be found in die Irish 
magazine to which Lever brouglic the resources of his 
popular talent The Duhlm UmversU) Magazine altliough 
violcndj' opposed to the Repeal movement did its best to 
illustrate and adorn the distinctive hfc of Ireland Under the 
guidance of Isaac Butt— then a bnlhant Tory advocate and 
O Connells chief opponent — it was publishing Carlctons 
Fardorogha when Lorreqicr began and in these same 
years we find in its pages early work of die two men who 
were to give Ireland in die Engbsh language a poetry more 
vigorous than Moore s and by fer more closely inspired 
with the distinctive Irish tradiaon It meant a great deal 
tliat ui Dublin tlie novehsts I«ver and Carleton and the 
poets Ferguson and Mangan should have access to local 
periodicals m winch dieir work could appear and by which 
even a poet could at least make sluft to live From 1842 
onwards — the year in winch Lever became editor of the 
magazine — another pubhcation very different m tendency 
offered a new opemng to Irish literary talent But the 
importance of the Young Ireland movement and of its 
organ The Nation m the spread of Irelands race consaous 
ncs? has been sc fully recognized thst odier residencies nor 
less vital have been overlooked A lead ig part was 
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played by men v.-ho were no^ polidcaliy, Irish Nanonalisc. 
For llrerary histor)' the Diibhn Umversity Mcgazwe is hardly 
less significant than The Natimt Both the poets to wiiom 
I have referred helped and were helped by die Tory organ 
before the Nationalist one came into bemg 

So early as iSjA Samnel Ferguson, z descendant or 
Scottish settlers who had beaimc landed gentry m Count} 
Antrim, was contributing to the magazine. He v.as then 
a young barrister of thrcc-and-twcnty, and already 
of his, both in prose and verse, had appeared in B^t^ckteood 
His spirited ballad, “The Forging of the Anchor,’ holds 
ic place in Tnsh literature, because it is his work. But, as an 
American criac, A. M- Wdhams, has v.-ritten in a precacc 
to Ferguson’s Leys cf the Western Gael, “ the chief labour 
and success of his literary life were in Ac inrerpretaaon os 
Celtic history and poetn' and spint, and were by ium so 
regarded.” This pious task began when he published his 
rendering of A Song for the Clam of IVkIzIow, VTittcn about 
1580, by Ae bard of Ac O’Bymcs. Here u a single verse, 
from Ac pages of that Tory pcrioAcal : 


“ 'Twas Ac want of right command. 

No: Ac lack of heart and hand, 

Left your hills and plains to-day 
’NcaA Ac strong Clan Saxon’s sway.” 

And here arc two fiom Ac ” Lament over Ac Rums of Ac 
Abbc) of Timolcaguc,” written in Irish by John Colhns 

(or O’Cualan), v ho AediniSiti, some years after Ferguson 

was bom * 


” HoU house of Kncd gables. 

That was once Ac coun.cr\’s pnde, 
Hoj5cI« 5 now m WTary wandering 
Rom your mraates far and wide. 
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Oil * die inrdsliip oh * die hatred, 

Tyrniny and cruel war 
Persecution and oppression. 

That have left you as you arc ” 

Better knoavn is Ins version of “ The Fair Hills of Ireland,” 
an ciglitccnth-cciitury lyric 

“ A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 

Utleacan diibh O f 

Where die wholesome fruit is bursting from the yellow 
barley car , 

There is honey m die trees wlierc her misty vales expand, 
And her forest paths, m summer, are by fallmg waters 
fanned , 

There is dew at high nootiadc diere, and spnngs in the 
yellow sand 

On die fair hills of holy Ireland ” 

In 1836 appeared the “ Fairy Thom ” a ballad of Ins own 
devismg, and also (very different m quality) die most 
spinted lay “ Willy Gilliland,” in which die hero is an 
exiled Covenanter, hunted on the Antrim hills and aclueving 
his revenge at the gate of Carnckfergus Casdc Later comes 
the senes of Hibermait Ntglils Entertainments, prose and 
verse mingled, m which was to be found I dunk the first 
tellmg m Enghsh verse of the saga of Deirdrc and the Sons 
of Usnach None of diis work represents Ferguson at his 
best, and none of his poetry appeared m book form until 
1864 thirty years after he first conmbuted to the University 
Magazine His work as a whole must diereforc be con- 
sidered later , but from his early manhood this Ulster 
Protestant was at work making m Enghsh an Irish poetry 
from Insh sources — mterpretmg die history and the spint 
of Ireland His mature tient built strongly on foundanons 
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then Kid. But Tn'h was to Ferguson an acouircd language 
which he could read, not use Tor speech 

Kotlung could he more unlike this sober, discreet, 
and scholarly Protestant lawjcr than the onJ\ other Irish 
poet of that age v.ho can be ranked with him. Readers 
of those books v.hich have made a vision of Dutlm hfe 
familiar to half Europe will recognize in Clarence Mangan 
a Dubiuicr v.ho might have been set before us hy James 
Joya. Carkron says diat up to his dav Dublin vas full 
of ^ hedge schools ’’—teaching establishments, each of 
which was a poor scholar’s vcnqire. The poet’s father, 
James Mangan (properly O’Mongan—u is 3 Clare name), 
carne up from Shanagoldcn in Counryiimcnck, as Carleton 
had come from the borden of T\7onc, to find a living this 
way*; he advanced himself in* the ssorld by mammg 
Cicherine Snuth, who had inhcntcd a grocery shop m 
■what was then Fishamblc Street, at the heart of old Dublin, 
neat St. Patrick s Cathedral 'Ihcir eldest child, christened 
aso James Mangan, was bom in r8oj. The grocery shop 
became 3 public-house , the elder Mangan was too ficc- 
tundcc with his wares, and by the omc his boy was fifteen 
the family was indigent. James Ac younger, who had got 
coierafaie schooling, and was clcv'cr with his books and hu 
pen, had to become Acir breadwinner, copying law papers 
m a solicitor s oficc. We have his own w ord for :c that 
c hated the drudgery, and was miserable in coarse com- 
pany bat Ae trade he had Icaint gave him a hving oH he 
was c^ec-and-thirty. at a wage of about thirty shillings 


rora Ae^nme he was fifteen, he had been wnting verses 
or poets comer in almanacs over half a dozen, sigaa- 
^ endlessly, and mastered three or fbor 

glides Sickly and solitary, wilfiilly cccentnc m 
it laumcd dc Dd,lm booksoUs, By iSp. 
me coimectioii wiA a mosquito journal called The 
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Comet, he began contnbuong to the Duhhii Petmy Journal, 
a paper founded by a group of men interested in Insh 
antiquities In this way he became acquainted with. Petne 
and O’Donovan, who knew him by die name Clarence 
which he had assumed 

None of this early work has any importance, but it 
shows lum already possessed of an uncanny facihry widi 
rhyme and of a varymg command of rhythm Much of 
It IS elaborately facetious, after the fashion of that nme, 
and, accordmg to the same fashion, much preoccupied with 
rum punch Wlicn precisely he became habitually a 
drunkard, and when opium was added to the other way 
of release, carniot be ascertained , but certam it is that he 
went early on the same way as the writer whom he most 
resembles— Edgar Allan Poe 

From 1834 onwards he was contributing regularly to 
die Unwersity Magazine and could give up law senvenmg* 
But about 1838 Petne got lum work as a copyist m the 
historical department of the newly estabhshed Ordnance 
Survey. Tins supplemented his htcrary earnings, most of 
which were transnaons from die German, strung togctlier 
by prose comment in an “ Anchologia Germanica " Then 
came a senes of Luer<e Oncntales, and among his alleged 
rendenngs from the Arabic comes (m the same volume with 
“ Harry Lorrequer ”) his “ Time of die Barmecides ” Its 
swmgmg chant has preserved it 

“ My eyes are filmed, my heard is grey, 

I am bowed with die weight ofyears ; 

I would I were stretched m my bed of clay 
With my long"lost youth’s compeers ’ 

For back to the past, diough die thought brings woe. 

My memory ever glides — 

To die old, old time, long, long ago, 

The time of the Barmeads • 
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To the old, old amc, long, long ago, 

Tlie time of the Batracadcs > ” 

But better than tbs, and more characteristic ^ 
ingenuity, is the song which, in his Autbologia, he pubhsned 
as a translation from the German of Ruchert— though 
Rucken’s only contnhution to it is the rc&am “ gone m the 
v/md” • 

“ Solomon > where is thy throne > It is gone in die wind* 
Babylon ! wbcrc is thy might » It is gone in the 
Like the swift shadows of Noon, like the dreams of the 
Blind, „ 

Vamsh. the glones and pomps of die earth m the wmd 

Ei^c more stanzas follow, all with the same wailmg rhyme, 
Except Poc, no one, I think, has done anything hke it , 
and no one will deny its power to haunt the mind Wim 
It, and above it, stand two other poems, entirely ® 

owTL One is tcmble imag macioa of a Siberia dozen, 
desert and desolate : 

Nodiing blooms of green or soft. 

But the snowpeaks use aloft 
And the gaunt ice-blocks. 

And the exile diere 
Is one with those ; 

They are part, and he is part. 

For the sands arc m. his heart. 

And die ktllitig snows 

Therefore in diose wastes 
None CUKC the Czar.” 
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Tie Other is the Jament for himself, called “ The Nameless 
One,” where the hysterical vdiemeiice of Ins accusaaon 
against others is redeemed by the smeenty of its dose ‘ 

“ And he fell far through diat pit abysmal. 

The gulf and grave of Maginn and Bums, 

And pawned his soul for the Devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns, 

“ But yet redeemed it m days of darkness. 

And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 

When death, m hideous and ghastly starkness, 
Stood m his patli 

“ And lives he still, then » Yes • Old and hoary 
At durty-nine, from despair and woe, 

He lives, endunng what future story 
Will never know 

“ Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 

Deep m your bosoms There let him dwell > 
He, too, had tears for all souls m trouble. 

Here and m hell " 

That soul, surely, is close of km to Stephen Dedalus, m 
Joyce’s Ulysses , and the poem will never be forgotten 
so long as those other dungs are remembered by which 
Mangan holds Ins rank m Insh hterature These are the 
" Visions,” adapted from die Insh, on which Petne and 
O’Curry set him to work They appeared first m the 
Insh Penny Journal , Mangan, with his usual love of mystifi- 
cation, prefaced them by prose comment, which would 
imply that he read Irish as easily as German , but m fact 
he worked upon translanons furnished by O’Curry One 
of the poems is semi-comic, a satire on die Woman of 
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Three Cows,” and here Mangan stuck close to his original , 
but m the “ Lament for the Pnnces of Tyrone and Tyr- 
coime]l”he renders not the words but the spirit of the song 
So It was m all the poems on which his fame rests notably 
m his version of the bard 0 ’Husscy*s Ode to die Maguire, 
lord of Fermana^ — ^which has dac speaal interest that here 
Mangan worked from a prose rendering, published by 
Ferguson m the Dublin University Magazine m 1 834- I 
the first verse and die last of this imaginative address to the 
■warrior abroad on foray * 

“ Where is my Chief, my Master, dns bleak night, 
rone ’ 

Oh, cold, cold, miserably cold, is this bleak mgh^ for 
Hugh ; 

Its showery, arrowy, speary sleet pierceth one througn 
and through — 

Pierceth one to the very bone 

Hugh marched forth to the fight — gneved to see him so 
depart , 

And lo ! to-night he wanders fi-ozen, rain-drenched, 
sad, betrayed — 

But the memory of the hme-white mansions his right 
hand hath laid 

In ashes warms the hero’s heart.” 

Here Mangan is assimdatii^ the movement of his verse to 
the dragging Irish rhythm But in the poem by which 
above aU he is best known — which is indeed among Ireland s 
senptures — ^he makes his own rhythms, to sing of Ireland as 
The Dark Rosalccn.” Here again it was Ferguson, 'Who 
by an. article in the inagaTmc had provided the prose venion 
which set Mangan’sgemus to w'ork, buthcrcisno question 
of translation. The Gaehc poet wrote of his loves 
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Ireland and devoaon to Ireland as if she were an ordinary 
sweetheart Mangan lifted her into a mystical virgin 
goddess widi “ holy, delicate, wluce hands ” , and the 
mixture of passionate rdigious devotion and passionate 
naaonal feeling has never been so well expressed 

Thus Mangan was guided towards native Irish sources 
by enthusiasts for literature rather than for pohacs, and 
most of his verse was publisbed m a penodical that had no 
Nationalist bias Yet “ The Dark Rosaleen ” appeared m 
the journal wbch ftom 1842 onward focussed m itself the 
vehement intellectual hfc of a reviving Ireland 

After the vnmung of Cathohe emanapation the national 
movement liad gradually become lethargic but new blood 
was mfused mto it Two young barnsters, who had each 
in turn been president of the Tnnity College Historical 
Soaery, got control of a paper called The Momiig Register 
These were Thomas Osborne Davis, son of an Enghsh 
army surgeon who, after marrymg an Irish lady— Protestant 
like himself— settled at Mallow m County Cork , and John 
Blake Dillon, whose father had established a successful shop 
at a aossroads m County Mayo These two m tlieir paper 
began to discuss, instead ofjobs or concessions which might 
be got for Cathohes from a Wlug government, the possi- 
bihcy of reviving a national spirit among Insh Protestants 
and creatmg a united nation Charl<» Gavan Duffy, horn 
m County Monaghan, who had first gone to Belfast as 
editor of a Cadiohc paper, returning to Dublin in 1841, 
found tliat Davis and Dillon had abandoned their venture 
He proposed die project of a new weekly journal wluch 
tliey three should own and write It was decided on die 
suggesnon of Davis, to call it The Nation Duffy, by lus 
experience of press-work, snx&cseixl as ediror , irrd if 

the test of a joumahst’s ahdity be his power to interpret, 
expound, and diffuse a political creed, he has had few equals 
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Yet the policy was already oudmed hy the other two. 
Dillon, coming from a part of the country where die 
tenants were most miserable, naturally stressed the necessity 
of reform in land tenure , Davis dwelt rather on die devel- 
opment of a naaonal consciousness and national energy. 
As Dulfy puts It in his Ycuttg Ireland — “ Davis desired a 
national existence for Ireland that an old histone state 
might be raised from die dust, and a sceptre placed m 
her hand, that she might become the modier of a brave 
and self-reliant race Dillon desired a national existence 
primarily to get nd of soaal degradation and saffenng. 
which It wrung bis heart to witness without bemg able to 
relieve ” 

^ The motto chosen for The Nation defined its purpose 
“ To create and foster public opinion in Ireland and make 
it racy of the sod,” Yet it might be said Aat its first true 
end was to develop m the Irish people a forgotten pnde. 
Episodes m Irish history were recounted m a spirited prose , 
but the most powerful weapon in The Nations armoury 
proved to be rmgmg popular verse, for which Scott; 
Campbell and Macaulay a^rded the models. 

Both Davis and Duffy wrote such ballads with fierce 
vigour ; yet they did not write alone Within a year a 
collection of these verses, issued as The Spirit gT the Nation, 
included work of a dozen writers ; and one which has 
attained the widest popularity of sill came from a Trinity 
College student, then quite unknown, but afterwards a chief 
glory of bs university. Yet John K ell s Ingram, when hu 
work m scholarsbp and in economic science is forgotten) 
will be remembeted for his lync, " The Memory of the 
One verse of it — ^aad every verse has been sung or 
reared a thousand tunes — g^ves die key to all this hteraturc : 

They rose in dark and evil days 
To right their uanve land ; 
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They kindled here a hving blaze 
That nothing shall withstand 
Alas • diat Might can vanquish Right — 

They fell, and passed away , 

But true men, like you men, 

Are plenty here to-day ” 

Set beside that Davis’s “ Song for lath July 1843 ” : 

" Come ’ pledge ag un thy heart and hand — 

One grasp that ne'er shall sever , 

Our watchword be — Our native land ' ’ 

Our motto — ‘ Love for ever ' ' 

And let the Orange lily be 
Thy badge, my patnot-brothcr— 

The everlasong Green for »ic , 

And wc for one another ” 

Tlus from John O’Hagan’s “ Ourselves Alone ” • 

“ The work that should to-day be wrought, 

Defer not dU to-morrow , 

The help that should within be sought, 

Scorn from without to borrow 
Old maxims these — ^yee stout and true — 

They speak m trumpet tone, 

To do at once what is tt> do, 

And trust ‘ ourselves alone ’ ” 

And this again from “ The Munster 'War-Song,” by Richard 

Dalton Wilhams • 

“ Ay * the foemen are flying, but vainly they fly — 
Revenge widi die fleetness of hghcmng can vie , 

And the septs of the mountains sprmg up from each rock 
And rush down the ravmcs like wolves on the flock 
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" And -wKo shall pass over ike stormy Sheve Bloom, 

To tell the pale Saxon, of tyranny’s doom, 

"When, like tigers firom ambush, our fierce moiintaiaecrs 
Leap along firom. the crags widi their death-dealing spears ’ 

“ They came •with high boastmg to bind us as slaves, 

But die glen and the torrent have ya'wned on their graves. 
From tie gloomy Ardfionan to wild Temple Mor — 
From tie Suit to the Shannon — is red with their gore 

These examples will give a sense of die htcrature oa 
•which, even more than on Moore’s Melodics, the young or 
Ireland -were nourished for the next fifty years Verse or 
this kmd may abound m enthusiasm and pracncal cnergYf 
but It passes too easily mto bombast , it Ties far too near 
declamation to be poetry , and it adopts faede and mechan- 
ical rhydims. These •writers had not, hke Moore, to com- 
plain ho^w hard it -was to make dieii words fit ■with lush 
music They had lost die distmctively Irish note, and 
though their senmneats were the sentiments of patriotic 
Irishmen., they express them at the best m the manner or 
Lord Macaulay. 

It was only Mangan, formed m another school, who 
contributed to The Nation a poem of high and lasting 
excellence, his "Dark Rosalecn”; and even Mangan, m 
other verses printed by The Nation, "was agam and again 
caught by the prevailing rhetoric Da'Vis has left some 
verse which shows that he might have been a poet, and 
not merely a propagandist ttsmg vene as his medium , 
die three years which followed tie founding of The Natioit 
were spent m the clash and tutmoil of pohricai agitation 
too noisy for poetry to be heard. Yet it is to be noted that 
m all die bnlliant group of men, Da'Vis, and only Davis, 
son of the English doctor, innstcd on the need to study die 
Gaelic language ; -while Cathohes -with such names as 
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MacNevin headed (in MacNevm’s phrase) “ a new in- 
surrccaon of the bards ” against die attempt to bring back 
even the native spellmg of place names 

In short, so far as poetry was concerned, the attempt 
to create an Insh national ballad literature led Ireland full 
cry down the wrong road Whatever preached msurgent 
nationahsm was regarded as more fully Insh, more nanonal 
than all die quieter kinds of song But no one should under- 
value the service rendered by dus group of wnters, m prose 
or verse — and it was the verse that most took hold — to die 
Insh people They quickened mtcUcctual life and freedom 
tliroughout the country, when such an impulse was sorely 
needed O’Connell’s movement liad been conducted 
through the pnests— necessarily, for peasant Ireland had 
no other leaders available Now, about 1845, France 
stood to Europe for die championship of hberty , but when 
O’Connell was young, France had meant to Europe what 
Russia meant after the world war He bmself, a Catholic 
student at St Omer, had fled from Revolutionary France 
at war with the Church , and for many decades after that, 
whatever could be called Liberalism was suspect to the 
pnesthood The Nation was suspect, not only because the 
leading spirit was a Protestant, but because m the name of 
nationalism it denounced die sectarian spirit , and though 
O’Connell at first welcomed these young allies, a cleavage 
soon declared itself Ireland was taught by the new writers 
to think for itself, to act for itself, even m defiance of its 
clergy Yet certam priests were from the first closely 
associated widi this national hterature, which refused to 
accept dictation either from die bishops or fi'om O’Connell 
himself, and was therefore soon denounced as uilorthodox 
Difficulties had begun even before the deadi of Davis m 
1845 , they grew worse after it , O’Connell’s failing 
health the awful tragedy of ffimme from 1846 onward, 
all helped to bring about a break between Old Ireland and 
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Young Breland. The literary movement became more and 
more definitely a revolt of the Left Wmg ; and as despair 
strengthened die appeal of revolutionary counsels, the Left 
"Wing itself became divided. 

At the head of the extremist was the ablest wnter of 
all that the movement produced— John Mitchel, a soiiator 
firom Newry, Unitarian by creed. He had begun to Tvnte 
for The Nation and fin: its alhcd Library of works on Insh 
history just before the death of Davis After Davis was 
gone, this new man took, his place as assistant to DuSy > 
bis most remarkable ■writing was only done after he l^d 
seceded from Dufiy’s paper and founded Ths 
Irishman, which preached a general strike against rents, and 
an appeal to sheet physical force 

The Ime of cleavage had developed on aa abstrart 
asserrion of the nght to armed revolt Old Ireland, headed 
by O’Connell and the bishops, insisted that all resist^cc 
muse stop short of bloodshed * Young Ireland’s vie^» 
expressed m a famous speech by Thomas Francis Meagher, 
refused to “ abhor the sword and stigmatize the sv/otd- 
Yet the bulk even of Young Ireland held back from a hopt- 
less struggle all 1848, when the contagion of revolution 
spread over all Europe. William Smith O’Bnen, a 
landlord belonging to the famil y -which had ruled in south- 
west Breland for many centuries, headed die hopeless nsu^ 
on a point of honour, and wifo others incurred sent^o 
of dea.di, which was modified to transportation, fhs 
whole^ group was broken np : Micchd and Meagher wec^ 
like O Bricn, to Australia as convicts ; Dufiy, who escape 
sentence by a dis^recment of the jury, continued acuve 
in Ireland, but after a few years went mto voluntary 
and became one of Australians first statesmen. Some V(ho 
reaped sentence settled down into ordinary civd hft ^ 
home ; but other leading spmts made their w’ay to North 
America, where already the emigration from a famiuC" 
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stncken land began to create a new Ireland beyond the seas 
Puntan Boston was flooded with Catholic Irish, and one 
of the ablest of The Nations poets, Thomas D'Arcy McGee, 
who escaped in 1848 witli a pnee on his head, became editor 
of The Boston Pilot Through die rest of tliat century this 
paper preserved much of The Nations hterary tradition 
when It had disappeared from the Irish Naaonahst Press 
In this latter ^enod its editor was another escaped rebel, 
Jolin Boyle O^Reilly, a Fenian from Countv Loudi, a fine 
writer, and a good fiicnd to die renascent hterary revival 
But die essential pome to note is that on the whole of 
dus hterary movement dierc was set, what its writers had 
taught Ireland to regard as a sure stamp of national worth 
—the ban of English law Every man among them had 
either nsked tnal for his life or been a fugitive with a price 
on his head Enough of them suffered to obtain sanctity 
for the whole When the “ Memory of the Dead " was 
sung, nobody asked whether its author, a peaceable Fellow 
of Trinity, feared, or did not fear, to “ speak of Nmety- 
Eiglit *' His poem was m The Spirit of the Nation , that 
sufficed On the ocher hand, work hke that to which 
Ferguson was devotmg himself literature of more lastmg 
value, was disparaged because it lacked dns rebel brand 
There is, in truth, among the whole output of that 
group (excluding Mangan’s) only one work for which it 
IS safe to claim very high hterary ment— John Mitchcl’s 
Jail Journal Tins work after three quarters of a century 
rea(S as fresh as when it was written , and it was wntten 
under condinons well fitted to produce a masterpiece in its 
kmd for It breathes m every hnc the spirit of mdomitablc 
revolt Mitchel was indicted for sedmon along with 
Smith O’Brien and Meagher m the sprmg of 1848 , the 
Vif-o- Sk'A ‘I’nc'i, laaA iJae. jwnra. w. ea/di Aw 

agreed , it was determmed to try Mitchel for treason- 
felony under a spcaal Act which enabled government to 
« 2S3) 14 
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cojifiscate lus paper, T7ie United Irishmen, if a wnvicdon 
were obtained ; and tbis time die Wbg authorines, w o 
for years had denounced jury packing, made^surc o e 

affair Mitchelwas sentenced to fourteen years traospo^ 

tioin The attempt to rescue him by a nsmg eti tm^se o 
die Pubhn. mob, v/hidi he expected, was not ^ 

insuirecaon was then intended, and only deferred o ‘ 
heavy escort and ironed, he was taken to die harbour an 
put on board a government steamer , 

The Journal proper begins widi an account or 
mflitary operation , but it is prefaced by ^ rcvi^ o 
successive " conquests of Ireland *’ — a nation so o 
dead and buned and so often bom again.’* keyno 
of the book is faith in a resurrection through 
Only throng armed revolt, repeated and 
MitOTcI see hope of freedom , and only through fr^ 
any chance of reasonable govemmenL His forecast, 
least on one side of it, was folly justified . Catholic 
parioD, passed before he and his comrades grew up, 
only the first stage in a rcvoludon drawn 
hundred years and operatmg at several points of foe bo y 
pohcic, by various agenacs But in. the stage most recen y 
recorded, when die revolution camcncarestto complctcnss , 
the teaching of John Mi^ ^ ’ 


) force 


W'3S so Strong as 


revived and reinforced by another joumalut of genim, 
Arfour Griffith, for whom, as for Mitchel, the pen w 
a weapon rather than an instrument of art. < 

Yet Mitchel’s writing m his JoiiniaJ, where enforce 
leisure gave scope to foe foil play of muid, is the 
of a hterar^' amst. Tic descripaon of his joumev, J 
Cork harbour, and then, a brief detainment on Spi^ 
Island, to Bermuda, is foil of keen visual impressions an 
pictures of human, encounters sharply bitten in- He doss 
nor seek to conceal that mutdi courtesy was shown J 
rather, be stresses the fact foar such a verdict of felony coul 
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not make lum a felon, even to die average decent English- 
man But, for the system, whidi dicsc men served, for the 
Bnash Government, he has nothing bnt tlic gall of bittei- 
ness , and he saw its seamy side, first in tlie hulks at Ber- 
muda, wliere that phase of convict life lay open to observa- 
tion , dicn at die Cape, where general revolt prevented 
England from pounng mto a young commumty a cargo 
of her own cnmmals — though to the pohacal fdon, Jolin 
Mitchel, welcome was offered if he diose to land But 
tlie rebel, sympatluzing with die revolt, refused to accept 
dus or any speaal mdulgence, and finally went on to Van 
Diemen s Land witli the rest of the shipload 

No man, perhaps, can draw his own portrait without 
emphasizing tliosc features for which he has approval , and 
Mitchel’s book is tlic study of mdomiiahle not to be 
bowed by any circumstance of capnvity Prometheus, 
nailed to his crag by Force and Oppression because he 
sought to serve mankind, is die image after which he has 
modelled his own likeness But to dus born writer and 
mulnfanous reader memories of beauty return with every 
meditation, and Ins prose is shot widi phrases out of 
^schylus almost as often as out of Milton — that other 
rebel The Bible comes often to lus mind , like every 
Protestant Ulsterman, he was deqp-read m it, and the profit 
on It IS, he knows how to curse Yet behmd the cursmg 
here is always humour and often — though not always — 
kmdness even for the enemy s people It was not possible 
for a fiiend and votary of Carlyle to hate all that was 
English Above all, there is the lo\c of beauty, not only 
die lettered love of lovely words, but die countryman’s 
loving eye for all about him Here is a passage on the 
Tasmaman bush 

“ All my hfe long I have delighted m nvers, nvulcts, 
nils, fierce torrents tearing dieir rocky beds, gbding 
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dimpled brooks kissing a daisied marge. Tbe tmklc, or 
murmur, or deep-resounding roll, or raving roar oi 
running water is of all sounds my ears ever hear now, 
the most homely. Nothmg else in dus land looks or 
sounds like home. The birds have a foreign tongue 
the very trees whispeiing to the wind, whisper in aaenc 
unknown to me ; for your gum-tree leaves are all ^ro, 
homy, polished as die laurel — ^besides, dicy have neither 
upper nor under side, bnt arc set on with the plane o 
them vertical ; wherefore they can never, never, ic 
breeze pipe or zephyr breathe as ic will, never can tnc) 
whisper, quiver, sigh or sing, as do the beeches and the 
sycamores of old Rosstrevor Yes, all sights and soun^ 

of nature arc alien, and outlandish— suggestive of tnC 
Tropic of Capneora and the Antarctic Circle— save oru) 
the sparkle and the music of the screams. Well I Itnoi’i 
the voice of this eloquent river : it talks to me, and to the 
woods and rocks, in the same tongue and dialect wherein 
the Roc discoursed to me, a cUd , m its ciystalune 
gush my heart and bram arc bathed ; and I hear, m 
pldndvc chime, all the blended voices of history, c* 
prophesy, and poesy, from the beginning. Not coo'v* 
or fresher was the Thraaan Hebms . not purer wgc 
Abana and Pharpar ; not more ancient and vcncrab v 
is Father Nilus. Before the qmcc flow of the Rg^’ptian 
nver V as yet duturbed by the jabber of pnests of Mcfce 
— before the dynasty was yet bred that quaffed the sacrc 
wa\c5 of Choaspes, ‘the dnnk of none but kings 
ere its lordly namesal'c nver, in Enn of the strcaiv% 
reflected yet upon its bosom a Pillar Tower, or heard tn. 
clumcs from us seven churches, this mcr was 
uirouch its lonely glen to the southern sea, was singiti? 
its mystic song to these pnmc^al woods *’ 

1 1 a.c quoted at Icngth.and yet perhaps not sufficient/* 
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foe Mitchel’s book is the testament of Young Ireland and 
Young Ireland’s was the first debberate movement to 
found a scliool of Irish literature m the Engbsh tongue 
Irish, the whole bterature of the movement is , addressed 
to an Insh audience , presuming m its readers a knowledge 
of the past of Ireland, and an mterest m that past as m the 
present and the future , seeking indeed consciously to in- 
form diat mterest, to give lustonc pnde an armature to 
build about , makmg names of battlefields like Benburb 
or Fontenoy familiar as Bannockburn to tlie Scots , givmg 
to tlie more recent heroic figures, Hugh O’Neill, Hugh 
O’Donnell or Sarsfield something of Ae halo that hung 
m peasant imagmatiou about Finn and Ossian and GuU 
Maemoma Indeed, the defect m all the verse of The Spmt 
of the Nation is diat die writers aim was too consaouslya 
teacher’s or preacher’s Tlie poet, or the writer, in any kmd, 
if he IS to do die best, must write m rcahty to lumself 
That IS what m his Jail Jonrnat Mnchel did and was forced 
to do , usmg lus power of expression as a distraction to 
make weary weeks pass into mondis and months into years , 
pounng out pell-mell, yet with the ordenng that shows 
an artist, his dioughts his feelings his memones, his hopes 
In so domg, he hved over agam die past of Ins active effort, 
he related to dnt effort and its hopes ah diat offered itself 
to his observation , and all that so offered was in someway 
an expression of die overbcaiing Power with which he was 
at war In so domg, he whetted and renewed what was 
strongest m him, die will not to accept defeat, die will to 
a find victory, not to be hoped m his own day 

The less mterestmg part of his book is that where narra- 
tive begins to supersede reflection , for when he reached 
Australia he had to chromde not only his mipressions of 
diat new land, but bis meetmg widv assoaates m captivity, 
lus brother-m-Iaw, Jolm Martm, Smith O Bnen and othen 
as well It passes on to the b^innmg of plans for rescue 
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and (he long drama of his ccapc. What is csconal to fc- 
gathered from ilus is a sense of the mos ement s continuit> • 
not literary nov.*, but conspirac)*, transferred to 
outside Bntisli povser, though assuming aHsap th-** ■- 

fires v.hich had been Imdicd m Young Ireland s early 
could again be finned out of smouldering ashes, ^^tc - 
did no: indeed foresee th.it -tthen die event came s' t 
led to a nev' outbreak, he and lus comrades might not 
acting together ; for, in fact, he and his sons took ^ ” 
of the South, v/Iulc Mcagiicr and others vrerc front hgm 
for die Nordi. m Amcnca’s Cinl Wir Yet Irishmen « 
tha.t'^ar gotmiiuar) training, and v.hcn thev/arv as cn c 
were natural leaders for a rcncv.cd rc'olt.^ No great t S 
came of K . die fcnian nsing in the 'sixties was n^ 
formidable — though it made itself feared. But it kept 
the spirit which Mitchcl fostered, and it also, though ncs 
a literary movement, svas m its day stimulated 
Ico O’Casey’s ballad, “ The Rising of the Moon, tooK 
Its plate along v.'jth the best-known dungs from The 
of the Nation , it has the same importance, and no more 
they, as literature. E' cept m dm : it looked to the » 

not the past , it v. as less consciouslj didactic , it was really 
a piece of folk song 

The literature which was more than folk song w*as me^n 
while bcgmning to be created by quiet men in 
working for the sake of the song, not for its pohdcai 
I must d^eal now v/ith the trannaon from Young 
the movement which after long sccd-dmc produced a run 
flov/’cnng of Irish gemus 
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forty years wluch followed 1848 are the least 
fertile period of the nmctccadi century m respect of 
Irish hterature, yet widim tlicm hes almost all tlic best of 
Ferguson’s work , and W B Yeats, editing an anthology 
of Insh verse m 1898, gave it as his opinion that “ Conary ” 
was the best Insh poem 

I cannot agree widi diat judgment , and yet m many 
ways Ferguson seems to nnk above Mangan, the most 
accepted of his contcraporanes There is smew m his 
work , tliere is always a noble senousness, and a fer- 
sweepmg command of imagery But his verse always 
lacked somcdnng of the smgmg quahty , he never enchants 
the ear as Mangan could do , md never at any time do 
words with lum take fire as they do in Dark Rosaleen ” 
There is furdier dus significant difference Mangan, so 
much the weaker nature, had an amazing power of adapta- 
tion, and caught bodi the spirit and the accent of Insh 
poetry , he renders not only the words but the very soul of 
the poem Ferguson, on the other hand, is to my thinkmg 
always at his best when he is most certainly himself, best 
of all perhaps m his Lament for Thomas Davis,” wntten 
m 1845 Yet his cluef value to Insh literature is that he 
spent his hfe in an attempt to famihanze the mind of 
English-speaking IrelancL with the mythology and the 
legendary Instory which ky beliind all hterature m the 
Insh tongue 
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Mangan’ s Tcndcrmgs arc all made from the pocoy of an 
Ireland which had been for centuries m contact with 
Romanized and feudalized Europe , full of allusion, like 
Gaelic poetry of all penods, to Irish legends and mythical 
history, but devoid of those peculiar features which render 
the Irish hero-cycle so difficult of comprehension, for minds 
bred m the culture ffiat descends though Rome from 
Greece It is true that the Greek mythology has some 
analogies with the Cdac , in the Ihad and the Odyssey 
gods intervene m the rtrife of men But broadly speaking, 


they intervene as men and women possessing certam sup er- 
natural powers, and the moaves which form their action 
are humanly intclhgiblc In the Irish stones we are per- 
petually perplexed by causes for action or inaction that do 
not explaui themselves to us * diat need commentary to 
explain why they were accepted as binding. 

Ferguson, when he applies his talent to translate these 
old pocac imaginings into an English form, has to seek 
sympathy and comprehension for beings and heroes obeyiDf 

motives WLfh «irr«nlv r-innftt idmlifrr hlinsrif 


motives with which he simply cannot identify himself 
Only once, to my mind, he found a subject entirely con- 
genial, m T7je Btirtal of Kwg Cormac. This king, who ruled 
in Tara some two hundred years before the coming oi 
Sc. Patrick, had, according to legend, acquired some know- 
ledge of Chrisuamty, an d, rqccting pagan behefe, refused 
for himself sepulture m die frmoas bunal-placc of Brugh- 
na-Boinne — that “ ten-acred comb,” with its inner passages 
and chambers of Cyclopean stonework covered from 
by a vast grass-mantled caim. No one was better fitted 
man Ferguson to bring before die mind’s eye all the outer 
semblance of pagan Ireland. Leaving the Bar in middle 
to become Deputy-keeper of die Records, he devoted hts 
hfe to the study of tish historic documents and histon^ 
remains.^ It was easy fijr bim to understand the revolt of 
Cormac s old wamors against die dying king’s last request. 
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and to picture how they bore his cofim to the fords of the 
Boyne and prepared to cross the already swelbng nver , 
easy for bm (die old angler who never tliought of an Irish 
nver without picturing its running salmon) to visuahze 
that gallant wading, and to see the water “ fill subdued m 
foam before the tension of dicir stndmg thighs " , easy also 
for him to exult when suddenly the flood swells and surges 
utldI “ Boyne bom their shoulders caught the bicr and 
proudly bore away die King ” Easy for him at last to set 
to a grave music of tnumplial verse the ending which tells 
how shepherds the next morning found the dead Cormac, 
nver-bomc to where he had chosen to be laid, on the gende 
castward-lockmg slope of Rosnarec 

But in none of the other stones is. there any indication 
of a Chnstian. bias, or even of anything cliat should make 
the story less difficult to be commended to our rationalizing 
minds and Ferguson cannot refram from imposing some 
such twist against die gram of what he iiandles 

Thus at first, wliai he was seeking to populanze the 
old hero tales or episodes from known Irish history through 
his Hibermati Nights’ EtUertamments, he made the hereditary 
bard of O’Neill fell the stones to the young prmces of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell, then pnsoners in Dubhn Casde 
III the story of the Cbldren of Usnadi, Fergus MacRoy, 
bnngmg them, over from Scodand under his pledged 
protection, was drawn aivay from their side because a 
feast was offered him at their landing by one of the Red 
Branch and it was against his gensfl to refuse So the sons 
of Usnach met that death before Fcj^us returned One of 
the young prmces comments “ Had I been Fergus, I 
would never have deserted my diargc for the banquet , 
but the bard answers, “ Such is the tale our ancestors have 
told us, and it becomes us not to alter or corrupt it Yet, 
m a later work, the poet (abandonmg prose tor his fitter 
medium) has to t<k how the good King Conary, returning 
U sss) 
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feom Strife composedtyijji^f counsel ’TOixt contEadiog 
lords, IS reminded by ominous signs dnt^ea^a forbid dis 
King of Tara to judge any cause except at Tara at die 
appointed season; and tve find ibis cominent put into 
Conarj' s momb ; 

“ Strange it k 

Tbat act for speedy justice and for peace 
Accomplisbcd, should, vatb God, be ^sesteemed.” 

None the Iks, the King prays fotgy/eness ; but omen 
ioUoTTs on oroen. oil Conary cries our . 

“Let every 

T^t dread ReUgioa 'ssidi hard-Imotriog band 
Binds on die King of Tara, for to-day 
Be brokem” 

Canary racbes Da Dergl’s hostel, and word of his comiag 
goes to^ the JbisKsh pint« and Irish outlaws who arc 
marauding on the coast : and the oasec couics— not fcaredj 
wr with Conary are the cluef champions of all Ireland- 
lu ^ attach develops, parw' by part)' the champioi^ 
^ ; for magi?: pipers, men of 

; ttutdacdielast^ when tbcEiog^ 
own batde-ridesiDan " letunis from a quest for water, h- 
coms too Ute. Aud as die champious re-assemble, pd“ 
sad shame-'aced, Coaail Ccamach speaks for all : 

We were cuou^ 

To have bracked them, ofras flies ; and w'hilewc made 
_ur saibcs through them, burstma: from the doors, 

We quelled them flat; batv/ben thete wicked sprites,— 
now I luiow, taea of die Sidh th ev v.-ere— 

^ /do plat ed thdr pipes before tis, lei us on 
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Into tlic outer margin of the mght, 

No man amongst us all could stay himself 
Or keep from following , and they kept us there. 

As men who walk asleep, in drowsy trance 
Listening a sweet pernicious m^ody, 

And following after in an idle round. 

Till all WAS friushed, md die plunderers gone 
Haply they hear me, and the words I speak 
May brmg their mahcc also upon me 
As late It fell on Conaiy' Yet, now 
The spell IS off me, and I see die sun, 

By all my nation’s sweanng-Gods I swear 
I do defy them , and appeal to you, 

Beings of goodness perfect, and to thee 
Great unknown Being who hadst made them sil. 
Take ye compassion on the race of men , 

And, for this slavery o£gaysIt and Stdh, 

Send down some cmanaoon of yourselves 
To rule and comfort us ' And I Iiave heard 
Tlicre come the tidings yet may moke us glad 
Of such a one new bom, or soon to be 
Now, mount beside me, that widi solemn ntes 
We give the king, at Tara, buna! ’ ’ 

In short, the story is told by one who cannot fully enter mto 
die native spint of it , and the poem suffers Though the 
actual telling is superb, m a vigorous blank verse, and 
aldiougli die best judges have praised the poem, it never 
really reached its mark “ Congal,*’ the longer epic poem, 
which Ferguson counted his best work, is almost impossible 
to assimilate Into it the poet has attempted to fie a review 
of very early Insh history m the Chnsaan penod, linking 
It to die legendary pagan, past Noble passages abound, but 
they are patches of modern ornament tacked on If Fer- 
guson IS to be judged it should be m rcahtv by those poems 
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vrliere Ms osra. tKouglit or ixas^natJoa vreds itself ’nac?^) 
to die suKJect, as in T7>e B^mcl of Ksag Corir.ac. or in tn- 
poem on the Cromlecli at HovtM srMch. is rcpared 
mark the crave of Aidessi, svife of Oscar, Ossiafl s so 2 . 
Less good than die “ Burial,” none the less it has veiss 
such as diis : 


“ "When the vnntrv frosts hs^n. 

And in thdr long dravm lonely flight 
The mid geese v.ddi didr airy din 
Dis'-end the ear of night.” 

Ye: most chaiacterisac of ail is diis passage of refleccoa 
in “ ivdetgedra,” haJied to the story Tvhidi tells v-hy Co^ 
CeamadT raised a caim to a dead vroman “ by marmuriiig 
Lifie\' and the bsnls of Clanc.” Here we have the prete^ 
of an Irishman who love< Ireland with all its legend an 
histon' against those in Ireland who love only diosc tcMgs 
whicli C;e can and hand touch— lovely though 
things appear to Mm also ; 
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“ Sucli sccmcst diou to Dublin’s youth to-day, 

Oh cleir-dark Liffcy, mid die pleasant land , 

With life's dchghts abounding, brave and gay, 

The song, the dance, the softly yielded hand, 

“ The exultmg leap, the bacLward-flymg fence. 

The whirhng reel, the stcady-levcUcd gun , — 
With all attracaons for the youthful sense, 

All charms to please die manly mmd, but one, 

“ For tliou, for them, alas • nor History hast 
Nor even Tradition , and the Man aspires 
To link Ins present \vidi his Country's past, 

And live anew m knowledge of lus sires, 

“ No rootless colonist of alien earth, 

Proud but of paaent lungs and phant It ni b, 

A stranser in the land diat gave lum birth, 

The md a stranger to iisdf and him ” 

The most stgmficant of Ferguson’s contemporanes m 
his later penod was William AUmgham, wlio hved from 
1824 to 1889 Son of a local bank manager, he was bom at 
Ballyshannon in County Donegal, and, entering the customs 
service, he was employed m that same region 1S153, when 
he moved to England Long before then he had established 
relations with the literary and artistic world of London, 
more speaally with die pre-Raphaehte group , and the 
greater part of his poetry has nodung distinctively Insh 
about It Yet almost all of it that lives to-day is Insh 
m feelmg and mspiration The charming verses on the 
fairy hosts — “ Up the airy mountain and down the rushy 
glen” — were m ms first volume, published m 1 850 In 1 854 
diis reappeared m his Day atia Night Songs — for wluch 
Ardiur Hughes, Millais, and Rossetn funushed illustrations 
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"Witii It "was Bis “ Lovely Mary Donnelly,” a song m mnu- 
OOTL of a Gaelic folk song still fcnuliar in Hs time ; and diL. 
set of verses vras the model for much chat is better kno^j 
in a style of v/hich Alfred Graves’s “ Father O Flynn h 
the best knovm. example Here is one of All i n ^tsms 
verses : 

“ When she stood up for dandng, her steps were so com- 
plete 

The music nearly lulled itself to listen to her fret. 

The fiddler moaned his blindness, he heard her so much 
praised. 

Bat Hess’d himself he wasn’t deaf when once her voiix 
she raised.” 

AUingham, m his piefrce to D<i/ end Night Songs notes 
that It is not easy to v.Tite ballad poetry in language th^c 
v.t11 come home “ to the Insh peasant who speaks ^ghsb* 
as molt of them do now” (“now ” being because 

their English is not, like Scots, an anaent dialect, but 
imperfra and distorted expression, generally too cotrup'- 
(though often forablc) to transplant into poetry.” Yet me 
best tiung he e\’cr VTote, and by fri the best known, is h^ 
“ Adieu to Bail^hannon,” and the opening verse, vntU 
scarcely a departure from standard English, keeps the ver) 
accent of Donegal : 

“ Adieu to Belashaiuiy • where I was bred, and bom , 

Go V. here I may , I’ll tHtnk of you, as sure as night and 
mom — 

The lundly spot, the friendly town, where every one 
Imown, 

And not a face in all the place but partly seems my own • 
There’s not a house or window, there’s not a field or hilji 
Bet, cast or west, in foreign lands, I’ll rccoUcct them suh 
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I leave my warm heart with you, tho’ my back I’m forced 
to turn — 

So adieu to Belashaimy, and the windmg banks ofEme • ” 

In a word, Alln^ham brought a touch of gcnume and deep 
poetic feehng mto that feolicy for swift and airy rhyming 
that Insh. music inspired — of which. Lever and Lover, to 
name only two, had given so many examples One may 
trace his influence even in some early and ddiglitful work 
of Yeats — “ Down by the Sally Gardens my love I did 
meet ” 

Anodier writer who left a lasting mark, though only 
by one poem, was Helen, Lady Dufienn Her “ Irish 
Emigrant” was wntten m 1845, before Allineham had yet 
pubhshed I must note here also die work of another Insh 
poetess, probably the most widely known of all, and yet 
not known as Insh— Mrs Alexander, whose £nt collection 
of Hymns appeared in 1848 I begin now to wnte ofauthon 
Ijiown to me as living persons, and ftel the difBculty of 
dccidmgwhat belongs properly to my subject But beyond 
yea or nay, Cecil Frances Humplireys — bom and bred m 
County Carlow, and married m 1850 to Wifliam Alexander, 
afterwards Bishop of Derry and finally Archbishop of 
Armagh — was heart and soul an Irishwoman, though not 
an Insh nanonalist Whether her hymns can be claimed 
as m any sense distinctively Insh, is not clear to me , if a 
claim were to be made, I mould rest it on their sunpliaty 
But that some of them present the essential charactensocs 
of genuine poetry. Professor Housman, most fasndioiis of 
cnocs, has testified m Ins discourse on the “ Name and 
Nature of Poetry ” 

I should be m the same difficulty, if dm book attempted 
to mclude 1 review of oratory, about Archbishop Alexander, 
admictcdlv among the most ftmous orators of his long day 
— many of whom, vv hethcr m pulpit or on platform, were 
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Insh. Certainly in Bis preadimg. Be no more attempted 
to express distmcnvely Insh thought than she in her hymns ; 
and yet I cannot Kelp feeling that either of them, was some- 
how more truly Insh than iheir contemporary AuBrey dc 
Vere, who so often m Bis poetty chose Ireland for ins subject 
and whose deeply rehgious mmd was possessed by the same 
^th as his Gaelic fellow-coimcrytticn 

In the generanon after the famine there was no 
croarive work m prose of any consequence Carleron s 
most popular novel, Willy Really, was published in 1855* 
but It no literary merit. I.ever having transferred 
bs abode from Dublin to the Contment. continued to turn 
out witty, fluent, but loose-spun novels, lacking the dash 
and verve of his fency’s first spnghdy runnings, yet in some 
measure atoning for the lack hy a better nounshed com- 
mentary on life He died m 1872, three years Utcr dian 
Carlcton Nanouahst Iceland accepted enthusiasacally 
Charles Kjckham’s Ktiochia£oii\ a peasant’s story of hfc in 
Tipperary , but it cannot be seriously regarded as htcranirc. 

In those years, however, one ptosc wntcr rendered bgh 
scr^nce to Ireland William E H Lccky, a student m 
Trinity from 1856 onwards (classfcllow with Da^-id 
PlunIxCtt and William Gibson, afterwards famous in hw 
^d politics), opened his career as a writer in 1861 widi a 
hook of studies, Leaders of Public Opiinon in Ireland Hus 
had no success but m 1867 his History of made 

lum celebrated before he was thirty. In 1878 he began to 
publish lus HiJfory of England tn tlic Eighteenth Ceninry, of 
^hicli a great part — ^fivc volumes out of twelve — 
devoted to the Irish aspect Avowed!>, Lccky’s purpose 
Was to counteract tlie impression left by Fronde’s violcndj 
anu-Catliolic, and, to diit e.\.tcnt, anti-Insh ntings 

Dot in an) ssmipathy with Catiiolicisni. 
5nd pouticaiiy Was opposed to the Insh aspiration for scif- 
gosemment But he brought, for tlic first amc, to die 
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Study of Insli history tlic light of cool reason, informed by 
a love of justice , and tas lucid orderly exposition rose at 
times CO movii^ eloquence 

The record of Enghsh rule during the eighteenth cen- 
tury is 3 record of very gross imsgovcmment, and his book 
tlietefoce became an. arsenal for naaonahst propaganda 
In spite of this, and in spite of his detachment from creeds, 
his umversity, profoundly Umonist and Protestant though 
It "Was, honoured itself by choosing him to rqncsent it in 
parliament His statue in its court commemorates a nobly 
candid man of letters rather than a pohucian 

Critics from the naaonahst side have urged with some 
jusace chat Lecky cancemed himself solely with the hfe 
of the Anglo-Insh and the domgs of a parhament which 
represented theu: transient ascendancy that, bemg ignorant 
ot the Insh language and hterature, he did not approach to 
sources where he could have enlightened himself concerning 
the permanent and naave Insh stock A man with the same 
disposmon and the same dioroughn^s of work, wnting 
fifty years later, would luvc necessarily used much diat 
ILecky had not available— of which indeed he did not guess 
the existence But even dicse cnucs are not slow to re- 
cognize the debt winch all Ireland and Insh hterature owe 
to this Anglo-Inshman Lecky ’s balance u the more 
admirable because of the time m which he wrote The 
Feman rising of 1867, though it caused alarm, was merely 
a symptom of unrest Agitation for Home Rule, led by 
Isaac Butt, who had become a convert to naGonahsm, did 
not senously inconvenience die Enghsh Government 
But at the close of the 'sevcnacs, when a bad season brought 
renewed distress, an Inshman revived the proposal fost 
mooted in T?je Nation by James Hntan Lalor This was 
vutjialhj a. ^enjtcal sccike ai^jnst the. of cent, usJil 

rents should be lowered The leadmg agitator was Michael 
Davitt, son of an evicted tenant from Mayo, who had 
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gro^m up m Lancaslurc imong a miiung communiC) , and 
thus bccarnc fanuliu with combinations of tlic many 
agamst tlic masters. He had scr\ol ten jears in jail for hn 
share m the Fenian raid for arms on Chester Castle, and had 
come back witli a determmanon to break landlord rule in 
Ireland, and svitli a convictioa diat English working men 
would back the Insh tenants. At the same dme Charles 
Stessart Parnell had begun to assCTt his supremacy among 
the Irish members of Parliament ; and these o men, aidt^ 
by a band of C'trcmcU able speakers and vTitcfS, had 
wit^ three ^cars banded into one organisation the 
Otholic Irish tenantry and the niilhons of Irish emigrants 
The avos'cd .-’im was directed at iimiang the landlords 
nght to fix rent at his own discretion and m'ct for ndti- 
payuicnt But the landlords held that the real aim was 
In faa. within fort) years dicrc w’crc no 
landloti left With the disappearance of landlord pow'Ct, 
rnglands hold on the countr)' gresv yearly weaker. 

Mantime m parbament Parnell’s method of using die 
procedure of the House of Cooimons to obstruct all business 
concentrated attention on Ireland', and the decade from 
1880 to 1890 was full of fierce pobocal exatemen: Litth 
else was thought of but the land war and the Home Rule 
campaigTL There was much Mgorous journalism, and 
^vcral of PariiclFs heutenants were cyccllenc writen. 
Foremost among diem was Wiiliam O’Bncn, a young man 
trom Cork, whose weekly paper. United Ireland, earned on 
a teronous campai^ Before long O'Bnca was returned 
to parliam^t and developed extraordinary talent as a 
speaker and agitator — leading a hfc m W’hich htcran,' v'ork 
proper was not possible. But m two of his penods of 
incarceration (for all die active men were repeatedly vn- 
pnsomjd) he used lus leisure to wnte a novel of the Fenian 
penod^mwhkhhe had grownup; and this bonk— 
were Boys ^had a great vogot^ deserved, by fervid energy 
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and a generous enthusiasm Yet jt js singularly devoid of 
artistic meat O’Brien’s place m Irish literature will be 
determined by the work of his later years, when he had, at 
first to some extent, and finally altogether, withdrawn from 
pohtical conflict, and occupied himself with a senes of 
memoirs, which will always he good reading But he was 
always pohtiaan first and man of letters afterwards, and 
by far too vehement m Ins pohacs to be fiurly appraised as 
a writer m his own time 

One of lus elder colleagues, Justm McCartliy, was on 
the other hand a man of letters, who entered parlnment 
against tlie gram of his gentle nature but brought mto 
Parnell’s followmg a very considerable reputation, peaceably 
acquired by his History of our own Time He had a suavity 
and simpliaty of exposition which recall Goldsmith’s best 
hackwork, and his many novels are pervaded by the charm 
of a very quiet humour The hardships of a cruel time 
forced him into a pronmcnce that he never desired, as 
leader of the ma)onty which left Parnell rather than break 
with Gladstone , but he was perhaps the only man who 
never embittered that savage controversy, and he deserves to 
be remembered as one who placed at the pohneal service 
of Ireland a talent and a judgment formed m htcraturc and 
for htcraturc, and paid for it m die rum of his peace and his 
health 

Another member of the party, T D Sulhvan, one of 
a bnlhant clan, was the song writer of the movement , and 
his verses in praise of the Manclicster Martyrs — (three 
Femans hanged for a death inflicted durmg an attempted 
rescuc)^ — became the nationahst anthem “ God save 
Ireland ” had at least as mudb literary ment as “ The 
Soldiers’ Song ” of our day — or, for that matter, as “ God 
save the Kmg ’ 

All this wnting was in one sense concinuocis widi the 
hterary movement launched by Davis and Duffy , but m 
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another it differed notably. ** Young Ireland ” had aimed 
at binding all inshnien into one national consaousness : in 
this new phase of tlic revolution, tenants as such were 
banded against the landlord class Landlords rather than 
England were the enemy Many Irishmen were estranged 
from tlic new movement who might have probably taken 
part m tlic earlier one. A significant figure, far too htuc 
rccogmzed, v.as the Hon Emily Lasvless, daughter of Lotd 
Cloncutry, who published, in 1886, at the very height 01 
the revolunon, her novel Humsh — z study of peasant hie 
m Bucren, the strange, stony, cbfr-bound region of north 
Clare, which faces Galway Bay and the open Adandc. 
The Ribbon Lodges of Carlcton’s and Banim’s books ate 
now replaced by me Land League; bur, like all other Irish 
novelists of that century, she stresses the truth that all peasant 
Ireland regardi the law as alien Hurrish O’Bnen, die 
good-natured giant who is the central figure of het sto^, 
has sympathy with his landlord and tries to avoid trouble 
by giving counsel But he gives die counsel secretly, and 
when trouble comes, the last thing he dunks of is to consult 
the law. The plot need not be discussed here ; yet die 
purposes of her plot Miss Lawless, 1 dunk, makes her vwain 
act as no Irish countryman would have done — ^Icast of au, 
one hoping to become a leader m the League The books 
menc hes in die beauty of its desenpnons, and m the stu^ 
of die pathetic girl Ally whose love is set on HumsL 
Miss Lawless has m truth more regard for Insh womea 
than for Irish men, and in her second novel, whose 
IS laid on the Aran is lan ds. Grama the heroine, and her 
devout half-sister Honor, make a marked contrast to the 
worthless and cowardly young fisherman to whom Grania 
has given her love. Grama is a better book than Humsk 
and they appeared at a time when no novel of Irish ms 
approaching them in hcerary quality had been seen rot 
many years Miss Lawless is inlove with the v?jld beauty 
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of Clare’s wind-swept expanses of rocks, whether on island 
or on the mainland , she is m love with the beauty and the 
tender charm of Insli women But she is estranged from 
a race whose marriages are arranged without regard for 
anytliing but convemence and whose courtships seem to 
her smgularly bloodless affairs Among die men whom she 
depicts, Humsh only is entirely likeable and even he leaves 
leadership to the eloquent talkers and lets them lead mto 
action which his humamty abhors, though his hereditary 
submission to die unvnrten law will not allow him to 


In short, Miss Lawless disliked all that was revolutionary 
in the Ireland of her day and despised much of it Yet, 
when she threw her unaginaaon back mto the past, in- 
stantly she became a rebel Hcrvolomeofpoems JVnhtbe 
Wila Geese, contains several poems, any one of which 
would have been more than welcome m The Natton , for 
none of The Natms poets ever put with such fierce 
eloquence die cry of chose Insh soldiers whose valour could 
only prove itself on some ahen sod, and whose crowning 
elorv was the day of Fontenoy, when Clare s Bngadc ” 

mmed the day against England Iquotefiomone Ireland 
speaks 


She said 


“ I never gave them aught 
Not mme the power, if nunc the i,vdi , 

I let them starve, I let them bleed, 

They bled and starved, and loved me still 


She said ‘ I never caUed them son^ 

I almost ceased to breathe their name 
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Brooke saw theta and torgcd puhhcaaon A few 
readers came to know them, yet never did they amin to 
any of die populanty -which met Ute Spirit of the Nation 
But of the nanonahst poetry m that kind, nothing else 
approaches in quahty diesc ballads and lynis -wntten by an 
Insh Unionist. 


I have -written, here of Miss Lawless because she does 
not belong to the literary movement which began m 
Parnell’s day and grew into strcngdi during the decade 
follo-wing his death. Though these books of hers date 
&otn that penod, die-y arc m teahey the final flowenng of 
the seed sovm by Thomas Davis — I should note also that, 
before 1880, a young man callc (3 Oscar Wilde was ao 
undergraduate at Magdalen College m Oxford and inw- 
nated the “ sestheac ” movement of those days His auier, 
Sir William Wilde, ^mous as an oculist and also as an anti- 
quanan, had mamed Francesca Elgee, several of whose 
poems had appeared m The Nattcn, signed “ Speranza. 
Oscar Wilde, before going to Oxford, had passed through 
Tnruty, then in perhaps its most bnlhant penod 
I was a schoolboy rcadmg Latm an d Greek, fiom 
on ; bookishly brought up, brought up, moreover, on 
Spirit of the Notion ; but duoughout the 'seventies no Irish 
writer was producing any -work that was recogruaed as 
important, and even die young men were conscious of a 
vacuum. On the odier hand, even a schoolboy m 1870 
knew that Tyrrell and MahaSy were not merely professon 
in Trimty, but were fomous men. They were indeed, and 
so also was Salmon, mathematician and theologian, most 
accurately described by an eighteenth century term ' they 
were great -wits All teland was proud of them. Amo^ 
scholars, Pahner, Abbott, Tng rgm, and later, Lewis Clau e 
Purser, were recognized as of the same rank ; but for the 
general pubhc, only one other name was equdly known-^ 
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thit of Edward Do^^dcn the professor of English litera- 
ture 

Dowden, of old Protcsnnt stock among die business 
commumty of Cork cjry, was by tradinon and conviction 
strongly Unionist indeed he took a more prominent 
poliacal part than any of the other professors Ncvcrdieless 
he became a clncf rallying point for the new literary move- 
ment, whose movers were all strongly nationahst in sym- 
padiy At his house Yeats then a yoiidi of eighteen Co 
twenty, was a constant guest on Sunday afternoons— often 
avith his father, most brilliant of talkers , Douglas Hyde 
was often present, a former pupil of Dowden 's m Tnmty, 
as was also another of the group, T W Rollcston These 
men were five or si\ years older tlian Yeats , so also was 
Charles Hubert Oldlnm, a student of economics, m avhose 
rooms opposite the front gate of college die “ Contem- 
porary Club ” met every Monday mghc for discussion of 
all manner of subjects 

That also was a radiating centre , but no one presided 
dierc, as widiout seeming to, Dowden presided in lus own 
house, scenng die key of discussion Practically all Dow- 
den’s guests came to Oldham s rooms but they met others 
there as well, notably J F Taylor a young barnster much 
admired for lus oratory, in whom some hoped to see a 
successor to Davis But Taylor stood apart from regular 
pohttcs as also did Rollcston and OldJiam who avould 
have been enhsted ui Parnell’s party, liad they not kicked 
at die notion of die party pledge — to act and vote widi the 
party m all issues Tlic regular pohcicians did not often 
attend but Michael Davitt came sometimes More 
frequent m attendance was John O’Leary, die most pictur- 
esque survivor of rennn. times, who had hved long m 
Pans after lus penod of imprisonment , an eagle faced, 
grey-bearded old man, to whom RoUeston in particular 
had attached himself 
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Tke Femaiis m general bad been induced by Davitt co 
support Pameirs pobey : but Davitt bimselfhad no love of 
parliament or pobuciaDS. while O’Leary stood for the t)pe 
wliich regarded the new movemeut as a squabble about 
rents and votes, somewhat degrading to the nanonal spmt 
For him the Fenian movement bad been a survival of Young 
Ireland s aspirations and to the young men of letters be 
stood — Yeats’ phrase — for “ romantic Ireland ” 

He was probably the indispensable link between these 
intellcctuah, nearly all of whom were non-Catholic, and 
those who represented a more normal nationahsm There 
were of course a few elder Cathobes in the Contempora^ 
Club, notably Dr. George Sigerson, a professor in me 
Cathohe umvcrsit)' college, and a learned student of me 
Gaelic literature But he bad no standing in the eyes of the 
Irish pubhc John O’Leary was however able to introduce 
the young men to an amazing li^ with the past— teaching 
back past Fcoiao umes to the heart of Young Ireland itsdi 
The man who, with Davis, had been the chief inspiration 
of the Young Ireland movement, bad returned to Europe 
in 1878, now Sir Charles Gavan Du^, sometunc Prune 
Minister of Victoria For the most part he lived in the 
South of France, but made visits to Ireland , and there, ^ 
concert with Yeats, Rollcston, and others, he revived the 
attempt to make the InsK people more aware of ^heir oOT 
history A senes ofbooks was undertaken, and called The 
New Irish Library,” with Gavan Duffy as general editor, 
^listed by Douglas Hyde m Dublin and by Barry O Bn® 
in London Allied to this w^as die foundation of a Nadonal 
Literary Society in Dublin and an Irish Literary Sooety' ii| 
London. Perhaps because die rules of both excluded ail 
discussion ofreh^on or pobocs, the London society throve 
better — though even there die rule was not maint^ned 
Without friction But it was more important that ftot^ 
onwards Yeats was hvmg w London, whither hu 
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family had migrated, aiidhc was active in the csfibhshment 
of tius centre Gavan Duffy was its first president Later 
his successor, Stopford Brooke doquent m his speaal pulpit 
and an admirable cntic of Jifcraturc made a better rall)’ing 
point tlian could be found in Dublin 

Roilcston also migrated to London His part in the 
early stages of die movement is not adequately appreciated 
In fact, he was the first person to pubhsh u ork by Yeats 
for a new periodical, The Dtibliii Unuersity Review, was 
issued froni Trinity under his cditorslup and Oldliam's 
In diis appeared The Isldnd of Statues and Mosada — early 
productions from whicJi Yeats has preserved only one or 
two songs 

M> recollection is that none of die young literary 
group regarded these as work of conspicuous ment, yet 
nothing in them shook our coiivicoon dut Yeats was 
desemea to be a poet of the first order There was m these 
poems a new voice an approach to poetry quite new in 
Irish hteracure but there was not yet die personahty 
wluch was to inform the man's whole expression 

On the other hand when a tiny volume of verses was 
brought out obscurely avith the tide Honiefnard Songs by 
the JVny, and the signature A E we realized diat a new 
talent was in full floucr The ivnfer’s name George 
Russell soon became fanuhar to all diose interested m 
poetry 

These two men were to dominate die entire literary 
revival, and affect die whole mtcUcctual life of Ireland in 
rheir Qmc Yet bodi ^ere estranged from the general mass 
of Insh people by preoccupaDons in which die normal 
Inshnian had no share Bodi were mystics But whereas 
in George Russell mysocjsm appeared inseparable from his 
being, with Yeats it had die aspect of an exonc cult Russell 
was of service to Ireland iLrou^ the plulosophy which 
radiated through his nature It was in part a love of beauty, 
usss) V 
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but more truly a love of humajuty, of the divine in human 
nature hi poetry he had from the frrst as full command of 
the medium as he ever attained ' 

“ Far up the dun twjhght fluttered 
Moth •wings of vapour and flame. 

The hghts d^t^d over the mountains, 
after star they came 

“ The lights grew diicker unheeded, 

But silent and stdl vere -we, 

Our hearc 'were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never sec.” 

Nothing that he ever wrote is better or more cbaractcnsac , 
and It be seen at once that aldiough the man’s person- 
ality comes through, nothing in die expresnon is distinctive 
It was not as an arose, nor by his example to other artists, 
that Russell was to serve Irish literature ; rather as ^ 
influence al-ways encouraging, a sympathy always tesAY 
to welcome any congenial writer No one disputes that 
he was a poet , he took rank from the first With mose who 
will not be forgotten , yet it is a question whether bs most 
lastmg influence ■was not exercised through person^ 
contacts and through prose writings diat -wcfc by their 
nature cphemeraL Saints are not common in htcrauirc, 
but the cSect of George Russell was an cSect of saindin&s 
— ^whi<h did not exclude humour from his convcisati*^* 
nor anger fi:om his written -work. Like other saints, he 
had a gift of denunciation, used against those whose conduct 
oSended his vision of beanty — ^and hke dicirs, his anger 
not always jnstified. But m essence A.H.’s philosophy, 
more thm his power to express that plidosophy, served^ 
country. A soul of singular nobility, with an unquenchable 
interest in die literary work of others, moved throug* 
Ireland. 
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Ycits wis ibove tH cxcmpliry as t]ic artist wliom 
notlimg short of perfection contents wliose labour after 
an exacung standard of beauty is lifelong and whose 
standard is endlessly varied, since with man s groM fh the 
conception of beauty alters Such example was sorely 
needed Moore indeed had been a most conscientious 
workman, by far more fimshed dian Byron or Scott , but 
the effects at which Moore aimed were often mcrctnaous, 
and the best of Ins verses arc m a medium too near to 
rhetone Ferguson, a fine ctafismati m some ways, lacked 
fineness of ear Apart from them, the Insh writers m 
English above all m Enghsh prose had been content to get 
what they had to sav said somehow or otlicr The greatest 
service chat Yeats rendered ro Ireland was his persistent 
refusal to accept os admirable anything that was commended 
solely by parnoac or virtuous intcnnon He taught Ireland 
the of a certain mtcllcccaol arrogance, a contempt for 
the standards of the crowd 

Both men he and Russell, were throughout domuiated 
by an honourable desire to serve, and this in bodi took 
the shipe of attempting to give Ireland a finer sense of tlic 
beautiful Both had m more than ordinary measure the 
solitariness of the artist’s nund But for Russell the 
pursuit of his own art, even, of lus personal ideal meant 
withdrawal into mcditanon yet, his nature making him 
the most communicable of human bungs, he was impelled 
by die desire of service to sacrifice even his own art, to be 
teacher rather than creator whereas for Yeats scn’ice 
meant literaKy the austere and implacable pursuit of an 
arcisnc ideal winch should impose itself on other workers 
A time came when, lie was impeUcd to a form of art m 
which lus work could not be solitary, not done m isolation 
"Mot a dramatist by nature, he turned to the drama avith 
results of incalculable a alue for die literature of Ireland 
So great a force could not be brought into contact with 
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groups of other workers and not transmit much of its ovm. 
virtue. Yet nothing could have seemed more imliMj, 
whert these tv/o young poets began to appear m the 
’eighties, rhan that they should come to be Imowa and felt 
throughout the land, by thor diaracters radier than by what 
they wrote. For, if the tnidi is to be spoken, neither Yean 
nor A.E. has ever been widely read in Ireland. Theynevff 
gave to Ireland v/hat Moore gave in one way, and the 
wn^is of Young Ireland in another, a poetry for common 
consumption. Tht first dung that Yeats had to do was to 
declare on all occasions that such poetry is not strcngdieii^^ 
though It may excite ; that is it no food for the mind. 
These opimons were denounced for fiat blaspheinf I 
but the young post bad a will like steel , and to it more 
to any other cause is due the place which Msh hteratnre has 
come to hold. 

But in the period of successful revolution, wHIe Pam^ 
was forcing one surrender after another feom the Bniish 
goyeniment, there was no hearing to be had for divergent 
views upon literary excellence. Only after death in 
had put its seal on Parnell’s overthrow, and all hope ol 
fresh eftbrt under that tremendous leadership was euded- 
did the thoughts of Ireland begm to turn from daeir^- 
elusive preoccupation with a political struggle. That 
coaSict indeed went on, but it was largely mtemecinfi » 
and the three yorns men m Ireland who had most to gwe 
began to find dieir gifrs at last considered for acceptance- 
Ihavenov. to consider thessiftcoasaous hteraiy 
of which m difierent ways they were the prime movers- 
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forces contribute to the main dnft of a move- 
ment, which 10 tins ease was really the impulse of 
Irish nationality to assert itself and from 1870 onward 
the dominant desire of naaonilisc Irehiid was for control 
and finally possession of die land Very diffcrcnl emonons 
were aroused by that struggle m an Irishman of old Gaelic 
stock who belonged by tradition and formaoon to the 
landlord class Tim was Standisb James C’Grady, bom 
m 184(1, son of a Protestant rector near Castletown Beare 
in West Cork, the Desmond country His father’s brodier, 
Standish Hayes O’Gndy, had been one of the foremost 
students of Irish and had translated a great body of the 
Ossiamc saga — tlic Wanderings ofDiarmuid ana Granii 
— mto a very strange English The younger Standish 
went mto Tnnity, read for the Bar, but turned to journalism 
on the Dublin Tory press and, like all die Irish young men 
m the early and mid-Victonan decades, was profoundly m- 
fluenced by Carlyle He believed m leadership, die nghf and 
dutv of the anstocracy to lead, and it seemed to him that, 
for falling m this duty, die Irish landed gentry were about 
to be swept away. He put diese views with great power 
in a volume on Toryim and Dcmcaacy, of v.hich a whole 
secQon was addressed to die Insh Tory landlords — pan 
to diose of whom he had no hope, die rootless colonists, 
and in part to those few whom he counted able and wiUmg 

1:3 
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s to redeem tKe credit of their order These t^Titmgs, 
^ ov c\ er, though admired for dieir ;prosc, had no e!tect : 
ittsas otnerv.isev.haihisimagiiiaaon andreadu^ attempted 
to recr<^te an Ireland m which leadership was evervthmg. 
and noblK were princes m batde Neglecting the later 
eye e of me Ranaa, O Grady retold in slowing prose the 
Branch chivalry and valour, treaons 
Guchulain as the central figure, an even nobler Achilles'' 
erguson had done the same, but in O’Grady ’s prose the 
^ones «mc to stronger bfe chan in Fergusons \erse. 
xct his Bardic Htstory v as published m the same year. iSSo, 
as erguson s Collected Poen.s ; and Yeats is reported to have 
,]^^^cver came out of Ireland m the fiirurc 
h V ^ ” -A- papcc v.ncten 

, memoir published m 1925 sums up the 
effect of O Grad^ ’s work on bun and on others : 

I ^'as ac the rime hkc many others who tvcrc 
crcavcdofAc histot}' of their race. It was the memorv’ 
of race which rote up withi me as I read, and I felt 
t\a led 2s one^who learns that he is among the children of 
angs n O Grad) s wnnngs the submerged river of 
OTizl culture rose up again, a shining torrenr. snd ! 
ca 54C , as I had bathed m that stream, that die sreates: 
pintu C'nl one nation could inflict upon another was 

to rat off from It the scon, of the maonal soul He 

as c last champion of the Irish an^tocraev and <al! 

of consacncc for them, and he spoke to 
'om'‘ nation as one might imagine 

prophet speaking to a council oTdcecncre'’C 
thr ^ mavbc has failed m his appeal to 

-n ^ he mav vet create 

fr «• - character and intcPcct in Ireland 

a. c who made me proud and conscous of n) 
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Otherwise over too vague a field of tlioughc, to think of 
the earth under my feet and the children of our common 
mother ” 

A worker of such quality as O’Grady was naturally 
enlisted when the movement under Gavan Duffy’s auspices 
sought to populanze a knowledge of Insh lustory, and his 
of Stars was one of the most successful volumes m the 
New Insh Library But even more widely known is his 
Flight of the Eagle, a vivid retcUmg of Red Hugh O’Donnell’s 
capaviry and escape m the last years of Ehzabetli's reign 
Dressmg the Instonc episode m the colours of ficoon, but 
basmg his narraave on carefully established fact, he made 
a book whicli has ever since been read throughout Ireland, 
both in Its original form and 111 Cache rendering No sucli 
vogue attended his attempt to make die bardic rales familiar 
Ireland was eager for stones of the pcrpctuallv renewed 
struggle against England , it was by companson indifferent 
to die remote past when Ireland’s own chivalry lived a life 
outside the general framework of Europe 

Nevercliclcss m one respect O’Grady succeeded Cuchu- 
lain, the young hero of me NortJi, became more famihar 
to Insh imagmation than any of the later Ossianic cycle 
and Patnek Pcarse, whose part m die movement will have 
to be desenbed liter, made Cuchulain as it were the em- 
bodiment of his pecuhar idealism 

Yet It has to be noted that die planned hterary move- 
ment was m a sense exotic it came fi’om Protestant Irish- 
men who had a cult of Ireland wholly exceptional in their 
stock , and die first considerable poet who came out of 
Catliohc Ireland, although closdy m touch with Yeats 
and Russell, shows no trace at all of their influence 
Kathanne Tynan was the daughter of a large farmer m 
Couiw/ Dufelm, active vti dne \assA League, and devoted to 
PameU She was by sympathy heart and soul wicii rhe 
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main poliacal effort whidi die non-Catholic group, Yeats, 
Russell, Rollcston, Taylor, and the rest, looked at ffom the 
outside and looked at with critical eyes Her poetry, so 
far as Its form, was conamed, followed English models, 
the school of the Rossettis The title of her first volume, 
published in 1885 (before either Yeats or Russell had 
attained to print ) — Louise de la ValUere — indicates die 
subject of Its pnnapal poem, “Joan of Axe” inspired 
another, and among a score or so only three were on Irish 
themes One of these had to do ivitb the “ Wild Geese , 
another based itself on the legend of the Banna, supposed 
to be sleeping armed m a cave, ready for the day of Ireland s 
dchvcrance ; another was an elegy on the death 01 
A M. Sulhvan, perhaps the most eloquent of a family 
in which eloquence was traditional — a leading figure of 
constitutional nanooahsm before Pamell^s dominanc® 
began. These three poems showed where the poets 
sympadiy lay, but they were not characteristic of her talent, 
except that in them, as elsewhere, there was easv lucid 
ance in harmonious rhythm. She was already, and through 
a long life she was increasingly, the poetess of Irish coun^ 
scenes — of the rich pastoral Ireland rather than the v.ild 
mountain and bogland, cliff and nver feom the fint ® 
great bud lover; but above all a Cathohe poet, not 
mjstical, but simply enchanted with die beauty and the 
tenderness of all the stones of the saints hi so ^r as the 
creation of a discmcnve Irish literature was organized and 
worked for, she never belonged to the movement Yet 
appearing when it did, her work strengthened the move- 
ment hi It Ireland had somedimg to show, not the les* 
Irnh because it v/as never selfconsaously Irish * somethiD§ 
Irish because it could be no other. 

"With her should be mentioned tv,o oiher poetess© 
whose work was for less important bodi ra quality and 
quannty yet theirs was km to hers. One was a mudi 
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older woman, Ellen O’Leary, the old Feman’s sister , the 
other was Rose Kavanigh, who like Katliaime Tynan hved 
among the young Dublin htcrary group, fnends with them 
all yet little affected by dicir views either on htcrature or 
pohacs Irisli dicsc poetesses were, to the uttermost , but 
It did not occur to diem to think of themselves as Gaehc, 
still less as Celtic , and the talk m the air now began to be 
of a “ Ccloc revival ” 

Yeats set the example His first pubhshed book of 
verse, The Wamlcrwgs of Ushcett (it appeared m 1888, when 
he was tlirec-and-rwenty), drew, ns Ferguson had drawn, 
Its matter from Cache mythology But Ferguson, m re- 
shapmg the old legends, had hammered them down into 
somethmg approaclung die taut shapes which Homer 
transnutted Yeats showed lumscif perhaps truer to the 
spint of the original when he dissolved the whole mto the 
vagueness and vaseness of a dream Vision emerged here 
and there suddenly, tvich all of a dream’s intermicreac dis- 
tinctness , but It was a dim world somewhere between 
night and day, beeween waking and sleeping, that Ins 
imagmation moved m , utterly remote from the clear 
lurd hght of Mediterranean shores The truth was that, 
as I have pomted out before, all this body of myth~makmg 
lay outside die classic European track , men and women 
m It moved under laws and impulses unintelhgible to us , 
and Yeats, scckmg to identify lumscif widi the spirit of 
them, mstmcavely made a dream world I reproduce his 
oivn ^ccounr of the movement fi-om a preface to the 
selections from Nora Hopper m The Treasury of Irish 
Poetry, edited by Stopford Brooke and RoUeston 

“ Modem, poetry grows weary of using over and 
over agam the personages and stones and metaphors 
that have come to us through Greece and Rome or from 
Wales and Bnttany through die Middle Ages and has 
{< S 3 S) * 18 
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foimA new life in the Noise anA German legen* The 
Irish legends, in popular ttadmon and m old Graeiic 
literature, are more numerous and as beautiful, and alone 
among great European legends have die beauty an 
wonder of altogether new diings. May not one say, 
riien, without saying anydiing improbable, that ey 
will have a predominant influence in the coming century, 
and that their influence will pass through many coun 
tries ’ - I cannot go by certam brown bogs covereu 

with white tufts of bog-cotfon — ^places where the wot 
seems to become £^r and ftagile — ^without remem 
the verses Nova Hopper’s Daluan — a kind of ^sb 
smgs among the bogs , I remember them, they tun 
my head for hours 



Ireland s son, i . 

The world wears on to sundown, and love is los 


won, , i» 

But he recks not of loss or gam, the King of Ircian 
son 

He follows on for ever, when all your chase is done, ^ 
He follows after shadows — the Kmg of Irdands son 

One does not know why he sings it, or why he 
dies on November Eve, nor does one well know w y 
any of her best stones shaped itself uito the Strang^ 
dnfbng, dreamy thing it is, and one is content not 
know. They dehght us by dieir mystery, as omat^ ^ 
full of lines, too deeply interwoven to weary us wi ^ 
discoverable secret, dehghts te with its mystery ’ ^ 
ornament is full of strange beasts and trees and ’ 

that were once the symbols of great religions, an ^ 
now mixing one with anodier, and changmg utco nc 
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shapes, tbs book is full of old beliefi and scones, mixmg 
and changing m an enchanted dream " 

Tliat adnurahly characterizes the movement in so far as 
It was a “ Celtic Revival , the approach of a group of 
wnters to a literature written m a Imguage that they did 
not know, embodying die thoughts of a world divided 
from them by more than mere lapse of time a world 
outside the Christian cycle, and outside the Greco-Roman 
tradition of art , a world cut off not only &om the wnters 
but from the Uvmg Insh for wliom, if they were to make 
an Insh revival, they must be presumed to wnte Such 
work must go on long before it could be more than a 
literary exercise , it must make the persons and events of 
tlie cycle so familiar chat Irish imagination could use them 
uuonctively and count on instinctive response , and hardly 
even now, almost fifty ycirs later, when poet after poet 
has told and retold m English these old scones, can they be 
thought to be naturalized in Hi^hsh-speaking Ireland 

Yet from the first Yeats, personally, did untold service 
to Irish hterature , he set an example of Irish craftsmansbp, 
he gave tliose who loved Ireland already an Irish acbeve- 
ment to be proud of, with tlic promise— nchly to be kept 
— of far more And, as part of a group, he turned the 
tlioughts of Ireland m on its own native imaginmgs, taught 
Irish V nters to seek pasture m diar own fields 

Mcanwlulc quite anodicr harvest from the same fields 
began to be reaped by quite a different worker Douglas 
Hyde, son of a rector on the borders of Roscommon and 
Mayo, grew up m an Insh-speakmg distnct, and from boy- 
hood was fascinated by the language All languages came 
easy to bm, bs career m Tnmry was bnUiaiit, but at die 
end of it, as at the beginmng, his duef concern was Insh — 
at a nme when it seemed to lushmen m general almost a 
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coatradicdon in terms that an educated, man shodd speak 
Gaelic. It was for tbs Icnowledge, dien rare, that Gavaa 
DufFy chose tun to be assutant-editor of the New Insh 
Library. But Hyde’s own. work was done mdcpeudeady. 
collecting and. editing, with translations of his own, fot 
two books of folk talcs, and then the Love Songs of Con- 
nacht Through these things, his generation (he v/as five 
years older dm Yeats) began to &ow more of die Iruh 
nnnd than cithec Carleton or Banira had disclosed to them 
for the soul of a people speab best through its verse 
In Hyde s rendenngs ic lyrical cry now and then comes 
through, as m this opening 

“ My gnef on the sea 

How the waves of it roll, 

For they heave between me 
And the love of my soul ” 

Yet in a trinslaaon he has never produced anything coni- 
parable to the best of Walsh or of Callanan, still less of 
Mangan . nor, indeed, to one version by Rolleston, from 
Enoch O’Gillan, “The Dead at Clonmacnoise,” which need 
hardly be quoted here, since it is m a score of Engb^ 
anthologies. Yet it shall be given, to iliusciatc how die 
work of aa Irish sixteenth centucy bard was intcrwov^ 
with allusions to a whole world of lustory which, for 
Ireland of Parnell, had ahnosc faded out of recoverable 
knowledge : 


“Ths Dead ax Clonmacnoise 

In a quiet water’d land, a land of roses, 

Stands Sainc-Kicran^s aty £iir : 

And the wamors of Bon in their famous generations 
Slumber there. 
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There bcncith the dewy hillside sleep the noblest 
Of tlie clan of Conn, 

Each below his stone with name m branching Ogham 
And the sacred knot tlicrcon 

“There diey laid to rest the seven Kings of Tara, 

There the sons of Cairbrc sleep — 

Batde-banners of die Gael, that in Kicran’s plain of crosses 
Now their final hosting keep 

“And in Clomnacnois dicy laid die men of Teffia, 

And right many \ lord of Breagh , 

Deep the sod above Clan Crcidc and Clan Conaall, 

Kind in hall and fierce in fray 

"Many and many a son of Conn, the Hundred-Fighter, 

In the red cardi lies at rest 
Many a blue eye of Clan Colman the turf covers, 

Many a swan-white breast ’ 

Hyde, like his fellow-workers and their forerunner 
Ferguson, went out to save for Ireland this mhcritancc 
but to him a more difEcult task seemed even more vital — 
to save die language itself in which O’Gillan and the rest 
wrote Fixed in Ins mmd was the bchef that a nation with- 
oiiC a distinctive language was bkc an army without uni- 
form even more, that without a distinctive language 
dicre could be no distinctive national existence In 1893 
when Parnell was dead and Pamellitcs and Ano-Parnclhtes 
were tearing each odicr to pieces, he with a few others 
founded a new organizaaon to revive and preserve die 
Insh language Thenceforward Hyde was only m a 
secotida-rv sense a ■'Jintet his mam energy was thrown into 
propaganda, for which he disdosed absolute genius Witlnn 
ten years the Gaehc League was a powerful body, having 
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raniifi cations in Great Bntain. and tie United States, and 
making it) cKief concern to secure for Insli a place in die 
cdocatioii of rll the Irish. 

The League -wai. in theory non-pohticai and non- 
seccarian, and Hyde spared no efert to keep it so hideed, 
this language tnovenient,1aunchedby a Protestant, was tal.en 
up strongly hy Catholic T- nAmm ; Loin MacMeill (hrer 
so Simous as a scholar thar Ireland almost forgot be bad 
been a rebd sentenced to death) was Hy dc’s closest assocute , 
Father O’Growney, a Maynooth professor, was perbap' 
the most zealous of tie earlv prop^andists. Bat oScial 
nationalism took no aedve hand in the moteffleat . 
members of die Irish party followed the tradition inbenKd 
firom O’Connell through PamcIJ, and O'Conneli bad 
acavciy discouraged the use of Gaelic The higher dwgj’ 
of the Cathobc Church, educated m ibe same tradition, 
maintained on the hole the same ammde, dioiigh there 
'vii’as foendlmess for the movement in two succeeding 
cardinal archbishops, Loguc and O’Donnell, bodi cluldfcn 
of Insb-spcalung homes 

My concern here is not with die history of the Gacbe 
League but vudi its cStts on Irish bteraturc- It led 
course to much writing in Gadic, and Hyde himself wrote 
a couple of small plays which pleased me more dian any 
of his English verse. He published also in i 899 ^ 
cf /ns/j LucTGl’ire, v.hidi at all events enabled ^osc of 
V ho knew no Irish to gam some notion as a whole ofwbs^ 
Ireland’s imaginatioii had produced. But by 
adntiiSion the Insh writer of most moment was an ol® 
priest m. County Cork, Rther Peter O'Leary, who S'®? 
hunself heart and soul mto the revival I J^uote here one 
of Ms own renderings from bis own vcxnon of ^ 
Stories : 
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“ The Serpent and the Crab 

" A cnb and a venomous serpent happened to be 
living in one house The crab was honest and straight- 
forward m bis disposition and his mind Not so with 
tile serpent He was a hypocnncTl twister The crab 
did not hkc the rwisong and the crooked dealing He 
often gave the serpent advice that was good for him, but 
It was no good The crookedness and deceit were in the 
serpent by generation, and die world would not make 
lum drop them At last die crab got afraid of him He 
became suspicious of him and he came to distrust him 
‘ He will kill me some mght m my sleep,’ said he ‘ I 
may as well be beforcliand widi him,’ said he He killed 
the serpent that mght 

Wlien die serpent was dead he was stretched out 
on the door as scnig/tc as a rule and not a turn or twist 
of Inm to one side or other The crab looked at Inm for 
a while At last he said, cut of bis meditation, ‘ If your 
hving state had been as straight as your dead state is, your 
days would have been longer ’ 

MORAL 

Deacli makes a straight man of the crookedcst rogue 
Avoid a sweet shppery trickster 

Do not keep company with deceit, or deceit will be 
practised on you ” 

Undoubtedly die effect of the Gwhc revival was to 
add chstmctivencss to Irish hteracurein die English tongue 
Many hterary folk acquired at least a smattering of the 
language, and were interested to find the originals of quaint 
idioms famihar m an Insh peasant s English Carietoii. 
Banim, and Gnfiin had all freely employed a few of the 
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Irish terms of endearment, yet they had not made dieir 
readers feel the charm •which lies m such a phrase aA mavnus 
(hterally “ my trouble ”) mea maxima cura, achuid (my snare 
of hfe), asthore (my treasure), arooii (my secret), and so on 
Irish writers were led to study die English spoken by mose 
■whose thought was really translated from Insh , and out 
of this, Lady Gregory, but above all, Synge, drew nch new 
colours Later soU, it will have to be noted how the 
technique of verse m English was altered by poets famihiJt 
■widi Irish assonance 

But in the penod at -which the self-consaous movement 
began, one cannot put it much higher than to say, ? 
letters grew aware of the Irish language. IniSpo. proba 7 
more educated persons m Ireland knew Hmdu ^aii toew 
Gaehc , ten or fifteen years later a smattering of Irish w^ 
as common as a smattermg of French But the poiiucat 
effect of this non-pohacal associaaon was notable, aud i 
soon affeaed hterature It afforded a rallying pome rot 
diose who were disgusted by the parhamenaty struggle, 
then in a very unattraenve penod Young naoonabs 
sympathies flowed into it Part of them found mrtber 
expression in a renewal of the Fenian spint, and the re- 
pubhean separatist ideal , and this group soon produce a 
remarkable successor to John Mitchel Ihose whoprcache^^ 
the pohey which soon got the Gaehc phrase Sinn Fern ^ 
(“ourselves”) attached to it, naturally accepted HydeS 
teaching that a nauonahty must be distinct m language , 
and United Ireland, the journal founded by WiBiam Rooney 
and Arthur Gnffith, attracted much support from the meji 
of letters by reason of die high literary quality wbiC 
Gnffith impaned to it zr r 

Meanwhile Standish O’Gxady, from his very dinercu 
point of -view, was preaching to Ireland in an All 
i^p’ieU' which drew support, diough never lu payu^S 
quandfles, from all sorts and condiaons of men and women- 
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But the one among the young ■writers who had most in 
common witli O’Grady’s ideals ^dbeen annexed by another 
movement and provided widi n weeUy pulpit of lus oivn 
Tins was George Russell now editor of The Insh Home- 
stead organ of the Insh Agricultural Organization Soacty, 
founded to carry out tliose prmaplcs of co-oper ition winch 
Horace Plunkett had begun to preach to Irish firmers 
This co-openavc movement, like die Cache League 
theoretically non-pohucjJ, was, like the Gaelic League, on 
bad terms with the old regular poUocal organizaaon of 
nanonahst Ireland Plunkett, its chief, was a Unionise 
member of Parliaineat and lent himself to the policy of 
trying to “ kill Home Rule by kmdness ” But Ins pohacal 
purpose was alwa'ys, like O’Grady’s, to establish mstituoons 
m winch Insluncn could work together, and he had 
especially a touchuig interest in all literary gifts, and behef 
m theit efficiency Tliroughout his long career lie ■was 
seldom 'Without some young man of letters acong as Ins 
personal secretary, and diesc were often men of nationalist 
upbringing When die Department of Agnculture ms 
touiidcd and he became its pachamentary head, he selected 
as Its offiaal chief a bnliiant journalist, T P Gill, who had 
been a member of Parnell's party— thus laying up lasting 
trouble for himself with orthodox Irish Unionism 

But It was m lus unofficial capacity, as head of die 
voluntary orgamraaon that Plunkett sought a man who 
should be able to c\pound bodi die moral and finanail 
basts of co-operative principles His interest m letters had 
brought him mto conttcc -widi Yeats and Yeats came to 
sueeSt that George Russell thm cashier m a Dublm shop, 
had drown extraordinary^ a* v propagand^i m the 
httle society for study of mysocal beliefs wkeh then 
attracted Yeats and others Plunkett took the advice, and 
Russell, already a centre and focus by his ^*er«t in the 
occult, now began to make ks influence felt through a 
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paper preaching cooperaaon, chiefly on cdncal grounds, 
yet always supporting dicm by skilful use of figures. 
There has probably been no better journalist at any time 
than this mystic — ^who continued to write and to publish 
mystical vene whiic Jic was laymg down the doctrme 
concerning the conduct of creameries, and above all of 
small mutual-crcdit-banhs. His paper was read by all 
manner of people became it was readable , ic was read 
by poets, because Russel) had such a sympathetic interest 
m tbar work that wben he opened a proviaaal newspaper 
be turned to the poets’ comer as odicr men to the racing 
news , and m his propagandist travel through Ireland 
he made contact v/ith would-be poets everywhere, andhis 
influence on them was evcr)'whcre formaave More 
perhaps even to his counsel and encouragement dian to the 
example set by Yeats is due the rapid spread of diat skilled 
teebm^ue m verse which had been so kmcaiably lacbag 
m Irclwd 


In short, within the decade after Parnell’s death, persons 
of htetary bent in Ireland were aware, first, that Irdand was 
sadly behind Great Bntam in bterary disonctioji, but 
secondly, that two men at least had appeared of whom much 
could be hoped ; and that activity was spreading bi 
addition to Katharine Tynan, there came two women 
writers of note, one of whom, Jane Barlow, was daugbt^ 
of one of die Senior Fellows of Tniuty, and had berscu 
acquired remarkable culture The first of her bools, 
Borland Studies, is a senes of stories told in verse dirough 
me mouth of Irish peasants, with full command of pcas^^ 

^om , but to eachpocmisprefixcda guotanonftom.socic 

wnter— by no means ^mihai quotadons 
She evidently used the peasam narrator much as the Gre^ 
wam^cs used the chorus, to sec up a philosophy of Idc- 
Here is an example froin. this first book * 
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" So -whitever misforons th’ould master experienced, I 
hould m a way 

He’d the bettermost sort o’ bad luck — an’ that’s somethin’ 
— because yc may say 

His worst throuble as good as ne'er chanced him , ne’er 
come to his hearm’ or sight. 

And a hurt tiiat ye feel unbeknownst, as the saym’ is, is 
apt to be light 

An’ bedad he’s well out of it all , it’s ourselves have the 
raison to gneve 

Wilde the say meets the shore, for what happmt this Imsh 
that black Holy Eve 

But rU whisht , for I’m dunkin’ when things have 
determined to cun to die bad, 

There’s no use in discoorsui’ and fretnn' save on’y to 
dhnvc yourself mad , 

Since die storms, or tlic bliglit, or the nnt, comes agin one 
wlicrcver one goes, 

Tdl one takes the last turnin’ An’ dun if it’s true, as some 
people suppose, 

Better luck follows tbm that arc lavm’ than thim that are 
bichn’ behind — 

Sure It’s off yc’H shp one o’ these days, an’ what need to 
be throubhn' your mind » " 

A later book of versc~G/wiI Bereft — published m 1897, won 
from Swmbume the most lavish praise Yet m Ireland we 
were more mtercsted tlicn by her prose studies, Irish Idylls 
and Strangers at Liscotmel In them Insh peasant life was 
treated widi a new gravity , humour pervaded the whole, 
but not the humour that breaks into loud laughter The 
ndc of her first volume was an avowal of discipleship , 
she sought to wnte of the Irish cottager as Barne had 
wntten of the Scotch It is no dispraise to say that she did 
not reach bs level he wrote of what he was bred among , 
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moreover, be wrote with a taumess diat few bve eguaM 
Her hanfc, even m the posoK, is too djfibsc ; vet 
verve will I tliinlc, not aiv*a>$ he nc^Icctei Jo powetm 
gnr! so learned a rmnd as was allied m diis shy hme lady' 0 
exquisite senstbiliDi', to every fonn of beauty , -will som^ow 
come back to bfe , perhaps for some of the stones told 
terse with such amazing power (Swinburne taou^ 
Tlvee Tlirou's m One outdid Victor Hugo), perhaps tor 
something W»c tins, from Honcy-Hcrwst 

" Guerdon of toil ’nad die Uossoms, a ran* guerdon, 

filmy riffigs quiver quesm^ and murmurous 

ftagrant air round bad-lips feir, for die dew-pur 
nectar’ s sake , , 

Hid u! dirir hosoms, now the lioocy-hce’ s sweet but 


■■ Golden the granary’s harvest, the hives golden 

Rapt from troubhng of sronn-blast, from frost-ubgi^ 
despair . ,, , 

So he vnsc 'ucath simJmg skies, so, ere ail cky v>wi 
hare, ^ 

Store— else thou starvest— stote mcmoncs dear an 

oldai." 


"Wheiher Jane BariiTK' would have tureed to ^ 
chemes, v, ere it not for the movemcntwluch dicn circle 
all minds in Ireland that way, it is impossible to sa\ 
there was, I dunk, co peironal alliance beween her 

of the more pronunent wnmts She stood no 
chan Miss Lawless, whose Gr<*«ni appeared a year b,- ° 
Cn^lanJ Stidies and Irhh Jdyfls £ven more 
aloof from all the cenwes of orgamaang aewnty in Du ^ 
or London was anotbei posies, ^ouc v^bose popu^'^ 
there w is never any dotitt. Moita O’Neili begeu 
her poems in 1892, ; they were all published in 
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Ma^azfuCy “md the Bhekwood house finally issued Songs 
of the Glens ofAiUriin, and continued to reprint it for perhaps 
a score of editions It is one of the very few books which, 
if ill copies ucrc destroyed, could probably be reproduced 
from oral tradition 

Jvdoiri O’Ncib, in the decides smcc, has nrjtren much 
else including, some years back, Afore Songs from the Glens 
of Anirnn But it is by diat first book she must always 
hold place m Irish literature, tJiough her work neither 
denves from any Insli source, nor (except here and tliere 
in Richard Rowley’s poems) lias left trace dirough the 
imitation of odicrs 

Three old books may liclp to trace the evoluaon of the 
sclf-conscious movement First is Poems and Balh/is of 
Young Ireland, dedicated m 1888 “ to Jolm O’Leary and the 
Young Ireland Soaencs ’ Except Miss Barlow and Moira 
O'Neill and A E , ic contains work by all die poets of 
whom I hive written m dus chapter , and also several 
poems by an older man, John TodJiunter, including 
lus ballid ‘ Agliadoc," wfuch 1$ nghdy m all Irish an- 
thologies The last two verses of die dedication — ^wntten 
probably by Rolleston — arc significant 

“ Because you loved tlie nobler part 
Of Erm , so we bring you here 
Words such as once the nation’s heart 
On patnot’s bps rgoiccd to hear 

“ Strains that have httlc chance to live 
With those that Davis’s clarion blew, 

But all the best we hi\e to give 
To modicr Erm and to you ” 

Next comes The Rei ival of Trtsh Literature, pubhshed m 
1893, and contammg two address^ by Gavan Duffy, 
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delivered to tte Insh Literary Society of London, in which 
he called on his hearers to take up the work which the 
famm e and exile had interrupted two generations earher 
Then, he said, 

“ A group of young men, among the most generous 
and disinterested in out aimals, were busy digging up the 
buned rehes of our history, to enlighten, the present by 
a knowledge of die past, setting up on their pedestals 
anew the overthrown statues of Irish worthies, assailmg 
wrongs which under long impumty had become un- 
quesuoned and even venerable, and warming as with 
strong wine the heart of die people, by songs of valour 
and hope.” 

He stressed the need for books that should teach I 
know no avihzed country except Ireland whose history is 
not famihac to its people ” 

After this was a paper by Dr. Sigerson on “Irish 
Literature Its Ongm, Environment, and hifluencc,” first 
dehvered to the National Literary Soaety of Dublin 
This gave, in abndged form, what was to be found at 
length in Sigerson’s Bards of die Gael and Gall — a study of 
die form and content of what the native Gael wrote in 
verse The volume was completed by Hyde’s paper on 
“ The Necessity for dc-Anglidsing Ireland ” — the means 
indicated being by a revival and intensive study of the 
Gaelic language 

In short, die movement aimed m its beginnings at 
reviving and renewing the work of Davis and his comrades, 
but wxdi an emphasis on die study of Gaelic which was 
lacking among the Yoin^ Irelanders. 

Passing on now to the Book of Irish Verse, selected firom 
modem writers, with an introduction and notes by 
W. B Yeac, published in 1895, wc find a new note struck. 
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Moore is condemned for “ a prectmess that is contraband 
of Parnassus ” poetry has cast him out because he had 
not distmcnon of style The Young Irclanders, Yeats said, 
' turned poetry once agam mto a ponapal means for 
spreading ideas of nationality and pamoasjn , yet their 
thoughts wecc a little msmecte and their rhythms not 
seldom mcchamcal because their purpose was served when 
they had satisfied the dull cats of die common, man The 

poets of The Spirit of the Nation were of practical and 
pohocal, not of hterary importance If we have not 
a passion for literary perfccnon to be our ark of gopher 
wood, the deluge of incoherence, vujganty and mviahty 
will pass over our heads ” A finer tradmon was to be 
recognized in. the wotk of Feegusou, Aiiinghatn, and de 
Vere but tliese men stood apart from the people “There 
IS more of unity in Irish literary life to-day,’ Yeats wrote, 

“ dian when Ferguson, Allingham, and de Vere were doing 
their best work They had not much in common with the 
Ireland of dus day while dieir successors, Hyde, Lionel 
Johnson, RoUcston, and Kadianne Tynan are trying to 
understand and influence Irish opinion ” 

In other words, Yeats felt that a school was being 
founded and in addition to the wnters who ‘ found their 
themes in Irish c\pencnce, Insh lustory, and Insh tndiaon,” 
he mentions the ‘ htde mystical movement” which “ has 
lately begun to make poets ” A E is quoted To himself, 
of course, no refecence is made , hut all concerned with 
hterature m Ireland knew that the vital question for Insh 
literarure was this How would Yeats develop ! 

By this date, 1S95, his thiraeth )car, he had published 
not only The IVan^cnngs of Ushecn, but also the group of 
poems called Crossivavs, which included two things of an 
exquisite simphaty — ‘ An Isle in die Water ” and ‘ Down 
by the Sally Gardens ” — die latter of them dose to die 
tradition of those anonymous fialk-songs for which his 
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anthology showed so strong a love. He had published also 
m 1893 a volume called The Rose — that is, ^sa Mysttca— 
and one poem in it, “ To Ireland in the Coming Times,” is 
most significant for my present purpose for it claims his 
place in the movement, even wmle he admits that he 
followed other kghts . 

“ Know, that I would accounted be 
True brother of diat company, 

Who sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong. 

Ballad and story, rann and song ; 

Nor be I any less of dicm, 

Because the red-rose-bordered hem 
Of her, whose history began 
Before God made the angelic clan, 

Trails all about the wntten page. 

“ Nor may I less be counted one 
Wirh Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 

Because to him, who ponders well, 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 
Of things discovered m the deep, 

Where only body’s laid asleep 
For the elemental creatures go 
About my table to and &o, 

That hurry from unmeasured mind 
To rant and rage in flood and wind ” 

By 1895 the opinion of all men of letters in these islands 
was made up about Yeats In the years from 1887 onwards 
diat he had spent largely m London, as a member of the 
Rhymes’ Club (“ poets with whom I learnt my trade ”), 
his work became known and there was no dispuong its 
quality It was another question to know what it would 
DC wordi to Ireland Ifc Usheen had not moved many 
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rcidcrs 7 he group connmcd one tiung wlndi from 
tlic f rsiciiiniu In<!i hcirts— Im Laic Islcorinmsfac — 
\nth ns cr) of longing for Insh rocU ind Fnsli 
But to his tn^sncisin Irihnd mide no ruponsc , ind if 
Ihi R c Ind inemt no more dnn rcc tii)slic(i Yeats 
^\oulJ I iliinK InNc remained siinpl) a distinguished 
csotcnc poet He Ind tuidtnacs that asi) the normal 
seemed to him always the ob\ious and iimntcrcsnng 
But out of Iifr s most normal c\pcncnccs brought him in 
closer toucli \\ich a\cngc hunnmtv than perhaps he as 
an artist ssould have desired at least in the tlicory ridden 
period oflus aoutli 

In the eighties ac the hcii,ht of the rcvoluaonar) 
penod \ahich Panicll cnibodicj there curie to Dublin 
a \onng woman so coniplcttH her own inisttcss diat she 
could lead die mdependent hfc of an art student in die 
tatwi Quarter Born hhc Helen or like Dcirdrc to be a 
duigcr and to h\c dangctously her beaut) because of 
tint great nobleness of bets wros never overpraised cvcii 
by the poet avhosc recurring theme it was for lialf a life 
time Much it would appear and much of the best wntcen 
for her and about licr m early years w as not published nil 
later carl) tiiconcs ned Yeats to express lunisclf for the 
pubhc dirough symbols Yet before die century ended 
Yeats was already die man avho Ind wntten the best love 
poetry of lus age Taking into count avhat has been added 
later to tint expression of Jong avorship I do not knoav 
the poet in any language out of whom more beauty has 
been wrung by die passion for a woman 

Such poetry reaches all If Yeats is more than an 
esoteric the tlianks arc due ro her who mspircd it Yet 
if he avcrc only a wntcr of noble love poctrv one need not 
dwell on die person that he wrote of But he is so much 
more for Ireland that it » necessary w show how dus lady 
was to him not only an ins|antion but a helper Ic was 

« » 3 ) 20 
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never in her nature to be a looker-on at life’s adventures . 
nationalist of the most ardent kind, she was soon involved 
m movements of revolt and not only to her poet but to 
thousands of Irish folk she was the mcamanon of that 
vision which had cheered the Insh imagmaGon through 
centuries of defeat — knowm by endearing names, namely, 
the Dark Rosaleen, the “ Shan van Vocht ” or “ Cathleen 
the Daughter of Houlihan.” Like all other workers m 
the movement of which he was the true directing force, 
Yeats aspired to serve Ins country- But as a lonely writer 
of dreamy verse, however beautiful, he could never have 
given such an impetus as came out of an enterprise whose 
very essence involved a fellowship of ardsts. The Irish 
htcrary movement really became a force &om the day 
when Yeats entrusted to a company of Irish players the 
play m wHch he had brought dus embodied vision on to 
die stage as part of an episode linked to femous memories 
in Insh history~and when the part of Cathleenni Houhhan 
was taken bv the woman who had inspired it 
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JN tlic penod during whidi the Imh literary movement 
began to develop itself, the neighbouring island of 
Great Britain — nghtdy or wrongly — felt no need of a 
renaissance m poetry or in prose Even though Tennyson 
and Browning were ageing, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Carlyle dead die Victorian age liad plenty to show But 
from about the time of the Queen’s first Jubilee there were 
voices of discontent caviUmg at ‘ those illiterate institutions 
called theatres ” This pameuJar voice was an Irish one that 
of Mr George Moore pubhslung (m 1886) his Confessions 
of a Young Mon Within a couple of years another Inshnian, 
Oscar Wilde had brouglit on to the English stage 1 more 
finished wit than had been heard there since the time of 
Shendan Before Sheridan that other Irishman Goldsmith 
had brought back what he called ‘ nature ” to the tlicatrc 
ui the days of Garnck Before Goldsmidi there was 
Farquhar, and before him Congreve, whose schooldays 
and college days w ere passed m Ireland Ireland’s contn- 
bucion to English htcrature had been more conspicuous 
m tins department than any odier These works do not 
belong to die htcrature which ts distinctively Irish — Wilde’s 
no more dian Sheridan’s but he and Sheridan were both 
witty m a way that was no more Enghsh than Barrie’s 
Anmour But Barrie came ottc of a school as they did nac, 
and Barne began with intensive studies of his own town- 
ship 
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Wilde’s career as a dramaost was short, and in the 
following decade even more need was felt for a less merely 
commeraal drama In 1891 the “ Independent Theatre 
Soaety ” was established by the cnac J. T. Grein, backed 
by certain ocher theatre lovers — ^among them Miss Honu- 
man This organization produced the first Ibsen play seen 
in England, hi 1894 they produced a comedy by George 
Bernard Shaw, an Irishman who since 1876 had been hving 
in London by writing and lecturing, largely m connection 
with soaahst propaganda Along with this first Shaw play 
was given The Land of Heart's Destre, an exquisite fantasy 
m dialogue form by Yeats Literary people with one 
accord desired to sec more of Shaw’s plays , but the 
general pubhc assoaated his name with Ibsen’s and were 
vehemently prejudiced against both As to the Yeats 
play, its beauty was recognized, but not less the lack of 
dramatic quality was felt. 

It IS significant tliat die dicamcal work of diese two 
Irishmen, who were to carry die fame of Insh genius farther 
than any others of their age and who were to contnbute 
most— Shaw ditccdy, Yeats mdirccdy— to a revival of 
dramatic literature m the Enghsh language, should Iiave 
been produced for die first time simultaneously , not less 
significant that it should have been produced in London 
London was in a sense everybody’s country. Both men 
had m the first mstance to meet the passive resistance of a 
torpid mdifTcrcnce, mere distaste for the unfamihar. New 
ideas were unfamiliar and unwelcome on the stage , poctr}' 
was unfamihar and unwelcome. Wit indeed was welcome . 
but the mass of mankmd, accustomed to a theatre where 
the) w ent to be amused, resented the idea of being asked 
to dunk — and admittedly Ibsen asked this of his audiences, 
while Sliaw’ %\ as even more importunate Englishmen were 
not prepared to bchevc thatdic) could be at the same amc 
amused and forced to review dicir established prejudices. 
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Sc\ cral ) cars hid to go by before my regular theatre would 
tike die nsk of putDng on one of Slnw’s comedies al- 
though at least half i dozen of diem— produced pnvately 
by die Stage Soact), i\liich took up die work of the 
Independent Tlieatrc — proved to thousands of people that 
nodung so witty had been seen on the boards within, hvmg 
memory Ulamitcly, however the chance wis given, 
and London always ready to be diverted, laughed to its 
heart’s content with Shaw , London even began to find 
pleasure in finding its established noaons challenged 

Strictly speaking, Sliaw’s plays do not belong to die 
Irish hrerary movement His preoccupation was not widi 
Irish problems but wdi diosc that met him m the vastly 
larger field of Great Britain On the odier hand he was not 
interested m diem as Engbsh problems , dicy were questions 
for humanity Intellectually speaking Ins mind was com- 
pletely mtcmaaonal it abhorred arbitrary frontiers im- 
posed by politics On the otJicr hand, his mind was un- 
Englisli, with die special note of hostility that is Insh , with 
a resentment largely due to England’s rradmonally patromz- 
mg atntude to the Insh. Goldsnndi, a century and a half 
earlier c\prcssing his contempt for minds that think m 
track ” expressed what lay deepest on Shaw It was as 
natural for an Inslmian to seek to get out of ruts as it was 
for Tcmiyson or Trollope to accept such useful guidance 
Shaw was rabidly logical, wdi an mbom loadung of 
compromise Logic made him international There was 
however a flaw m lus logic wludi made him irrauonally 
and aggressively proud of bemg an Inshman Ireland, 
aware of dus took an mterest m him even felt pride m 
him, and was delighted when he made war on the most 
chcnsiied convictions of English respcctabihty — without 
considenng whedicr a highly conservative and Cathohe 
country had any fundamental sympadiy widi this bom 
hercac 
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Tie service ’wtich Shaw rendered to literary progtMS 
la Irdand was that he mote difln. any one sdmulatcd the 
desire for a theatre of ideas not merely of box returns ; and 
Yeats, already attracted to Ab £bna of art, set others in 
moaon He had made fiiends ’swdi Miss Florence 
an actress whose speabng ofvene endiantcdhini, and had 
formed the idea of getting a litde theatre sometvhere m 
the suburbs to produce plays Ibsen had created an uiter^t 
m W'hat was then called realism — something that should 
bnng about a sharper and mote intelligent apprcaacon 
of the acrual motives and desires whidi give signmcancc to 
daily hfe, and should replace the usual comvhcsnons con- 
vennonally regarded as oramanc Yeats held that audiences 
could be found who would desire the presentment of sc^es 
and personages and emotions evoking saange un&mhsr 
beauty and terror, such as he had created in his y 
Hems Desire, and in 1898 he came in touch tsdeh one 
of those who were to be his duef associates Mectmg 
Lady Gregory, he expounded his views to her ; but she, 
instead of approving the London scheme, suagesreo an lush 
theatre — W’hich Yeats had put out of mind as impossible 
for lack of money. But Lady Gregory undertook to md 
guarantees for a performaoce in Dubhn of Yeatses pbj 
TJie Countess Caihken, and of Edward M2rt3'ns "Die 
Heather FteH, under the auspices of a soriety to be caBcd 
"The Irish Literary Theatre” Gu«aiitees were secured 
horn Irishmen and hishwomen of every shade of opinion 
in religion and pohtjcs ; fbi die htetary movement bad n^cc 
Itself widely felt. Cultivated Irish people were proud 0 
Yeats, of Jane Barlow, Emily Lawless, Moira O Neill, and 
Katharine Tynan (for the poetesses wcee m the ascendant] , 
and they began to be aware of A.E. Edward Martyn mey 
did not know as a writer, but knew him to be a landlord, 
wealthy b) Irish standards, and of old Catholic family m 
County Galway 3 neighbour of Lady Gregory, and a 
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hiistmn and friend of George Moore Moores assistance 
avas considered to be of tiluc in bringing togctlicr the 
cast of rnghsh pla)crs 

George Moore ^v^s Inown m Ireland as people arc 
knowai there m relation to lus Insh background Hisfather 
George Iluiry Moore owner of i beautiful house and an 
estate m a act) wild district of Majo had been first illus 
tnous as one of the boldest of gentlemen riders and luckier 
than lus brother Augustus who broke lus neck m the 
Grand National of 1845 Bodi these brothers were men of 
culture \ cry unusual m their class Further w hen — m 1846 
at tlic licight of the faminc—Moorc s marc Coranna 
w on die Chester Cup and brought lum ten thousand pounds 
he used this windfall to keep alive the multitudes of his 
starving tern itr) not onl) dnr but lie mobilized die 
Irish gentry for a meeting which called on die Govern 
ment to prohibit export of food stuffs and sacrifice an) sum 
that might be required to save die people from destruction 
He went into parliament and for ten years med to induce 
the Insh landlord-class to make common cause with the 
pcoj Ic instead of leaving Icadcrslup to the pncscs He 
filled but lus name was remembered among the champions 
of Ireland At his death in 1870 George Moore his eldest 
son a lad of eighteen succeeded to the property but all 
his mtcrcsts and ambitions were aliicd to art and for 
several years his life was spent 111 Pans among artists and 
writers He also was an Inshmin dismclincd to think in 
track or folloav die usual routine but widi lum origin 
ality took die form of plunges from one track into anomer 
His mind was greganous but mconstant and when he 
gave up die attempt to be a painter follovnng what was 
dicn die dominant Frcndi school he plunged into the nsmg 
school of rcahsm m Ittcraturc Leaving Pans for 
London after some excursions in venc he set himself to 
become a writer after the model of Zola and m 1884 
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acquired at least notonety by his novel A Mummer s Wife 
Ten years later he published Esther Waters, and attained a 
real success In this book, he utilized his early familiarity 
•with a tramiag stable to fiimish a background for this 
story of seduction , yet die racing establishment was 
placednotin Mayo but on the English Downs Ini888^ 
Cpfi/essions of a Young Man had been outspoken on his 
attitude to Ireland “ Two dominant notes m my character 
— an onginal hatred of my native country, and a brutal 
loathing of the rehgion I was brought up lu All the 
aspects of my native country are violently disagreeable to 
me, and I cannot dunk of the place I was bom m without 
a feeling akin to nausea. . . The English I love, and with 
a love that is foolish — mad, lumdess , I love them better 
than the French, but I am not so near to dicm. Dear sweet 
Protestant England . . England is ProtestanGsm, Er(^ 
testanosm is England. Protestantism is strong, clean and 
westemly, Cathohosm is cunuch-hke, duty and Oriental 
Tvfo of the books wntten before tins, A Drama jH 
Miislm and Parnell and Ins Island, were, ic will be easily 
imagined, not of a kmd to endear their author to Ireland 
Plainly Martyn and Yeats were enlisting a dangerous ally 
— and not, at first, a ^vllUng one Moore’s own. account, 
in what some hold — I dunk rightly — to be his true master- 
piece, Hail and Farewell, cannot be taken as htcrally exact, 
but ccrtaui points in it give sure guidance As early as 
1894 Martyn had been caught by the Cache movement 
and was cxprcssuig a ■wish that he could •wnte in Insh 
The lure of a language at once old and new, unhackneyed 
in the common road of joutnahsoc English, had been at 
once felt by him. Yeats, a more practical amst, had seen, 
in tlic translatioiis firom lush, ghmpses of possible paths 
offered to one who should seek after the fieshness of a 
peasant speech in which “F-Tighsh had taken on new colours 
fiom the Gaelic mind and Gaelic idiom. To dus extent 
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tlie literary revival Iiad been affected, even for those who 
knew no Irish by Hyde’s propaganda We can see also 
tiiat Moore succumbed at first simply because he could 
never resist putting Ins finger into any new hterary pie , 
that he was glad to show his knowledge of the theatrical 
world, and so helped to get competent actors, trained m 
the orthodox tradinon Yeats had indeed his own ideas 
as to how verse should be spoken, but Moore waved him 
aside and the plays, rehearsed to some degree under his 
direction, were sent over to Dubhn to be presented at the 
Ancient Concert Rooms, because no theatre was free 
Unfortunately difficulties of an unforeseen character 
arose Martyn’s play m prose was an attempt to see an 
Irish subject m die manner of Ibsen and this study of an 
Irish landowner wiio souelit to regenerate Ireland by 
turning barren heath into tillage land and flung his whole 
fortune into tlic vain struggle, offended no one Whatever 
miglic be symbolized by the implacable resurgence of wild 
nature remained too vague to give offence , and Martyn 
wasthemostdevoucofCadiolics Yeats however, was not 
In his first published volume, the cum given by him to the 
old story was not that of die actual Irish sagas They 
represent Ossian rebellious at first and mclmcd to vaunt 
die glory of Finn MacCool against any imaginable God, 
but m the end dit, old pagan sinks into submission whereas 
with Yeats, his last w ords arc words of revolt 

‘ It were sad to gaze on the blessed and no man I loved o£ 
old there , 

I tlirow down the chain of small stones When hfc m 
my body has ceased, 

I will go to Cioilte and Conan, and Bran, Sgeolan 
Lom^r 

And dwell m the house of the Feiuans, be they in flames 
or at feast *’ 

(<2SS) 
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la tKe Lend of Hearts Desire Yeats liad dramatized a Stofy 
of tie old ielief dnt mortal -women may be carried off&om. 
their homes into fairy land, drattm by the promise of a 
■world 

“ Where nobody grows old and crafty and wise. 

Where nobody grows old and bitter of tongue. 

And It Tvas obtnous enough that the poet’s tympathy went 
out to the beautiful girl who could not resign herself to 
settling into the rut of common life -with its common love 
and tenderness at the narrow heanhsidc That poem, as we 
can all see now, was inspired by die too adventurous woman 
to whom he had dedicated me orficr and hnget play m 
verse which, was now to be produced for the Irish National 
Theatre The Comtess CatUeen had been published in 1892, 
and therefore Ireland knew what was to be played m 1898 
The central figure was again a beautiful young woman, beset 
b) those spirit powen in whom Ireland had ne\er w'holl) 
ceased to behc\c ; but this tunc the story (though Yeats 
had come upon it in an Irish newspaper, given as an Insh 
folk talc) did nor come from the normal store of Insh 
legend. It told of a Christian Ireland in the gnp of frnunc 
through which evil spines v.cnr about offering gold for the 
pnee of souls ; and it told of frmishcd people crov dmg 
to the matl'cr. It told how the young Countess pledged 
all her wealth to bus food and so defeat the denis, all by 
subtlety a de^'ll broke into her treasuty and robbed it, 
Icaring her with one resource only : to barter away 
own soul, and by its loss redeem her people from the 
bargain For Yeats it was natural to concave that a -woman 
so high-hearted as the one whom certainly he had in nund 
and to whom he dedicated the poem, would be deterred 
by no mk on an errand of mercy , not c\cn if it were the 
loss of her own soul The Countess dies, and in die 1 ^^ 
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scene of the poem it is revealed to her poet that the devils 
are defeated her passage js “ to the floor of peace,” because 
“ The Light of Lights looks nlways on die monve not the 
deed ” But it was equally natural that Cathohc Ireland 
should he somewhat shocked by approval of one who, 
for any motive, trafficked widi her som 

In 1845 Cathohc pnests had been suspiaous of an in- 
tellectual movement headed by young laymen, even diough 
as many leaders m it were Cadiolics as Protestants , and 
they had denounced Young Ireland for sympathy with 
revolutionary France Now diey were confronted with 
a new hterary movement in which die inspiration came 
almost entirely from Protestants Differences of opimon. 
on. the peemanfint value of Youog Ireland's hteratute had 
made a rift between old Gavan Duffy and these younger 
men , and perhaps some jealousy of intellectual arro- 
gance was at work as well as fears for Cathohc behef 
At all events, before the petfoimancc, a pamphlet 
called Souls for Gold was circulated, which denounced the 
play as being anti-Irish and ano-Cadiohc Cadiohc students 
were urged to attend and protest , and after the first play- 
house not, pohcc were called m to protect die Irish Literary 
Theatre There was pubhc controversy, and Cardini 
Logue condemned the pKy as dangerous to faith, adrmttmg 
m the same letter diat he had not read it Tins was the first 
contest that Yeats had to fight agamst the crude censorship 
of Irish pubhc fccUng, which, as W G Fay says, asked 
concerning every Insh play produced in Dubhn two 
questions Was it " an uisult to the Faith ” * Was it “ a 
slander on the people of Ireland ” » In truth, as Yeats 
himself has recently said, “ Nationalist Ireland at that time 
was tom tvith ever^ kind of political passion and prejudice, 
wanting, in so far as it wanted any literature at all, Nanon- 
ahst propaganda disguised as literature *’ 

When, for a second tunc m 1900, the Insh Literary 
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Theatre gave performances, Yeats produced no piay . 
die three given were Maeve, by Edward Martyn ; the 
Bendvig of the Bough, by George Moore (a poiincal sanre) ; 
and The Last Feast of the Fiaima, by Ahce Milhgan The 
actors were again all EnghsK 

La 1901 the task of producaon was entrusted to the 
Benson Company, who performed at die Gaiety Theatre 
a version of the story of “ Diarmuid and Grama,” m which 
Yeats and Moore had coUaborated After it came a new 
and wholly different venture Hvde had written, in Irish 
a play of Insh peasant life, called The Tmstmg of the Rape, 
and It was played by a company of amateurs with Hyde 
himself m me pnnapal part — that of a Connacht poet 
who has made m way mto a house and domineers mtoler-' 
ably over the assembled neighbours They dare not put 
lum out of doors because of the ill-luck it would bring on 
them to be inhospitable to a bard, so they have to play 
on his vamey all, m showing these stupid Munstermcn 
how to twist a hay-rope, he steps over the dncshold sail 
twiscmg it, and the door is shut m his face 

The thing was nor more dramatic than one of dc 
Musset’s Proverhes, which in some ways it recalled ; but 
after fivc-and-thirty years it remains alive in my memory', 
whde the play by two accomplished writers which a very 
capable English company performed has left nothing but 
a blank Yet the alliance of Yeats and Moore as collabora- 
tors was not more genial than that of English actors and 
Irish playwnghts in an Irish play. In The Tmstuig of the 
Rope, play and players combined naturally. 

If Insh dramatic an has to-day a ceiebnty throughout 
the Enghsh-spcaking w'orld, and even beyond it, tliat is 
due as much to Insh actors as to Insh dramatists Wc knov. 
from the pioneer among diesc actors that tlic early expen- 
ments of Insh dramatists produemg plays in Dublin lit up 
the way fer him 
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W G Fay and his elder brother Frank were sons of a 
clerk m the Dublin Education Office , the elder became 
a clerk also, though in private employ Both lads were 
stage-struck, devourers of old plays and haunters of the 
gallery They acted m private when and wherever they 
could W G Fay also dabbled m scene-pamting, while his 
elder brother concentrated on the art of voice producaon 
When a strolling player set up a temporary dramatic school 
in Dublin, botli joined it, and when site and her husband 
took the road agam, playing die old Boucicault dramas, 
the younger brodier, who had no regular job m Dublm, 
went widi diem as advance agent The next nme he went 
out with a company it was as actor Meanwhile in Dublin 
Frank Fay, devoting all Ins spare tune to his passion, had 
established an ' Ormond Dramaac Socierv" of amateurs 
mainly recruited from clerks and shop assistants One of 
Its members was Dudley Digges, later a star at Holywood, 
who began his professional career by taking lessons m 
elocution from Frank Fay at half a crown a montli The 
company was presendy strengdicncd by W G Fay, who, 
after a couple more outmgs on the road settled down m 
Dublm as a workmg clectnaan All this had happened 
before the two brodiers went togedier to die Anacnt 
Concert Rooms, curious to see an Insh play that was not 
a melodrama like the CoUcen Batm or Comt ihe Shaiigh- 
rauii and came away cnthusnstic ahke for the play and the 
players Yet they felt somedimg missmg, and realized 
diat to get the full value of the Countess CiitlikeH, native 
actors were needed 

In 1901, when The Tuishng of the Rope was produced 
George Moore, who had undertaken to produce it, handed 
over the task to W G Fay, who first of all rehearsed it in 
Enghsh and found diat he “ could get the same acting value 
outofdieplaywhcchcntwasspokramEnghshorGaehc ’ , 

while meantime lie saw the Benson company sadly at a loss 
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\Mt!i DicnMitc/ <'Krf Grri.'ni The amUttion prev. in him to 
frodurc v.icli Im ovu anuttur tomptny a htcnir)' Indi 
play, and icn afttr he ?a\v jvn act> ol a v.orl. 

called Deitihe pubbshtd in Standrh O’Grach' s 'tU hthi'J 
Revi'eu'. They were signed “An": the unlmoivni 
author was soiudit oui and aslrcd whcflier he could not 
fumisii the mis'ing third ,ia This %\as apreed Miss 
Mairc Quinn was to au fXirdrc She had been pl-ayin^ 
in Gaelic pieces produced b) die “ Diughtcrs of Jrclind. 
whose president wis Maud Goniic and prc'cntly Yeats 
offered to supplement the programme by ius one-act 
CathlccK «j Ho'ihhctu in winch he had persuaded Mi's 
Gonne to talc the parr wniten for her .and about her. 
The performance waspsen ni the hall of St Teresa’s Total 
Abstinence Association ni Clarendon Street. The cast 
included— over and above (he two r.a\<, Dudley Diggcs, 
and Miss Quinn— a aery' bcnntiful young woman, MAuc 
ni Slmiblaigh (Mary Waller) , a bcaiitifn) young man 
c.allcd Padraic Colum, then a railway clerk , another poet, 
j H Cousins , and Frederic Ryan, a w ntcr of socialist 
rendenacs The d-itcs of the three performances were 
Apnl 2, 3, and 4, 1902, and they arc memorable in die 
history of Insh drama 

Success w is startling : audiences, lirpely of the working 
classes, Crowded in , and, since die Irish Lucrarv Theatre 
had died either from inanition or from a surfat of George 
Moore, It w-is proposed to organize an Indi National 
Dramatic Society. Yeats was clioscn President, wath 
A E , Douglas Hyde, and Maud Gonne as Vice-Presidents 
Its membership included, m addition to the cast of the first 
performance, 'Honor Lavallc" (later Mn Curran), who 
created the role of die modicr in Riders to l/;e Sea , Scuinas 
O Sullivan, already commencing poet , and George Roberts, 
then also wntmg poetry but afterwards well known as an 
Irish publisher It was thus a small, self-governing society 
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of amateurs, electing its own officers Only the Fays had 
any professional expenence 

At a second 'venture m December 1902 they produced 
a quadruple bill The Laying of Foimdatwns, a satire on 
muniapal pohtics, by Fred Ryan , the Racing Lug, by 
James Cousins . a Gaelic tnfle by Peadar MacGinley , and 
The Pot of Broth, a fable dramatized m peasant talk by 
Yeats, m which Fay for the first time showed Im full talent 
as a comedian It became a popular favounte, but, at the 
time, Ryan’s play excited more interest Moore in The 
Beticliiig of the Bough, Martyn m The Tele of a Tomi, had 
written satires on Insh pohtiaans , they knew how Ibsen 
had done that sort of tfiig But diey kcked the mtunatc 
faouhanty with local types which 1$ the salt of such pro- 
ductions, and Ryan had tins His play was a new departure, 
as It came from a nationahst orgamratioii, and mtlierto 
cnticism of the Dublin Corporaaon (nationalist controlled] 
was held to be phying England’s game, just as was criticism 
of an overbearing parish pnest Yet here now was Ireland 
m a play written for Ireland only, Irdand speaking out its 
cliought and chastising its own corruption, witliout con- 
sidering at ail of what England might hear and might say 
It was a new freedom, a new force loose, the sword of 
ridicule 

In March 1903 the company produced at the Moles- 
worth Hall Yeats’s morality play. The Hourglass, and 
Tmniy-fi e, the first of tady Gregory’s many pieces 
In tlic follo^Vlng May the Insh Literary Soacty had the 
honour of bnnguig tlicui to London, to be seen in the 
Queen’s Gate Hall, before a verj limited audience 

All the actors had to eam fficir hving by vanous jobs 
in Dublin and could at most get the Saturday off Tlicy had 
CO travel on Friday night, get the stage and scenery ready 
for a matinee at two, play a triple bill twice m the day, 
and travel back on the Sunday Only one piece was 
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repeated in the bill five onc-act plays were showTi , they 
had as yet no dramatist equal to providing a fiill-lcngth 
drama The Queen’s Gate Hall, at that nme, probably 
would hold two hundred comfortably, and at these per- 
formances held at least fifty more , but the audience in- 
cluded London s foremost ennes. It was A B. Walkley 
who most clearly divined tliat he saw not only a new type 
of play but a new styde of acung. He was impressed b) 
the power of the players "to stand still and not do any fussy 
movements when they are not spcalung They just stay 
where they arc and listen. When they move, it is witliout 
premeditation, at haphazard and even widi a httle natural 
clumsiness as of people who arc not conscious of being 
stared at in pubhc Hence a delightful effect of spontaneity , 
and in tlicir demeanour dicy have die ardc-ss impulsiveness 
of children” Fay adds " Walkley was, I tbinK, the only 
enue to see immediately wliat Frank and I were driving 
at — not of course in the purely peasant pieces but m die 
serious and poenc plays , viz to enforce the most rigid 
economy of gesture and movement, to make the speaking 
quite abstract, and at die same amc to keep a music in it 
by havmg all the voices hamiomzcd 

The style of acting identified with die Abbey Theatre 
IS due to die genius of the Fays — and of W G Fay espe- 
aally Frank Fay had much to do with the speaking of 
words but m both dicsc directions, the mstinct of die 
actors got full support from Yeats, who was die central 
figure and true driving force of the movement Such a 
force attracts other forces ; it is a rallying point , and up 
to this no one but Yeats had given the Irish players anytlimg 
of account to play A E *s Dartre did not raise more than 
curiosity m me ; and my reactions had a cercam impor- 
tance, as 1 suggested and orgamzed the London, visit But 
the effect of Cathleen m Houlihan on me was diat I went 
home asking myself if such plays should be produced unless 
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one was prepared for people to go out to shoot and be shot 
Yeats was not alone responsible , no doubt but Lady 
Gregory Iieipcd him to get the peasant speech so perfect , 
but above all, Miss Gonne*s impersonation had stirred 
the audience as I have never seen anotlier audience stirred 
Ac the height of her beauty, sic transformed herself there 
mto one of the half-mad old crones whom we were accus- 
tomed to sec by Irish roadsides, and she spoke as they spoke, 
m a half-crazy chant But die voice m which she spoke, 
a voice that matched her superb stature and carnage, 
liad rich flexibility and power to sor and to stimulate , 
and the words which she spoke were the words of a master- 
piece Yeats has said somewhere that his defect as a drama- 
tist IS tliat normal men do nor interest him , but here m 
one brief theme he had expressed what a hundred others 
have tried to do, die very spine of a race for ever defeated 
and for ever msurgciu against defeat He had linked this 
expression witli die picture of a perfeedy normal Irish 
household group , cht small farmer, greedy for more land, 
his wife even more see on gam than he, tneir son who is 
about to marr), and the girl who is to brmg her portion 
with ficrself The old wandering woman who comes in, 
welcomed to the hearth because it would not be lucky to 
turn her away at such a time, speaks at first m riddlmg 
words, yet the meaning of dicm is plain to anv Irish 
audience The name that she gives herself belongs to a 
past hilf-faded out of memory, the past in which Insh 
poets wrote songs m Irish , yet it wakens an echo m the 
present “ Some have called me Cathleen die daughter of 
Houlihan “ I tlimk I knew some one of that name once,” 
says Peter Gillane ‘ It must be some one I knew when I 
was a boy ” The audience was quick to catch the imphca- 
non memory of a nation’s youth, memorv of a man’s 
youdiful generosity, half-forgottcn later But the song 
that rebel Ireland had m ade for itself when Ireland was 

(4 2S5) 22 
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grown EnglisK-speaking was a song about "The Poor Old 
Woman, and all Ireland knew the “ Shan van Vocht " 

Oh, the French are m die bay, says the Shan van Vocht.” 
W^t bay : Killala Bay, v/hcrc Humbert landed in 1798 
A bay, half of whose shores belong to Yeats’s own county 
of Sligo . and there and then he set bis scene. The old 
woman had been tallong to die young bndegroom, sa}ing 
to him such things as indeed die one who spoke the words 
has spent her bfc saymg to die young men and your^ 
women of Ireland * “ They that have red cheeks shall have 
pale checks, for my sake * and yet they will think themselves 
well paid As she speaks, a far-off noise of cheenng Js 
heard ; the old woman rises, soil bent and weighed dot^n 
With years or centuncs , but for one instant, before she 
the halfdoor, she drew herself up to her 
superb height ; change was manifest , paitiu dca Then m 
an instaiK the younger son of the house rushes in crying 
v^n ’i f » ^ French are m the bay ! they arc landing at 
Killala and such a tbnll went through the audience 
^ I have never known in any other theatre Such a thnll 
could waken only in an Irish audience— and 
indeed that audience was largely composed ofMiss Gonne’s 
u tia-Mtionalist following. Only one thing was needed to 
nvc home the symbohsm. “ Did you meet an old woman 
^ “P road ? ” the mother says “ No,” 

the bo\ answers, but I met a >ourw woman and she had 
the v/alk of a queen ” 

. Many performances in many countries have shown that 
m u e masterpiece can produce its effect even to strangers , 
cut the ongmalcrcaaonofthe part and the onginal creator 
o It gave a singular impulse They made a bve thing, 2 
true expression of the hfc of Ireland.' out of what had been 
a literary experiment 

For the other outstanding success ofthcsccarlvventuics. 
rears sgam was chic8> to praise , and in tlus he had no 
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)i<.Ip rrom fridifjori Tic came straiehc out of 

fiK pcculnr qcniu*; nnd its power -ind its beaut) made tiicir 
owi effect Dudlc\ Digqcs helped masterfully by lus 
pli)ing of The Wise Man bufMhrc in Sluublaigh as die 
angel pa\ e to the piece a spcaal distuicnon Her pale 
NS edge sinptd bcanuful face might hisc been, conceived 
bs one of the Italian prmnmcs and her outline had die 
ngulit) that Went svitli it Poctr) and acting and the 
simply planutd background of curtains all sverc fused in 
a true unit) Whocs cr \\ as responsible there ss as a touch 
of genius m dns production 

After the success in London men and w omen of general 
ciilmrc m Dublin began to rake the Nanonal Theatre 
scnousl) But thc^ were not nunictous and as Mr 
Malone points out m ins book on 77ic Insh Drma Catholic 
c\cn more than Proccscant Ireland had a Pimran prejudice 
against the stage Tins wu easily aroused and m the 
course of that same )car it sliowcd itself Yeats had found 
as hat avis most needed a real dramansr but in finding 
S)ngc he found trouble 

S)ngc was die son of a clergyman in County WicUoav 
asho after graduating in Tnnity aventavandenng to Pans 
There Yeats met lum. and was struck by his talent but 
being dicn full of the belief tliat Irishmen must seek their 
inspiration, from Irish sources and die nearer die soil and 
the nearer die old language die better he advised die 
young writer to make the Aran islands his place of study 
In Atan Synge Icamt Insh but Ik learnt also the colour 
whicli IS given to Englisli by minds tromed m Insh speech 
All phrasing in Ireland is more piaonal than ui Enghsh 
but cctcamly those w eseem r^ions gia e to EnghsK a quahtv 
of their own and from this Synge built up an Enghsh 
style of which an Irish wntcr said reccntlv that it was 
a nclicr spcccli than any smcc the tongue of Shakespeare 
Tlic rhythms of it were as complex and elaborate as that of 
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any verse, and Fay, who dwelk on die difficulty of speaking 
It, says that “the lines had a balance of their own. and went 
with a bnd of hit ” 

It was never rcabsdc dialogue. All Synge’s work is 
essentially fantastic He was neither Gael nor peasant hy 
origin, but he had bv choice assoaatcd much with peasant 
folk yet hardly with peasants proper, who have house and 
holding and are fixed to the sod His sympathies lay with 
the roving folk, tinkere and beggars, luid with the strange 
community of Aran folk — fishermen using the firadese aaft 
among the most monstrous manifestations of wind and cliff 
and sea He had no concent with tlxc settled hfc ofIreUnd 
The first play by h^ to be produced had a tramp for 
Its central figure , and in the home that he enters, the 
tramp finds a woman m revolt against the tediousncss of 
hfe ‘ m the shadow of the Glen,” beside an old husband 
"who would be whcczuig the like of a sick sheep” close 
to her ear The old husband is shamming dead so that he 
might catch Ins wife carrymg on %vith a neighbouring 
young farmer , bur, when he rises our of the dead-clothes, 
the young farmer shows himself “a quiet man, God 
help hitn” , and tlic woman takes the tramp’s offer and goc* 
out, “ to be feclmg the cold, and the firosr, and the great raui, 
and ffic sun agaui, and the south ^vmd bloiving in 
glen ” Yeats, who had been accused of slandering the 
Irish people ^ showmg them ready to sell theu: souls, 
was now accused of holding them up to contempt as makers 
of lo\clos maxnages, and even of breeding women wbo 
will go off with a tramp Respectable Catholics began to 
avoid the National Theatre , and the left wing revolu' 
nonary Nationalists were taught by Arthur Griffiths in 
his UiiUed Inshtmn that Yeats and Ins crew were enemies of 
Ireland 

No objccaon, however, was raised to Yeats’s pky, 
7/ic Kings Threshold, m which a poet brmgs a king to 
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submission by “ fasting on him ” , and for this play Miss 
Hominian provided the costumes She had followed the 
work of Yeats wtli attenoon since the Independent Theatre 
produced his Land of Heards Desire 

In December 1903 another new dramatist was found — 
Padraic Coluin, and lus kindly play of peasant hfe, by an 
Irish Catliohc, avas kindly received In rhe casr there 
figured an actress then htdc icnoavn*— Sara Allgood 

Next year began widi Ycats‘s SJiadowy Waters, chat, for 
all Its beaut)', could never he successful on any stage , m 
February came a revival of Detrdre, followed by Synge’s 
Riders to the Sect — a brief masterpiece whose quahty has 
never been challenged, even m Ireland It was probably 
the piece wluch made most impression when a second visit 
to London enabled the company to show five php this 
time m a regular theatre Success was even more decisive 
than before, and brought an invitation for die company 
to make part of the Irish section m the International Ex- 
hibmon It St Loins Wliat die soaet) had to refuse, tliree 
Icadmg pla)crs accepted, and $0 Diggcs, Miss Quinn, and 
P J Kelly were watted from the stams of gifted amateurs 
into 1 prosperous professional career, out of Ireland At 
the moment the loss seemed ruuious, for Digges had what 
neidier of die Fays possessed, a fine stature and presence , 
and he could act comedy as well as die romantic parts 
On the other hand Miss Hormman now decided to 
carry out her inteimoii of providuig a small theatre m 
Dublin to be at die Ckimpany’s disposal , and so, at her 
cost, die Abbey Theatre was constructed and taken over 
by ie InsI: Nanonal Theatre Society, wluch m 1905 was 
made into a hniitcd liability company But the Abbey 
opened its doors for tlic first time on December 27, 1904 
■with a quadruple bill — reviiong Cathkcti m Houlihan and 
InthcSliadou oj the Glen produemg for the first ume Yeats’s 
blank verse play about Cuchulain and his son— Oh Baile’s 
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Strand, and, wkat mattered more for pro<pcncy— lady 
Gregory’s successful force Spreading the News. Fay notes 
m lus book tliat a young actor made bis first appearance 
in die poede play, though bu fomc was to be g^ed m very 
difierent parts — Arthur Sinclair. 

Henceforward the Indi dramatic movement was fiurly 
launched , it never lacked talent of -wnters or talent oi 
actors ; encouragemenr and applause were always heaped 
on It wherever there was a centre of bterary intelligence 
beyond the Irish Channel. But what it still lacked m Dubbn 
for a long tune was an audience naturally responsiy « 
thar which bad listened to the first performaEce oi 
Cathlm ni Houlihan. 

Men and women of intclhgcncc from both amps were 
constant m die stalls— the admirably clicap stalls : not only 
the inlclh^entna, as the phrase goes, but an orthodox TotV 

O c like Sir John Ross or an equally orthodox leader ot 
agitation like John Ddlon 3ur the less mtelhgent 
mass, whether of Cadtohe or Protestant bourgeois 
preforred the commeraal theatre , and die working das* 
left die gallery empty. In short, chough the theatre 
created m, less than ten years it took ratty to create the 
public One reason certainly xs that although nearly all 
the actors were Cadiohc Insh, the directing intelligence ot 
Yeats. Lady Gr^ory, and Synge was non-Cathohe , and 
the &CT that the theatre was financed by a non-Catliohc 
added to suspiaon in a suspicious country 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THOSE FICTION 

QNF notable effect of die Insh bterary movement had 
been to implant in George Moore's mind the con- 
viction tliat Dublin had superseded London as an intellectual 
centre, and tliat the way of salvation lay tlirough Gaelic — 
even if It only led back to a revived and rcinvigorated 
English style Moore' s convictions were always passionate 
wlulc they lasted and for something over ten years Ireland 
in one form or oclier afforded him his tlienies, wlule his 
dwellmg-plate was m Dubhn His work of this period 
must be regarded as a product of the movement, though he 
was rather of those wno were influenced than among the 
forces winch added to its impetus 

Drivmg force came from die poets Yeats and A E 
Hyde, m a secondary sense a poet also, whose natural 
expression was through verse, had become by this tune 
almost exclusively a propagandist of the language revival , 
pcrliaps a poet lost, yet by nature too careless of form ever 
to have added much to lasting literature Yeats, however, 
wlule Icadmg die attempt to est^lish an Irish drama m 
concert with a growmg school of actors, conemued to 
produce lus own poetry to winch niatuimg power con- 
stantly added diews and smews and lus work found many 
imitaavc echoes A E also, while connnmng to write, 
became for the young poets a centre of oral mspiraoon and 
instruction There was published m 1904 a volume called 
Neil' Soim icketed by A L Jrotn the Poems of Podraic Colum, 

les 
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Evn Gore Booth, Umim Kjtohler, Alice Mtlligdii, Sihon 
MUcheif, Seiwius 0 *Sh//iu<ih, Geor^ Rolcrts, atiJ JElla Yowi ^ — 
Etgiit people I nevo" hcaril ofl’' E. V Lacas said to roe, 
and they all wntt so confoundedly well ” Colum and 
0 Sullivan, thirty years later, were to he original merahers 
of the Irish Academy of Letters , altaosr ^ of the eight 
have their place in several anthologies — though Susrn 
Mitchell will be alvrays best lemeoibered by her Aids to 
the 7 «Mjjorta/i/y of Cciiaui Persons Charitably Adnmsteni!-' 
hght-hcarced pasgtunadcs on Yeats, Martyu. and chiefly 
on George Moore 

Nothing comparable to die crop of verse rvas as ytt 
sc^ in the field of prose Ireland, which by the umc the 
Abbey Theatre opened its doors began totakeranb among 
notabie cenrres of dramatic and poeac art, was by general 
Awussion loft behind m the donunant form of hterary 
effort It wai counted to have no novelists But MonrC; 
first otavm towards Dublin bj his xnvolveuient tvith die 
^sb Literary Theatre, brought with hun the rcputattofi 
u ^ established master m prose fiction , and when he 
abandoned tho drama, naturallv enough 1 ^ own instinct 
^ L I others prompted bm to provide Ireland 

^ was lacking 

Moore vrai always 3 centre of discussion, particularly on 
matters of art , and the first prtyect mooted was to produce 
■'vhich, being translated into Irish, might 
2 1 ^umcthing to read more modem than the folk tale- 
2 ve the result in The UttuUeJ Field, a groi^ ofstudics, 
masccTiy m forni, which present a picture of irclacd as 
core sav^ u : a country from wkch all the pleasantness 
tv«< t h^mshed by a Pantaa pncsihood where there 

pn^ ®^^tably little tnon^, yet a great deal spent on the 

cadowmcntofreligion: eonsequen^^ 

escarf active young men and women was to 

P freer hfd in the Uiufed States " Mdanchoty ^ 
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bog water and as mefTcctual ” , that phrase sums up Moore’s 
cnacism of Insh life The stones all bear their date on the 
face of them. The mtellectuals of that period in Ireland 
disnussed die idea of any important pohtjcal advance 
But they counted it possible to prepare for “ a generous 
uprush of wisdom m its poets and thinkers It was not in 
the interest of die Spiritual authonacs in Ireland that such 
advances should be reahzcd a new movetnent of the 
human mind in Ireland was indeed preasely what was 
feared ’’ To provide leadership in sodi a movement was 
started “ Dana, a magazme of independent dioughc,” under 
the editorship of John Eghnton, whose dcscnpo.on of the 
penod IS here quoted (from his Irish Literary Potiraiis) , 
and in D««<i Moocc’s stones appeared 

History has made its comment Another generation 
saw this same incfTcccual people successfuBy in revolt 
against all authoncy, not excluding the ecclesiastical , 
but Moore gave an exaggeration, jusoiiable m the artistic 
sense, of a state of things then to be found m die outlying 
parts of Ireland Almost any of the tales might have 
been based on an anecdote of facts wluch he bad heard 
After these stones, the novelist’s mind, dwellmg on 
Insh scenes and conceivable Insh situations, presented 
him. widi the material for a novel of full length, in which 
mterest should reside not m the narrative but in the evolu- 
tion of character The Lake tells how a parish pnest m 
the West of Ireland, finding that his too attractive school- 
mistress IS about to bear an lUegitnmte didd, drives her out 
of his pansh widi pulpir denunaation, and then gradually 
discovers that jealousy has been bis real motive , diac he 
is in love with this young woman, who has become a 
nch man’s mistress Rn^y, after long correspondence 
With her, he decides to fly from die ues of his pnesdy office, 
not hopmg to jom the girl, for she is gone beyond his 
readi out simply to be ftee 

(1S38) 


23 
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Tlte Lake is technically an accomplisbed piece of work, 
yet it lacks native savour. In Ireland parosansnip is common, 
passionate, and inveterate , but Moore, becoming a partisan 
of Ireland against England and of Gaelic against English, 
took up partisanship as a passing cra2c When he used his 
talent to interpret the country with which he had identified 
himself, Ireland either ignored or repudiated Ins mter- 
prctation Indeed, his acaons while in Ireland made 
dear his lack of comprehension Normally Protestantism 
and Cathobcism represent different attitudes of mind, ^d 
m Great Bntam or die United States a Catholic becoming 
a Protestant would be held by die public at large to have 
obeyed a purely rehgious or inrcUcctual impulse In 
Ireland, Protestants so long enjoyed a position ofpnvilcgc 
— It paid so well to become a Protestant— that no man or 
woman could make tlus change wthout incurring a SQgina 
of bribed desertion Yet Moore, as he tells us Kimscif 
proposed to provide for the cducaaon of his brothers 
cluldrcn on condition that they were brought up as Pr^ 
tescants, and could not understand the resentment wiw 
which tills was received A man having no car for music 
IS well advised to avoid discussion of music’s influence , 
yet Moore was perpetually discussuig in lus novels diccffccu 
of religion on life The Ireland that he saw was a country 
where men and women, m unusual proportion to the 
population, took vows of cclibac)* conflict between 
religion and sexual msunce, he held, must therefore be 
frequent ; and m The Lahe he sets out to show us hovs 
religion^ is assailed, not by gross sensual desire but b) 
womans subtler cfica on the adventurous mind and the 
passion for beauty. Unfortunately, an Insh reader, ihoucb 
well aware that manv an Insh pnesr has succumbed tu 
f^rnptation, v.nll almost certainly say that iicith^ 
such a pnest nor such a school-miscrcss is Moore depicts 
C'*cTurcv' b'cafh sn ihrprovince of Connaught A no. chit. 
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if he IS to succeed, must make himself beheved as, for a 
notable mstancc, Moore did m Esther Waters That book, 
however, lay outside the Irish movement as an example 
to Irish writers it was worth only what the work of any other 
English uovehst might have been In short, Moore’s value 
m the Insh movement was not, I think, formative What 
literature owes ro Jus stay in IreJand during chose years 
IS a masterly sketch of the leading persons in the movement, 
which preserves his own quahty as a talker 

His three volumes, Aue, Salve, and Vale, are wntten m 
a prose tliat keeps tlie very accent of a witty Inshman 
Of all considerable wnters, Moore is perhaps the most 
mutative , bs early work is modelled on Zola, bs later 
very largely on Walter Pater , but in these autobiograpbc 
volumes he is no one but himself Sketching bs ex- 
perience, he skecclies bs progressive reacaons to the 
literary movement and its cbe6, and so enables us to trace 
the emergence of their personahaes 

Yet Moore’s volumes contam no reference at all to two 
contemporary wnters whose value has been mcreasmgly 
admitted by serious critics — diough the hterary hierarchy 
of Dubim regarded it with disdain Only Jane Barlow 
recognized at once the bgh accomphshment of the coUa- 
boratoR, Edith Somerville and “ Martm Ross ” It is true 
that from the first their purpose was to amuse, and that 
from the fint they wrote, as Mana Edgeworth did, from 
the Anglo-Insh standpomt knowmg Ireland m Cork and 
m Galway far too well not to sec their own class, the 
Protestant landlord gentry, surrounded by a Cathohe 
peasantry wiio, on matters of hfe and death, were bound 
together to secrecy The land war, whose acutest phase 
was ended before they began to write, had made the 
separation of classes sharper than ever , for it was by the 
unbreakable closeness of the tenants’ League that the land- 
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lords Jiad been deprived of their old feudal poi^'er Yer 
there remained 6oin the feudal tunes some of die ieuaai 
feeing . and every big house bad its retainers v.ho, 
politics intervened, stood for the House against die "^od 
Also, berween the old gentry and the peasanti)' intenneoiaLe 
types existed, and in the fost novel srhich the collaiorato'^ 
published, attention was centred on these, 

Charhtte, probably the most powerfel novel of Irish we 
ever wnrten, was published m 1898, about the dme 
the lush literary Theatre was beginning. Charlotte 
Mullms the “ Gombeca woman,” money lender and ownci 
of slum property, might be a descendant of Thady ^ 
prosperous son jason. Charlotte had moved feom the 
Irish camp inco the Anglo-Insh one, and held her footing 
there by her brains. Ontside of Balzac, there arc fevrsQ“ 
studies of a malignant, pov,'erfid, scheming vromsn ' 
yet Charlotte has a certain gross gcniaiicy , moreover sa« 
is human, she sets her heart on a man — though, wh» sb- 
is thwarted, ruthless is ter revenge. Over against her is 
placed the figure of her prctc)*, silly, fiirtaQous little 
from suburhamzed DubLn, a creature uhose char® 
coave)'cd as well as het silliness. The man who Iinbs 
desames, Roddy Lambert the vet, is, like diem, half 
half out, of the gentry’s world ; bnt like them he belooS^ 
to Protestant Ir<^d. 

About this small central group are indicated tie pea^^ 
world below, and the world of the Big Houses above 
the further element of a few English oScers from the 
garrison toT^n Ir is not only pre-truce Ireland, not o^iy 
pre-war Ireland , it is Ireland of the prosperous tunGS h^ 
fere the Boer War. Yet diere is not a touch in it Vibo^ 
truth, to reaiit} docs not remain evident to Irish readti- 
to-day 

People did not care for gnmness in those prcxpei^’^ 
times ; this was a grim story, in spite of the huffiOuT . 
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and within a year, die success of anocher book eclipsed it 
for the general public hi Some Experiences of an Irish R M 
the ladies showed how much dieyhad Icamt from a study 
of Kipling’s short stones , diey applied tlus technique to 
a hunting centre m the West of Ireland and m dus book 
and Its successors the Lever tradition reached its climax 
of accomplishment There was the same gift for swift 
narration, the same ratdc of easy humour, the same dchght 
in a quamt plirase , but whereas Lever’s nouon of style was 
to accumulate phrase after phrase embellishmg a droll 
situation, these authors pruned their work as if it were 
dialogue for the stage , not a word was wasted , and in 
dieir passages of peasant talk, the mmutest inflecaons of 
idiom were studied and reproduced with delighted and 
deUghtflil fidehty 

No candid person knowing Ireland who read these 
books could fail to recogmze the mtimacy and thorough- 
ness of knowledge witli which Insh life had been portrayed 
It was m part the knowledge acquu-cd in sport (one of the 
two cousins was actually a “ master of hounds ”), but it 
was also a knowledge mformed by old intimacy and an 
affecnon m their very blood They stood mfimtely closer 
in sympathy to the people whose humours they portrayed 
than ever Lever or Mana Edgcwordi had done , and if 
they laughed, there was no nn&ndness m their laughter 

Yet they laughed , they used Ireland to amuse the 
reading pubhc, wluch was largely English — though never 
at any time were tliey as much valued m England as m 
Ireland But the Irishman had so long been a figure of 
fim on the stage and off it diat die literary movement dis- 
regarded then: work, and owed nodui^ to it , nor, in a 
sense they to it Yet as the senes of dieir books progressed, 
a disposition to take the fticts of Irish bfc more senously 
became evident , and m one novel Dan Russel the Fox, 
diere is study of a girl’s attempt to let her whole heart follow 
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kcr adauratioii for noble horsemanship in 2 generous 
not of her own breed. later, the advance went madi 
ferther , but tWs book was die end of colkboratton 
Violet Mamn died untimely, and though her inducncc was 
always felt, thequahtyofthcvroik had altered before mere 
was evident m it a desire tn be completely identified wit 
what had become to be called tish Ireland. Yet rew^- 
tion was accorded to the earhex work, even more than to 

the later, v/hea Dr Bhdi Somerville received her honorary 

(kgree firom. Ttmity College, and :^am she was 

named among die original members of the Irish Acad^y 
of Letters. These honours were rather for Tje 
Charlotte and T?ie Expaiences of an Irish ILM. tto f 
3 fo«nl Music and other notable novels wnitcn when t- 
Somervilic held the pen alone. 

In die same school must be placed the best knotra 
novels of “ George A. Birmingham. ” — diough not in toe 
same class . Canon Haonay, to give lum bs real iiame» 
perhaps more complerely hiinsm when he wrote 
Desert Fathers than v?hcn he Turned his hand to ncuo^ 
But in his earliest books — The Seething Pot, and Berrwi 
Cavanagh—hc v;as seriously studying ihr same phenoincns 
of Irish life that mtetesmd George Moore, though he saw 
them &0111 a very difiercnt angle t and he was ^d vn 
great attention, and much curiosity, for the writer s idenuty 
was not at first known. When it was discovered, th^e was 
much resentment among Caihohcs of ilic >'cry’ fice criacism 
bestowed on the Oithohc dergy ; on the other han^ 
Gaelic endiusiasts took sides wiA Canon Hannay, vpo 
almost alone among Protestant divines had learnt 
and joined the Gaehc Leslie and even become a membti 
of ICS gorenung hody. Bur controversy ceased v.'h'^ ^ 
noTchst struck out a new fine and in Spanuh Gold ptoducra 
a story vrhich rivsllcd the lnr/» R.M. in its hght-heait™ 
humour ; the central figore being a Protestant curate 10 
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one of the Western panshes where parishioners are few 
and the opportimmes for sporting adventure many 

George Birmingham’s work, diough wntcen with a 
clean ensp touch and abundant humour, lacks die concen- 
trauon of serious art , bur it is, especially m its beginnings, 
a significant product of the general movement which sought 
to quicken Ireland out of the sfagniaon left by Parnell’s 
deam The revival of Gaelic, the attempt to create a naaonal 
drama and a iiationa] literature, were closely linked with 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s advocacy of co operation and widi 
aihed schemes for promoting local industries This side 
of the movement was studied in novels which arc m a sense 
the counterpart to George Birimngham’s early work, for 
they also arc the work of a clergyman— but a Cathobc 
pnest, Canon Sheehan In My New Curate and in Luke 
Delmegc the wntet gives us a criticism of Irish hfc which is 
outspoken enough — the central figure of each book bemg 
a young pnest m revolt against the meffectual melancholy 
of Insh hfe, and its languor as compared with the supero 
energy not only of Protestant England but of Protestant 
Ulster Canon Sheehan is less witty dim Canon Hannay, 
but his work has a beauty and tenderness not matched 
in the other , and after settmg out with great power 
the economic supenority of Protestant culture, he makes 
his young pnest, back from die English mission, bow m 
submission to a new set of values Luke Dclmege found that 
he “was preachmg the tlinft of money to die misers of 
grace ’’ Sympadiy penetrates deeper dian the keenest 
intclhgence, and Canon Sheehan knew Ireland better not 
only than George Moore but than the Protestant observer 
Yet his acquiescent conservatism placed him outside the 
movement on wluch he comment , and though a fact 
of the time, his novels can hardly be reckoned as a force 
The vital energies lay elsewhere 

In 1899 Yeats had pubhshed his WmJ among //jc ReeJs 
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apart firom tKe theatre, only another forty pages in. ail 
of verse came from him during the next five years But 
there is very httle m those forty pages chat docs not rank 
with Ins best Any poem firom hi the Sei^eti Wooers %vill 
show how he had simplified his poeac dicuon by clearing 
It of mvcrsions , how he had suppled and varied the hard 
structure of Enghsh rhythms uU dicy acquired almost the 
shifting cadences of actual speech Work so earned out, m 
obedience to the demands of a delicately sensitive car, was 
the true antidote to die tradition of verse set to pohrical 
drum-beats which had been so persistent since Insb became 
Enghsh-speaking 

Also, almost any poem m this group shows the same 
central preoccupation, one after another makes a new hnk 
in the sequence of a lifelong story 

“ No, 

I have not a crumb of comfort, not a gram, — 

Time can but make her beauty over again 
Because of that great nobleness of hers, 

The fire that stirs about her, when she surs, 

Bums but more clearly O, she bad not these ways 
When all the wild summer was in her gaze 
O heart * O heart ! if she’d but cum her head, 

You d know die folly of being comforted ” 

Such work would ennch any literature yet Yeats in this 
penod tluew the mam force of his effort mto the theatre 
On Baile s Strand, produced when the Abbey opened its 
doors, was followed by Kmcora Neither of these plays 
had aiw marked popular success yet the work of Yeats 
havmg Its effect m the choice soil suited to it 
Dublin these years is recalled to us, m part by George 
Moore, but far more mnmatdy by James Joyce, in 
Portrait of the Artist as a Yeung Man, which desenbes the 
student life. We can learn thwe that lines firom Yeats 
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haunted tlic young men — not recalled as ringing phrases 
that prompted action, but simply as melodies filling the 
mind with Jugh and delicate beauty 

Joyce shows (if mdecd such demonstration were neces- 
sary) diat the student world was full of disputanon and 
discussion concenung htcrature, philosophy, and tlie world 
at large Eclioes of tins arc preserved m the first book by 
a man whose name has affectionate mendon often m 
George Moore, and figures also m Ulysses Pebbles from 
a Brook, by Jolin Eglmton, was pubhshed in 1901 — pub- 
bshed at Kilkenny by Standish O’Grady, in that “ Library 
of the Note ” wluch was among O'Gradv’s high projects 
There this detached essavist is found discussing with cool 
iromc phrase such subjects as Heroic Literature — that search 
for inspiration m the Tam Bo Cuailgne and m the Bhagavad 
Gfta which was recommended by Yeats and A £. 

Markmg the same period, dicrc 1$, in poetry, Seumas 
O’Sulhvan’s first volume of vase. Mud and Purple, published 
about tbs Gme— and published in Dubbn For that matter 
there is to be noted tlie first appearance of a pubbshmg 
firm m Dublin, independent of any bookselbng busmess 
The acovc director of Maunscl and Company was George 
Roberts, a member of Fay’s onginal company and a 
contributor to the volume of poems collected by A E , 
with him was J M Hone, now in assoaatc member of the 
Irish Academy of Letters We began about this time to 
hear also of brrJhaiit young men, emergmg from the 
student stage — T M Kettle and Ohver Gogarty, both of 
whom brought into the play of discussion ejcttaordmary 
gifts of -witty speech Meanwhile muids were stimulated 
m a different dirccaon by the advent of Hugh Lane, who 
musted ou ciudowui^ the ooc90caa.Qxi of Duhbn with a 
gallery of modem art Smee he -was the nephew of Lady 
Gregory and the fiiend of Yeats, ainl since bs purposes 
were denounced as suspect by the kind of Catliolicism wluch 
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had denounced the Countess Calhlcen, his personahty also 
hecamc assoaated with the group of the Abbey Theatre — 
more and more the hcan of the movement. 

For, whereas the poets, essayists, and novelists worked 
in isolation, the theatre involved co-operaaon of many 
artists distmguishcd Irish musidans were dra%vn in , there 
was the group of actors, several of them writers as well , 
and there -was the considerable element in their habitual 
audience which thought itself capable of producing the 
constantly needed new plays Wichm the first five-and- 
twenry years of its existence the Irish Theatre produced 
plays by nearly a hundred audiors, of whom eighty-two 
■were Irish and either living or recently dead. When the 
Abbey opened, Yeats, Syi^c, and lady Gregory were 
rcco^zcd as forming the permanent staff of playwrights : 
but ^eadv they had gamed a notable ally. Padraic Colum*s 
first play, Brofe^fi Sett, was produced by the company m the 
Molesworth HalL It was greeted as bemg more normally 
and typically lush than anythmg yet offered by the theatre. 
Gogarcy wrote in The Umted Irishman : “ The play is 
built on the catastrophe produced fiom circumstances 
arising out of the temperament, rchgion, and tradition 
peculiar to the Irish people ” , it was, in short, die work of 
a representative Irish Cathobc, depicting the life m which 
he had been brought up and it pleased die more because 
it was widiout the fantastic distortion which Synge’s vision 
always imposed on his view of Irish rhemes In 1905 Colum 
followed it with T 7 ie -Lund, a powerful drama v/hich showed 
how, when after a generation of the fathers had fought 
through the land war to fix dieir gnp on die sod and 
possession at last was secured for ever, the strong son and 
the strong daughter saw nothing to hold them back from 
America ; so the land was left to the fools of the two 
frmilics- 

Colum had a real gift for play-v/nung, but he had not 
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the gift for making an authcnce laugh and in the first 
year of its existence the Abbey found a man who could do 
diis Wilham Boyle was m the English avil service, and 
had been a constant thM,tr^goer, he had studied all die 
tecluiique of the stage, and his Building Fund gave a comic 
presentation of Insh peasant hfe which was recognized 
as true to type and most diverting Early m the next year, 
1906, came ins Eloqtient DeiUp^cY — a study of the local 
pubhcan-poliacian, a type evolved by long periods of 
agitaaon ” — and all die world laugbed hcaraly, not least 
of all the Irish memben of parliament Lady Gregory had 
added to the theatre’s repertory two successful one-act 
farces, Sprcudm^ the News and Hyncuuli Hahey , her one 
poetic tragedy, T/ie Gaol Gate, hid a beauty more accessible 
than that of any play by Yeats, except the Cathleen m 
Hwhhm , and die Abbey now began to play to full 
houses 

Yet there were troubles It was found necessary to 
organize die enterprise on a new basis, as a limited Iiabihcy 
company with Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Synge as directors 
This appeared to several of the actors a transformation of 
theic amateur voluntary work into a commercial under- 
taking, with profession d arOsts , and there was a gnevous 
secession Miire m Shiublaigh, Honor Lavelie, and Miss 
Garvey went — the three best known among the actresses , 
they were followed by Seumas O’Sulhvan and George 
Roberts The cluef loss seemed irreplaceable, for Maire ni 
Shiublaigh joined a smgularly distinguished beauty to a 
voice admirabl) adapted by nature to the speaking of verse 
Nothing ever replaced her beauty , but widm a year 
Sara Allgood and her sister Mslire O’Neill made the com- 
pany stronger in its actresses dian it ever had been, or has 
been since they left Yet nothing m the story of this 
movement is so surpnsmg as Edand’s power to furnish 
fresh talent' — and even genius — to the company of actors 
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The other difficulty was Synge His IV ell of the 
produced early in 1905, was again taken as an attack on 
die Irish people and on their religion A blind beggar and 
his blind wife have told each odicr dreams of their beauty 
till the desire of thar hearts is for realization by sight 
they go to a holy well, a saint blesses tliem, their eyes are 
opened, and all they can do is to pray to be made blmd 
again But when blindness returns, the dream is gone for 
ever Synge worked out this iromc symbol with all to 
power , the speech is superbly coloured ; hut Cauiohc 
Ireland expected that a miracle should tend to edification, 
and resented this pagan irony 

Synge worked slowly, and two years had passed be- 
fore nis next piece was ready — The Playboy of the Western 
World 

As I understand it, Syr^c had been thinking of Ireland s 
atcicude to the law. For civd cases, the decision of the law 
courts was rcaddy sought, and accepted. In matters or 
crime nobody desired to protect a dnef . and if rape ww 
committed — a rare case — ^the whole countryside woino 
hunt the man like dogs But crimes of •vengeance were m 
a different category. To kill a landlord or an agent of the 
landlord m the land war was an act of war, and die whole 
populanon protected the killer Anv informer was a traitor, 
and might be killed, under the rules of what was virtually a 
secret society. It was not a long step to regarding the kihet 
who must be protected against English law as a champion 
ofthelrish, and a champion easily becomes a hero Synge, 
with the logic of irresponsible irony, pushed from this to a 
conception that, in an ultra-Indi community, die greater 
the enme, die greater would be the hcro-woiship , and his 
playboy is a young man in flight from the police because 
he bcheves that he ^ killed iis fadier Ah the development 
15 uoiucal . the boy, finding himself treated with super- 
stitious respect, grows oot of tmudity mto arrogance ; he 
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acts the playboy with spmt, and makes romantic love to the 
daughter of the house that sJieltered him But when his 
old father arrives, with his head bandaged after the spade 
stroke, but m full chase after the runaway, the playboy is 
treated as a detected fraud , and the girljoms the attack on 
lum 

If this was to be taken as a portrayal of native Insh 
character, it was not flattering , and Synge was already 
suspected of a niahgnant desire to caricature die race A 
storm was brewing from the first , yet it only broke when 
one of the characters used die word “ shift ” — outraging, 
we were told, all the Insh tradiaons of modest speech To 
the end of the play, words were drowned by noisy de- 
monstration, and by clamours to have the play withdrawn 
Yeats refused , and for the wliole week The Playboy was 
acted virtually in dumb sliow while not went on in front 
But on every occasion Synge s Rtder to the Sea, played 
first, was hstened to and applauded 

Yeats was urged vehemently by leading personages to 
tlirow over Synge “ We like your work," they said, “ we 
like Lady Gregory’s and Colum’s and Boyle’s the theatre, 
after long lean years, begins to prosper , why insist on 
forcing upon Dublin what Dublm detests > We enjoy 
the saare of The Eloquent Dempsey because it is hke life 
Synge is condemned because he is not like the Ireland we 
know ” That was the gist of the argument, hut Yeats 
never budged Synge was givmg to Ireland the best plays 
It had ever seen, work of r^ art , and the theatre would 
not yield to the mob Yeats got httle support from bis 
fellow-workers , Boyle and Colum seceded, m sympathy 
with die protest , but he held out, diough for months 
afterwards the Abbey Tlieatre was almost empty Yet 
witlim a couple of years, after The Playboy had been 
acclaimed in London and m the United States, it was pro- 
duced again m Dublin without trouble No one has 
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rendered more courageous service to art dian Yeats by this 

championship of another man^s work. 

Unhappily, the fight -waj. made for a failing power, and 
when Deirdre of the Sorrotwwas produced mjanuary ipio, 
it lacked the final touches ; Synge had died before it was 
completed to Ins satisfaction His death may perhaps be 
said to mark the close of a first stage m the dramatic move- 
ment Yet perhaps that should be fixed rather at the begin- 
ning of 1908 when, on a quesuon as to the authority of the 
manager and producer, W. G Fay and Hs brother left the 
company which had been their creation 

New talent was, however, forthcoming In Fred 
O’Donovau the ducctocs found another actor of the first 
rank , and m the years between the production of Tlte 
Playboy and that of Detrdre, plays had been produced by 
nine Irish, wnters new to the Abbey. These mcludcd Miss 
W M Letts, better known as a writer of verse ; Conal 
O’Riotdan, better known as the author o£ Adam cfDubhtt 
and other novels , Thomas MacDonagli, a young poet, 
later to be executed along with Pearse for his share in the 
1916 nsmg. These were writers whose careers were not 
to be made m the drama. On the other hand, W F Casey, 
whose two plays The Man Who Mtssed the Tide and Ths 
SubuTban Groove made a mark at once, wrote no more for 
the Abbey 

In 1909 djerc was produced a play by Shaw — The 
Showing up of Blanco Posnet — ^which. the English censorship 
had retoed to hcense John BulVs Other Island would have 
been given to the Abbey but for the fact that they had no 
actor capable of rcpresentuig the central figure, Broadbent, 
that typical Enghshman moving among contrasted Irish 
types. 

The play was, however, seen in Dublin, at the Gaiety 
Theatre, presented by an English company, and was highly 
successful , though die applause came m alternating bursts, 
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according as the Irish Naaonalist or Irish Umomst section of 
the house felt that a shaft had gone home on die other side 
It IS Shaw’s one direct contnbution to the Insh hterary 
movement In his other plays he is content to be the gadfly 
to all respectable convicoons , an Irish gadfly, exempt from 
Bnmh prepossessions but neverrficless usmg his stmg for 
the good of the British commonwealth as he conceives it 
In Joliti Bull the satire is directed not only against Bngland’s 
amtude to Ireland but against Ireland's attitude to England, 
and sail more against Irdand’s atneude to Insh problems 
Two otlier factors m the movement have to be noted 
One was the increasing output of transHnon from the 
Irish texts, and in tins a German, Kuno Meyer, had no 
equal His command of words for die pu^osc would 
have been remarkable m any English wnter, and he brought 
to the knowledge of Ireland much forgotten beauty In 
anodier part of uie same field. Lady Gregory, diat ceaseless 
and most versaalc worker, took m Iiand to reissue the old 
saga cycles in a new dress In her Oiclm!(itu of Muirthemue 
and her Gods and Fighting Men, she told the Red Branch 
stones and tlie Ossianic or Feman stones in what had come 
to be called “ Kiltartan ” from the name of the village 
near her home in East Galway, wJiere she studied peasant 
speech strongly coloured by Cache idiom It is no less 
artificial than Synge’s language in his peasant plays, but 
It fitted her purpose and these books did perhaps more 
than, any others to diffuse a general knowledge of Ireland s 
epic hterature „ , , , 

At the same Qme Professor Eom MacNeill tad begun 
that work of reconstrucang our concepQons of the early 
Insh states by an intensive study of tlie old gen^ogies, 
law tracts, and such matter, whiA appeared a dead 
nil he brought hfc into it No other scholar has hmited his 
study so stnedy to the ongmal texts, and die diyinmg 
power which he brought to the task has given mtelligibic 
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reality to what was least comprehensible. Meanwhile 
Mrs J R.. Green was applying a mind, spcaally trained for 
histone mvestigation., to the mediseval Ireland when the 
Earls of Desmond — ^Normans turned Irish — and the Kings 
of Thotnond, successors to Brian of the Tnbute, made 
treaties of alliance with great continental powers. Her 
object was to revive the pride of Ireland by demonscraung 
that even for centuries after the Norman coni^ucst Ireland 
had a nch culture of its own It is probable that her zeal 
often drew larger deductions than the evidence which she 
ated would warrant , but, writing as she did in a style that 
had both luadity and distinction, she stimulated interest 
throughout Ireland, and fully earned her place among leaders 
of the lush literary revival by ftlling with living shapes a 
penod left bknk m the imagmaaon of a country which 
for generations had never studied its own history. 



CHAPTER XI 


JAMES STEPHENS, JOYCE, AND THE ULSTER WRITllRS 

pROM 1910 to the outbreak of world war Ireland was 

mtcnsely concerned widt die pobncal struggle over 
Home Rule This included the formation of Sic Ulster 
Volunteers and the answering movement tliroughout the 
rest of Ireland Some of the most brilliant young men, 
notably T M Kctdc, were engrossed m the parliamentary 
contest On the other hand, growing exatement gave 
an impetus to die extremist party of physical force, and 
young poets were active m us organization Thomas 
MicDomgh was one of them, Joseph Plunkett another , 
but the most important was Patnek Pearsc — hke Davis 
and like Arthur Griffith, son of an Enghshman, but bom of 
an Irish mother and brought up m Ireland He had gone 
first actively into the Gachc League, and for several years 
edited Its journal Then he set up a scliool, St Enda’s, 
at which the teaclung should be done m Insh Verse 
he wrote, both m Insh and in En^sh, and always notably 
but It was only die occasional expression of his feeling His 
bent was towards action, and his first means of action lay 
dixough teaching. MacDonagh jomed the staff of bis 
school 

The older men, Yeats and A E .stood aloof from polmcs 
;!:}Ssd!ffrc^fLhcjx!MeJ£h{r£\Scr: 3 }lnsli£atr^ A 
admirer of Horace Plunkett, was m diese years ediung a 
weekly paper — Tht Irish Statesmoft, wlucfi Plunkett owned 
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— and v/as aided by J. W. Good, a first-ratejoarnalist and 
cntic Its offices were a laflying-poinc in Dablin. Yeats, 
as his published -work shows, was at this time much out of 
love with the coune of affairs in his country. Romanac 
Ireland’s dead and gone,'’ he wrote in I9i5» “it’s with 
O’Leary m the grave ; ” and he lamented over his efforts 
left unfriended “ and die best workman gone.” 

Yet though Synge was dead, in tie year of his death 
Ireland saw emerge a gemus less crabbed than his — ^happier, 
luckier, destined co larger fiilfilment. For James StephenSf 
whose Trisurreciions appeared in 1909, is now the author of 
ten or a dozen volumes : for the most part, it is true, con- 
tainmg very httle print, but all just as much alive as when 
they first appeared. Tlie first book, Jiiswrrectjojw, v/as poecn’ 
— and the dcdicaaon to A E is one more mark of this all- 
pcmdmg personal influence. Nothmg in that was obvi- 
ously marited as Irish, though an Irish voice was speaking 
ail through ; but the next volume, Mery Meke-heleue, or 
TJje Clsarwotitan’s Dcujhcr, showed a two-handed talent ; 
it was a prose story of the Dublin tenements Abel Chc- 
vallcy in his book on Lc Roman Ati£lats says, with truth, that 
he cannot be accused of lavishing big words, but that here 
he IS bound to had a litdc masterpiece. The book has a 
sweetness of temper for which the only parallel I know is 
in Goldsmith's Vicar cf Wahjicld But neither in 
nor in verse did James Stephens show any sign of disciplc- 
jlup ; and the prose, perfectly finished yet as friendly as 
the fricndljcsc speech, was even more individual than the 
%cnc. Sail It \V2S 2 storv, even a novel, more or less con- 
forming to type. Not came The Crock ojGold, m which 
me autlior, departing from die ordinary rut of life, nuved 
up nn 'crs and leprechauns. He moved m the fury world 
inamatc frmilianrv as m the strccc 0 ‘ 
Dublin, and after thu his ficuon nocr condescended apain 
to moeem human soaerj' Gods, demigods, or fames bad 
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always to be concerned m it , if humans figured, they were 
always tramps Sometimes he took again tlie old legends 
and retold them, m his own prose , not, hke Synge or 
Lady Gregory, m an artificial speech but m such Enghsh 
as would be natural for an Inshtnan to use when telling a 
storv now and tlien, it is true, deliberately giving it a 
quaincness by introduction of Irish phrase, as when a kmg 
calls a young warrior “ my pulse ” Acushla is a form of 
address often used bv Irish countryfolk, but the use of its 
translated form is dehberate artifice But these tncLs are 
superfiaal , essentially, James Stephens can become at will 
one of the old story-makers, and can mvent detail of Ins 
own with the same sort of picturesque exaggeration that 
was theu: dehght Yeats and all the others accept the 
broid lines of the sagas, to weave upon them embroidery 
of their own Stephens appears to be makmg up parts 
of the saga as he goes along— just as m Ins book or verse, 
Reittcarnutio/is, he takes a poem by some of the later Gachc 
writers (from the sixteenth century down to the famine 
ome) and out of a verse or a plirase spms his ov/n equivalent 
for the poem Some of these, espeaaJJy the bawling 
protests of O’Bruadait against a niggardly world, are 
neither tniislaaons nor imitations, but what the title calls 
them — remcarnaaons So, m his Land of Youth, a knitting 
together of talcs prehminary to Maeve’s great cattle raid 
on Ulster, he has to tell of a battle between the pigs of 
Connacht and the pigs of Munstec, in which the visitmg 
pigs, fi:om Connacht were put under a spell so that food 
would not nounsh them " Their hunger was such tliat 
they screamed firom the rage of it, and the air whisded 
through their long lean snouts hke the whistle of a wmtry 
gale tlirough a hole ” That is only one sentence from a page 
of description, contrasting with the fatness of the Munster 
pigs whose “ stomachs rested on die ground so that they 
had CO sleep standmg up ” But it is exaedy like what a 
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bard of mediOTal Ireland would We put into one of the 
traditional rcatals, if lie did not find it fliere. 

In sliort. Stephens is not a pioneer but a profiteer ot tnt 
losb literary revival Yeats and Russell had used the Ixisn 
saga stuff as an experiment ; Stephens, twenty ^ars tei, 
finds the matenal, so to say, set out for ha^ What wouia 
have come firom this most on^nal writer f 

movement l^d not existed, it is hard to guess ; but nei et 
his first volume of verse nor his first prose story js colour ^ 
by It. "We might have more books like The C/wrw^owwK s 
Daughter. But Goldsmith wrote only one Vicar, ht all 
events, after his first cwo volumes, all the work or 
Stephens is not only Irish but full of Gaehc lore and w c 
fantasy. This is less true of bis poems than of his prose 
But the poems ate full of that detailed delight in natural 
scenery which is more marked in poems of the OsSl^C 
cycle than, perhaps in any other European hterature beiore 
•me Renaissance 

Stephens is known best, whedicr inside Ireland or out- 
side ic, by his Cfock of Gold Nobody can resist the gaiety 
and even me hdancy of his fentasne inventions Hutnoi^ 
bubbles out of bim at every pore , and it is always goo 
humour. There is more fun in his prose than in that o 
all hib contcmporancs put together ; and it is not 
m Ms verse In this the Gaelic influence is not obtruded , 
a reader accustomed to the best poetry of the nincteciitn 
century would find nothing to estrange him, except it 
may be some odd Htdc quirks of familiar phrase. Yet me 
verse IS by the old standards harmonious, though ofttm 
novel in pattern ; the sense is easily followed, and though 
at umes this poet bnngs into his cursings words such as 
Villon affected, he always respects the language which is 
his medium Verse is mote durable tliaii prose, and it may 
happen that the mind of James Stephens will be known to 
later generations by his poetry Yet perhaps the fullest 
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expression of it is m his fiction, as distinctive as Sterne’s 
but widiout the least toucli of Sterne’s affected smgulanty, 
Wherever you take tins autlior, whether in prose or verse, 
he is himself, to be judged by the whole, not m relation 
to some cxccpnonal fchaty 

Of this raomentaxv mspiration there is a notable instance 
in the work of Ins contemporary, Seumas O’Kelly, who 
wrote several volumes of fiction m addition to four plays 
produced at the Abbey berween rpzo and 1919 In one 
of the novels Wet Clay, the scene is laid m East Galway 
(the O’Kelly country, just as Clare adjoinmg is O’Bncn 
country) , and tlus book contains the desenpnon of a 
mowmg match, fit to rank beside Tolstoi’s famous passage 
But nothing else m the book has outstanding merit Yet 
one story of his can never be wholly forgotten “The 
Weaver’s Grave ” is of a length which Conrad often used 
(niakmg perhaps fifty pages of this book) , it turns upon the 
fact that m Ireland cercam famihes retam the right of bunal 
m old churchyards, otherwise dosed as bemg overcrowded 
The weaver, a very old man, has died, and the young 
woman who was his durd wifo has to see diat he is boned 
where he has a right to he But no one knows die spot 
preasely, and two of his confemporanes — one formerly 
a nailer, one a stonebreakcr — are brought from die poor- 
house to pomt it out They cannot agree, and in dieir 
dispute diey revive memories of fifty years over die graves 
Before the dispute is setded and die nght grave opened, 
the widow has made a tryst widi the younger of the two 
grave-diggers There are things in the telling that recall 
Hardy , the dialogue perhap owes sometlung to Synge — 
not so much by imitation, as diat it works a mine which 
Synge opened But it hes closer to the reahty of hfe than 
Synges oddly <£istorfed pictures — as close as .V2)’thing of 
Hardy’s , and its gnm humour is shot dirough with 
flashes of beauty Unliappily O’Kelly died young, leaving 
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only diis one masterpiece— more notable than any^g 
up to then contnbuted to die movement by a writer from 
die Catbolic- Irisb, people To them, Moore cannot proper y 
be said to belong. Boyle belonged to tbem, and ^ 
younger generation, Colum and Seutnas O SuUivan. But 
Yeats, Russell, Lady Gregory, Synge, and Stepbens were all 
of another inlientance 

Gogarty — ^who already counted, not by his early 
but by his talk — vfas a Catholic, but had been through 
Tnnity, and so stood a litde outside the seething and fer- 
menting life of Cathohe students vividly suggested m 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a YoHn^ Man. University 
CoU^c, Dublm, did not become tiU ipio offic^hy the 
centre of a Naaonal University with allied colleges m 
Cork and Galway ; but the name has not greatly changed 
the facts, except that with the establishment of the Nauonai 
University there came a much fuller professorial equipment, 
and espcaally an amply provided school of Gaelic study, to 
which Hyde and Eom MacNedl were attached Yet before 
this, as after it, there were two hives of student life m 
Dublin, and the hives did not mingle. 

In a sense Kettle was the outsunding figure of Catholic 
y outh , a brilliant mathemaaaan and student of philosophy, 
yet one to whom Aquinas meant no less than Kant or 
Hegel ; a wnter eloquent and forable both in prose any 
verse ; an orator whose eloquence could handle freely h^ 
very wide ranging knowledge, and whose wit crystauizco 
into swft epigrams But Kettle direw the energy of his 
mind into politics and sought to renovate the orthodox 
tradirional naaonahsm. Pamcirs party had been, from 
1880 to 1890, a party ofyoung men with a leader httle older 
dian tlicmsclves Horn 1900 onwards all the Irish pohnea! 
leaders of it, and many of the rank and file, had been m 
public life for a generation The only new force m Jt, 
Joseph Dcvlin, a man of Ketde’s age, was a bom leader or 
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men, but essctinally an organizer, concerned for tlie con- 
tmuicy of die movement, and to diat extent distrustful of 
new ideas Tiie parliamentary party found Ketde an uneasy 
bedfellow Yet a great body of young men followed 
him m general support of a movement winch from 1910 
onwards gave promise of success 

But the other ideal, whidi distrusted the whole idea of 
“ consatuaonal agitation ” and earned on the Fenian 
tradition of seekmg freedom by physical force, made 
stronger appeal to most of the young poets Gnffiths'paper, 
The United Irishman, prcachmg continually diat Ireland 
should be done with Westminster and hmit its effort to 
resistance organized withm die four seas of Irelmd, gave 
a rallying pomt Undoubtedly, coo, dw teaclnng of the 
Cache League gave a new meaning of die aims of complete 
mdependcnce Ireland was to seek freedom, not only from 
English rule but from England's imposed culture , it was 
to be free to develop its neglected Gaelic mhenrance 
All the younger men mclmcd this way— Pearse, Mac- 
Donagh, Plunkett, and Seumas MacManus, a wnter of 
Irish stones and verse, some of whose short plays the Abbey 
had produced , and it was evident also diat die sympaclnes 
of Yeats, Russell, and Hyde leant to that side They 
accepted Lionel Johnson’s verse 

“Ere peace comes to hiisfail. 

Some swords at least some fidds must reap. 

Some burning glory fire the Gael ” 

Poets do not love compromises, and die most to be 
hoped from Westmmster was 3 lialf-mcasurc of freedom 
But dus was not the only freedom m question In the 
decade which followed Parnell’s death, Cathohe Ireland 
was tom by a savage mtemeeme feud Passionate loyalties 
were at war. The Church had taken sides in an mtemal 
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political dispute , pnests and bistops liad not merely med, 
but in soine cases abused, dieir audiority. Pam^tes 
blamed die CbuicL. for tiic ddcat and even the death or 
leader. Hs Kcart was broken, they said. — An inefiaceable 
picture of that time bas been fixed by die genius of a 
Cadiolic whose memones of childhood went back to the 
tune •when a mail-boat entenng Kingstown harbour 
brou^t incfijtable udings that Parnell was dead. 

For the father ofjames Joyce was a Pamelhte orgaaiaer, 
but die aunt whom he c^lcd “ Dante ” — a nationalist so 
fierce that she bad twice struck a manm Kingstown, because 
he lifted ^ hat for “God save the King’—svas now fiercely 
anu-ParneUite Joyce — a bnlhant pupil of the Jesuits, first 
at Clongowes, their great school m Kildare, and later (as a 
day boy) at Belvedere in Dublm— grew up along wim the 
Gaelic hWgue and die hterary revival. He left Dublin ui 
19OA to be a wandering student on the Condnent In 19^ 
hn first book, poems called Cftflmlicr Music, was published 
m London , dehutc, scnsiove, accomplished work ; but 
not tail 1914 did he produce prose ficoon Then his volume 
of short stones, DtihUners, showed 'widi what an cx^- 
ordinary exactness of dcrafl his memory and imagmation 
could construct scenes ftom the hfe m which he grev' up 
That life was seen with detachment, •widiout cruelty ; 
yet page by page there is conveyed a distressing sense of 
futility ; as if study was concentrated on. some backwater, 
having just so much current as should keep unwanted 
objecc jostling each oiher as dxey bobbed up and down 
One study of muiuapal pchrics showed a saanc intention ; 
but the young Joyce feels it sufficient— •m describing Ivy 
Day, the cominemoraaon of Parnell’s death, m a Dublin 
Committee room — to present persons, actions, and words 
exactly as they -were. Rcahty is more sardonic than cari- 
cature. Conversation is reproduced •without the least 
attempt to impose a hterary quahty on die sentences ; and 
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in narrative, "wlicn narrative is necessary, the -wntmg is 
dciibcraccly reduced to a cedourJess medium Oniy in the 
closing story “The Dead, ’ -we find another quality The 
annual dance given by tliree old music tcacliers is described 
witli the same mcaculous fiddity, but when the good- 
natured Gabnel takes his tviJe back to the hotel where he 
and she arc to stay, it seems to him that her eyes that 
evcmiig have had a new hght m tlicm, and unfamihar 
surroundings add a touch of adventure to his desire 
Bur ■\a hen he mes to draw her to lum, a burst of weeping 
comes, and he learns for the first time how a boy had loved 
her and lost Ins hfe for her — a boy whose memory was 
recalled by die last song -which they had heard He knew 
then diat her hfe had held what he had never given her — 
a touch of romance She slept and m die end he slept too, 
lulled by the diouglit of snow falling 

“ It was falling on every part of die dark central 
plain, on die treeless lulls, falimg sofdy upon the Bog of 
Allen, and furdicc westward, softly falling into die dark 
mutinous Shannon waves It was fiilhng too, upon 
every part of die lonely cluircliyard upon hill where 
Micliacl Furey lay buned It lay thicUv drifted on the 
crooked crosses and headstones, on die spears of die htde 
gate, on die barren thorns His soul swooned slo-wly 
as he heard the snow falhng fiundy dirough die universe 
and fundv falluig, like die descent of rficir last end, upon 
all die hvmg and the dead *’ 

Whatever competent cnoc read this, must have known 
diat here was a writer but this book was not m its sub- 
stance clnllcngmg Two years later challenge came -with 
Joyce’s account of his own youch, A Po^t^xiit of the Artist 
as a Man But in 1916 Ireland’s thoughts were else- 
where Joyce’s story stopped at 1904 1916 saw a very 
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different Dublin, and after that every year deepened tl^ 
difference. 'When rebellion broke out in Easter v^cek, it 
"Was uopopuiar ; at least twenty diousand wives or mothers 
in Dublin had men serving in France or in Gallipoli 
But England, as Pearse foresaw, turned rebels into martyrs, 
and not only the commonalty but the ni^or poets, Yeac 
and A E , gave fierce ntteranra to their resentment and dieh 
adrnnatiorL. All that Peatse, MacDonagh, and Plunkett 
had -wrircen was reptinttd, and read as it would never have 
been read but for thrir deaths . and being read, not only 
in Ireland hnt out of Ireland, it inflamed sympathy for 
them and the cause of Ireland’s poUdeal fteedom Arid yet 
the same year that saw these poets faced with a fixing party 
cost Ireland other lives of brilliant promise by ^uite other 
deatL Kettle was killed on the Somme taking a company 
of the Dublms into action ; clscwlu^e in die same struggle 
fell Francis Ledwidge, a young peasant feom Meith, 
whose published poetry recalled rather that of the Enghsh- 
man, Clare, than that of any Irish writer. Such men had 
at the ame a vast volume of sympathy b^ind them* and 
tbe mood of Ireland was bitter and perplexed. 

It was only when this tutmoU of feeling began to die 
away that some readers at least saw the importance of 
Joyce s autobiographic studv ; and, m trudi, the hurly- 
burly of pohtical events which lasted in Ireland from Ipid 
to 1923 prevented it from ever arousing there the partisan- 
ship, for or against, "vvlucb at another lime would have been 
created. Later, die blazing notoriety of Ulysses turned 
attentioa to it ; and most people who desire to comprehend 
me hcttcr-known book vtB be wcU-adviscd to study the 
orirciy^which is at all events, beyond yea or nay, io- 
tcJllj^bie, and a work of extraordinary power. 

If It be a study of a disease d soul in a diseased country ' 
that u hov, Joy ce saw himself and saw Ireland. Indeed he 
sav7 his ot^-n disease as a result of abnonnai conditions 
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Then comes scbool. and then, at tome, vague ttaEsioon 
&om comfort to a much poorer habitation in the squ^d 
north side of Dublin : Mr. Dedalus wai in money trouble 
Stephen Dedalus now becomes a day boy : persevering, 
pnze-winimig, hut lacking “^c vigour of rude 
health” ; keiang the love of games ^ the comradesinp 
itbrings.andaheadyprematurelyobsessed bysex. 
he stumbles into the street of brothels , secretly mdtnges 
what he is daily taught to be mortal ^ ; and then, telimun 
reaches him. We read the sennOTs are preached to 
him , we follow his tormented soul through its ttriois, 
back to the confessional, toabscJudop.and reconcilement— • 

when he is sixteen. Then, after a period of conspi^o'^ 
devotion, he is approaded by die directcr of the c^ege, 
who puts before the possibility of a call to the religious 

hfe, “ The proud claims of die church and the mystery 
and power of pnesdy office ” were presented, to a ui^d 
wbi'i ftdiy perceived die dignity and die order ofajcsiuts 
hfe. But, returning from that interview to the slattermy 
squalor of his lather’s house, bis choice was already 
He had refused Then came the uni’rersity. Already he 
knciv himself to be in Jove with words. " Was it 
colour* No, itwas not their colour; it was the poise and 
balance of the period nself ” . and ardst discusses m 
a revery the lure for him of his ownspedal medium. Yet, 
when he talks at the college with Ac dean of stuAes, an 
English convert, a new aspect of this sensibility presents 
itself: 

“ The language whicb wc arc speaking is his before it 
is mine. How different are Ac words, home, Christ, tfk, 

war??r,onhisljpsandoniinne. His language, so knulkr 

and so foreign, is alw'ays for me an acquired speech. I 
have not made nor accepted its words. My voice 
holds Acm at bay. My soul frets in Ac shadow of hi^ 
language." 
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This poignant cry of die disinhented runs all through 
Joyce’s writing Notiung is left to the Insh Cathohe , bs 
country is the stranger s , evoi his language is what tlic 
stranger’s occupauon has imposed Learmng, as his 
generation had begun to learn, as die generation before 
them had not learnt, somethmg more than a dim outhne 
of Ireland’s history, lie derives ftom die new movement 
nodiing more than an added sense of defeat What had 
he, as an Inshman ? No inheritance but a spirit of revolt 
and die rehgion which had been mamtamed m defiance of 
die stranger But the revolt— so it looked m that penod 
of squahd collapse — had produced nothing but a futile 
gesturing atntude , his own father’s lifelong gesturing had 
effected nothing except to bring on his household the 
servitude of a sguahd poverty And the rehgion mto 
which he was bom was m itself a bondage It held him 
too eight Tlirough his education it had been wrought mto 
die very marrow of lus bones, and because of his intense 
intellectual acavity, he must be at every instant aware of 
It , because of his passionately arosac nature he could admit 
of no compronuses Either complete submission or com- 
plete revolt the Jesuits’ pupil accepted the inexorable 
logic of Jesuit teaching 

Again, for ihe Insh boro Cafhohe, Ins rehgion was tradi- 
nonaily a sign of his naaonility , and he was bom mto 
nationahst behef Tlie Insh Cathohe was held firom 
breaking away by a spcaal loyalty that did not affect the 
Cathohe m England, m France, or m Italy The result was 
a smgular narrowness Where but in Ireland could 
students have been found to head the revolt against a work 
of arc because ic did not fit with their nouous of Cathohe 
orthodoxy = He had seen dus happen with his feEow- 
snidpnfs when Yeats’s Comiiesi Cathleen was produced 

AH these ties gnppmg and coeremg him were drawn 
sharper by the hardest of 'll! — ^die mother-tie She was 
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ncartst to lus affection, yet ske had opposed bis goii^ 
the umversicy because she feared for his faith. 
outset of lus Hbecaaon fiom icsttaint she had sought to 
close one avenue of escape — ^This is not stressed in The 
Portrait of an Artist, but it is sttted, , 

All the scenes of student life show the young mans 
bcauiig against restraint : 

"Try to he one of us,” says Davm (the 
honest athlete) " In hcait you arc an Inshman, but 
your pnde is too powerful " 

" My artccstors thresv off their language and cook 
another,” Stephen said *' They allowed a iiaodful ot 
foreigners to subject them Do you fancy I am gomg 
to pay m my own life and person debts they made ’ 
When the sou! of a man is born in dus country, 
thcic ate nets flung at it to hold it back from flight. 
You talk to me of language, nationality, religion I 
siiali try to tiy by those nets.” 

But die pith of the matter is reached m another conver- 
sation well a friend more on StephtnV intellectual level. 
V ho pitads tint Stephen should contmuc to communicate 
even if he disbchcs’cs, because it will set his mother’s mine 
at rest. If noi, docs he really disbcbcvc » Is lus abstenoon 
not due to a fear— 
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which are massed twenty renturies of authonty and 
veneration ” 

The only way is flight to where these ties bmd less 
urgently 

“ I will tell you what I wilJI do and what I will not 
do I will not serve tliat m which I no longer beheve, 
whether it call itself my home, my fatherland, or my 
church , and I \vill try to express myself m some mode 
of life or art as freely as I can and as wholly as I can ” 

The outcome of the resolve so pubhshed was seen six 
years later m the seven hundred pages of Ulysses — a book 
which must be considered apart from the hterature pro- 
duced after the war for m ic, as in the others Joyce is 
deahng with his dual subject — his own soul, and the Dublin 
of his student penod which ended m 1904 

The book is much easier to condemn than to read, and 
mflmtely more difficult to understand But the opening 
secaon at least gives a key 

Stephen Dcdalus lias come home from his voluntary 
exile, recalled to his motlier’s deathbed , days have gone 
by, death has come, and he is now a voluntary outcast, in 
revolt against hfe In revolt against the prosperity and 
hcaltli of die active, healthy, wcU-fed, and blasphemously 
■\vitty young medical with whom he has been staymg m 
the old martello tower at Seapomt, flicmg Howth and the 
bay In revolt agamst an Enghsh presence “ A ponderous 
Saxon Bursting widi money and indigestion Because he 
comes from Oxford ” So Buck Muihgan the doctor 
describes his other guest then he turns on Stephen 

“ You could have fcndt down damn it, when your 
dying mother asked you I’m hyperborean as much as 
you But to dunk of your modier beggmg you with 
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her last breath to kned down and pray for her And 
you refused. There is something binister in you ” 

So as that had the resistance to false homage been 
earned And the passage which follows— cranslaong, as is 
the endeavour throughout this work, thought into words, 
inserted among the actual words recorded as spoken- 
shows how the recusant is haunted by the scene of a 
refusal 

So far as ebe book’s meaning conveys itself to me, die 
young man ^vith his soul m torment seeks to ease his tor- 
ment by ^vallo^vlng . and the rest of it tells how he wal- 
lowed, with whom, and in what acy. 1 

In, order to depia a day or night in the life of Dublin, 
It docs not suffice to follow the soUtary figure in black 
(‘ he kills his mother, but he can’t wear grey trousers,'* 
Buck Mulligan comments) A normal Dubliner must be 
the focal figure of a drab pageant, uito which at intervals 
Stepnen Dcdalus will drift, distracting attention from the 
Odyssey of Mr Leopold Bloom. Bloom is of Hungarian 
descent, but %vith a name more recently modelled on the 
Gcrnian-Jcwish pattern , he diffcts from his associates 
m this tovm of pub-crawlers in that he is more mdusmous 
pursuit of unlabonous means to get money, 
and less ready to dispcisc it at the nearest bar ; m that lus 
enjoyment of music is more educated than theirs, and his 
preoccupation -with femmme contoun and perfumes 
more pcmscoit , also, perhaps, m dut bs disposition is more 
p ulosopbc— for die lusaous, overripe singer whom he has 
marned docs not depend on him solely or principally for 
er comforts He differs far more sharply, m that, though 
a ipscd Tew, he is not to be counted a Catholic In tnidi, 
O’cept for his need of money and the besetting cani.-il 
csire, e not much m common ^v^th his fcliov.s' 
0 more tJian has the lone poet adnft on die town. 
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where the poet’s father is a foil national denizen — or, m 
terms of tlie press, a respected atizen 

Smee, however, diese two motives sway powerfully 
foe whole mass, Mr Bloom is not suitable for a central 
figure , and he has die, unusual advantage of remaining 
sober by preference 

Bloom’s day begms with a funeral, attended m foe 
company of foe elder Mr Dedalus On foe drive out 
they have a ghmpse of the poet walking alone but he 
does not reappear till later, when Mr Bloom, after a long 
mterview with the representanves of Dublm’s journahsm 
(when he touts for commission on an advertisement), 
has made his way to the National Library, m order 
to consult flies of a provmaal newspaper One of the 
most enthusiasac libranans foac foe world has known, 
T W Lystcr, had made this buddmg mto a centre for the 
whole Catholic student populanon (Trmity havmg its 
own much less accessible library) , and m Tite Portrait 
oj an Artist several scenes pass m its p>oraco Stephen 
Dedalus is now m the libranan’s room , he has come 
accompamed by Buck Mulligan , Lyster (“ foe Quaker 
hbranan ”) flits m and out, anxiously attending on foe 
needs of Mr Bloom and ofoers , but R I Best, his second 
in command, and John Eglmton (botli famihar in Moore’s 
wnongs) are active m foe discussion AE is present at 
foe begmnmg, but soon passes out — ^Eglmton m Ins Irish 
Literary Portraits, tells us diat “Buck Mulligan’s conversa- 
non, or radier his vehement and whimsical oratory, is re- 
produced with such exactness m Ulysses foat one is dnven 
to conclude foat Joyce even then ’ (m student days) “ was 
takmg notes ” He writes again “ In die interview of die 
much endurmg Stephen, with the offiaals of die National 
Library foe present wnter experiences a twinge of recoDec- 
aon of dungs actually said ” This picture of an hour is, in 
short, like enough to foe wav in whidi Joyce passed many 
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days ; but for tbe purpose of Ulysses, "we are shown biffl 
dnving away besetung thought by the surface pla) or 
brain. 'Thought put into Tvords comes m between c 
mgemous improvisatiou * thought conjures up the image 
of his mother, rotting, thought again- 

“ Must I do this i 
“ On ” 


and the improvisation condnocs 

Then the hook goes mto mtuosidcs of humour, shoe- 
ing, for instance, first how a pnze fight is daenbed at a 
Dublin bar, and then hov/ the same account is worded m 
next day’s Dublin paper. But the centre of die work ts 
Walpiirgts hiecht m the street of brodiels, where all th^ 
charaCTcrs of the book pass and repass, fentastically 
figured ; and at the cbmax, Stephen is there in his clflck 
dothes, conducting the whirl of movement, evoking ooe 
figure after the other, till suddenly, unbidden, arises the 
p^ntom of his mother’s corpse 'There is gran dialogue, 
and the climax comes when die corpse pra)s : 

“ Sacred heart of Jesus have mercy on him, 
him from hell.” 

" No, no, no. Break m\ spint all of you, if 
can. ri! bring you all to heel.” 
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humorist, of all humorists he is the angncst— and to that 
extent, the least engaging lu his humour. 

Alone, of the outsrandmg natnes in this literature, Joyce 
never touched the drama But dicre was no dearth o 
playwnghts ^ 

Of diosc vmters -who counted for most in. the Abbey 
Theatre enterprise after the death of Synge, 1916, Lennox 
Robinson had appeared as early as J908 with The Cmcy 
Name. His Cross Roads m 1909 and Hart'est in 1910 
followed , hut PalriDls, m 1912, raised more interest rtm 
any of them by ik pohncal saore. T. C Murray (now, hke 
Lennox Robinson, a member of die Irish Academy) 
produced, m 1912, his first piece, Maurice Uarte, a moving 
study of the relanons between an ambicoos councrywoown 
and the son she would force mto die pnesthood AH these 
were plays fanuliar in type on die Abbey stage , Lo™ 
Duusaiiy, ftom 1909 onward, conenbuted a different and 
more fantasac drama. Bur in 1911 Mr St. John Efvinc 
brought a more effective talent to the Abbey's service, and 
ius play, A/fW UamaH^ raised questions of the diving 
line in Irish nadonil hfc which had not been handled dicre 
before In 1915 Ervwe became manager of the Abbey 
Theatre, at a difficult tune, which became impossible 
tlic Easier ruuig There was a great scanciiuz of the com- 
pany Ervine went to serve m France, and did not rcnini 
to Dublin, though one of his best phys,Jcihn ferguson, was 
produced at the Abbey in 1917. 

He association wiA die Abbey makes him a part of the 
general Insh literary movement, though hn ideals and 
traditions were unlike those of most who took part ui it- 
Nevertheless, no Insh nauotiahst wishes to separate Ulster 
ftom Ireland, and Ervinc’s work is an excellent expression 
of the Ulster mmd, Hb powerful novel. Mrs Mariiu t 
Mrii, catches the quality of types only to be found in 
north-casicm region. 
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Another Ulsterman, Shan, Bullock belongs even more 
unmistakably to his provmce, yet is less aggressively dis- 
tmeave In a long senes of novels, he studied vanous 
phases of the countn side in w hich he w as brought up the 
region whose centre is Enniskillen and which lies about the 
maze of land and lakc-w'atcr that is called Upper Lough 
Erne This Ulster is remote in every way from the mdus- 
tnal area centring m Belfast , its hfr is as purely agncultural 
as that of any region m die Free State , and what Shan 
BuEock desenbes is the existence of strong farmers of their 
sons, of the men who come back changed from the Umted 
States to their old homes He has no passion for the land, 
and seems consaous more of the hardships than the pleasures 
m a farmer’s life , he realizes the permanent estrangement 
between the two camps — for m Fermanagh Protestant and 
Cadiolic are equal m numbers — ) et has no zeal of partisan- 
ship His whole •ssork is sombre m rone, a blackavised 
vieiiV of the hfe, and more speaally of the climate , but 
the wntmg has a smewy strength and a fine sincerity, and 
everywhere m it is cons eyed the strong attachment of a 
man to his home and his people that he sprang from, and 
an admiraaon for dieir rough-hewn endurance One story 
of schoolboy hfe, The Cubs deserves to be compared with 
the several studies of Cathohe schooldays presented to us 
by Jojee b) Conal O’Riordan {in Adam of Dtiblw), by 
Eimar O’Duffy in The Wasted Island, and others But 
perhaps Shan BuUock’s best work is m The Loughsidcrs, m 
which he skilfuEy enhances the quality of the people who 
had never stirred from their pansh fay seeding do-wn among 
them a much travcEed man None of his novels had wade 
populanty, but m the dose of fais life he received the 
recogmnon of bemg chosen by die most distmgmshed of 
his feEow -workers to a seat m the fash Academy 

Anodicr Ulster wnter has not received this disnncaon, 
but has been read and laughed over through aE Ireland as 
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“ Lynn Doyle ” — ■'wliose first book, BallyguUion, was 
ttose published in Dublin by Maunsel finn 
author has applied himself, as persistently as ever Lever oKh 
or the creators of I7i« JnsA R.M, to be amusing, but 
a knowledge of Irish life fiir more mtimaie tlm Levee s, 
and covering a different field fiom diat of the Huntirig 
■who lived m " the Big House." The manager of ^ * 

country branch is part of the local Ufc, much as is ^ 
pensary doctor, and “Lynn Doyle” has profited by all 5 
occasions for humorous observadon. Now and mem ^ 
m one story of a couple who sacrificed and starved ^ ^ ^ 
out their farm, and died as die purchase was completed, 
knowledge teaches deeper He alwa)'S tyntes widi a 
touch ; but it is only m a ebanuung account of his up- 
brin^g, All Ulster ChWfooJ. and in a very unconventional 

guidebook, The Sprit cf IrcUnd. that even hasty 
must tecognne ho'w much culture and charm lie behiu 
that btoad humour. 

Like the rest, he has ■written plays, but they have aot 
beenseen at the Abbey More than one have been produced 
by lie company whidi sprang op in Belfiist, to 
■what had been done by die Fays. But die leading ph^T“ 
•wnght of die Ulster Theatre, and also its leading actor, 
Was " Rudierford Mayne ” The pseudonym, disguises ^ 
name which Hs sister, Mbs Helen Waddell, r^'as to make 
illustrious. 

This company never departed fi-om its amateur staw 
and had no permanent borne, taking a dicatre occa-donaiiy 
in. Belfast, where its plays -were first seen. But its pop*^' 
laaty in die North cannot have exceeded that which attended 
ail Its performances to Doblm. There, no doubt, the most 
successful play of all tvas the extravaganza, 

Timatioge, Ns'Iuch shotved alitdcBeifest Orangeman in Ds 
bowler hat tutned loose among tie heroes and heroip^ 
of Gaelic myrhologv'— Hnn MacCool, Grdnia, Cuchulam, 
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Dcirdrc nnddicrcst After conversion, he was welcomed 
IS a figliting man, not unworthy of the Red Branch 
tradition As m John Bffll s Other Island, sliafts of mockery 
went liomc in different directions , but there was nothing 
at aaluch the avholc house did not laugh most heartily 
Ulster humour tliroughout these pHys showed itself clear 
of the bitter tavist which haunted all die comedies of Insh 
life produced at the Abbey (avith exception of one or two 
of Lady Gregory’s) It aaras the humour diat came from a 
people better contented avith itself and die world dian the 
rest of Ireland was then, or has )ct come to be 

Thompson was die work of one of die Morrow familv, 
who took large part in die acting, the sccnc-painong and 
all the rest As i work of art, nodnng in die repertory 
equalled The Drone, in aviuch Rudictford Maync sketched 
an Irish farming household of Inrd-avorking jovial people, 
among wlioin hved, free from labour, one brother whose 
conanction of lus own talents avas so great diat it imposed 
Itself on lus firmly They worked while he studied the 
mvcncions by avhicli he was to be one day famous and ndi 
There avas m dus, beside the good-luimourcd fun, a real 
philosopluc liumour, aviuch would give it rank with, for 
instance, the best ofBoylc’s productions Work of Ruther 
ford Maync’s has been seen m later yean at the Abbey , but 
none of it prevents the fcchng that this author has never 
taken his own talent seriously enougli to give it die 
full expression winch cannot be aclueved avidiout hard 
kbour 

It should be remarked diat die Ulster players illustrated 
die trudi that Belfast is not all of one orange colour , 
the company had Cadiohcs as well as Protestants, and 
mcluded occasionally Joseph Campbell (Seosamh mac 
Cadinihaoil), whose lyric poetry hw earned luiri a con- 
siderable repute He belongs to the period when Gaelic 
came widi a shock of surprise to Insh writers, and his 
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work owes mucii of its cliatm to die skilful use of Gaelic 
expressions . 

“ I am tie gdly of Chnsc 
Tile mate of Mary’s son ” 

These are simply Engishmg of Ulster names, whose mean- 
ing few that used them rccogmaed: Gilchnst, MacGioIIa 
CKnost, Macichosc, MacGiolla losa — and so on 

Campbells work belongs to the pre-war atid pre- 
revolution penod, and it has die singing quabt}', it follows 
accepted rh^clims and it can be understood But his place 
is definitely wath die wnters who were not only Irish but, 
so to say, sclf-consaously Cache. 

This is not true of another Ulster poet, “Richard 
Rov'lc^, whose most charactcrisoc verse celebrates his 
mnyc Belfast and the glory of its industrial life. Shipyard 
and disbanding daily by brigades, 
march across the long bndge to Queen’s Island— “tcmbl" 
w an ?rmy w irh bannm “ One may lil.c better his 
County' Dctrit Sov^s, m praise of the poacher’s life, or of the 
diciT) orchard by a stream falbng from tbc slope of Slie'C 
Donard but the Oiy Son^s ado to Insh literature somc- 
tiijng inspired bv cncrcics which arc not memorable in ih- 



CHAPTER XU 


AFTER THE REVOIUTION 

^EFORE considering die literature produced during 
and after the final stage of revoluoon, which brought 
self government to the whole of Ireland and virtually 
complete independence to diree-fourdis of it, some general 
observations ace necessary 

Shaw once observed diat a man widi a broken leg is 
unliealtlnly aware of Ins leg and that a country with, a 
broken naaonahey is unhcalduly preoccupied with its 
nationality When a race finds itself condeinncd to an 
mfenor status, and distrusted, there is a perpetual tendency 
towards exaggeranng its claim to full right , and exaggera- 
tion m die long run breeds a bitter scepticism To accept 
one of the current phrases which has some intelhgible con- 
tent, Ireland presents a bad case of die infcnonty complex 
Much of Its literature tends to affirming more dian can be 
made good , and the reacuon is seen in bitter self- 
mockery 

Joyce’s two mam books, whatever else they may be, 
are the smdy of a diseased mmd , and a great part of the 
disease is the mfenoniy complex, pnde run mad What 
IS healdiv m them, what gives them dicir power, is the 
fight for freedom But Joyce’s case is exceptional m Irish 
literature, because the fi'ccdom at stake for him is freedom 
from Irish fetters, self-imposed hy the race He contends 
for the right of the mdividual soul to assert itself m its 
own fashion Plunges into disgustfiilness are no less 
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Abbey playbills which were to become better known m 
other forms of hterature — Brmsley Macnamara and Darnel 
Corkery Others agam show how wide a range the theatre 
drew from m 3919 Desmond Bt^ccald— tlicn dircctmg 
revoluaonary propaganda, and later a leading figure m 
Mr Cosgrave’s Ministry — produced his play, The Samt 
hi 1921, at the fiercest of the war between English and Irish 
forces, the Revolutionist was given , its audior, Terence 
MacSwmev, Lord Mayor of Cork, had staggered the 
world by a hungcr-stnke prolonged to his death after 
eighty days In that }€ar came also Bedmates, the first 
work of Mr George Shicis, a fertile dramatist 

But the theatre existed precariously in a aty where 
curfew at nine o’clock was imposed for long penods, and 
the streets often echoed to musketry or bombs , and after 
the Free State had been estabbshed, civil war prolonged 
these amemnes It was not until April 1923, die month m 
which Mr de Valera called off die contest, that the Abbey 
not only regained its vogue, but began to have the experi- 
ence of tunung money away Dublm took to its heart 
a dramansc who was onguially a Dublm workmg man 
and who, m The Shadow of the Gumiian, presented me life 
of Dublm tenements m die tunc of revolution A year 
later, m March 1924, came Juno and the Paycock, and m the 
autumn following, Nannie's Ni^ht Out Imially, m Febru- 
ary 1926, The Plough and the Stars completed this senes 
of dramas, all dcpiccmg die same quarters of the city, under 
the same Ingh-sctung and even hystcncal emotions 

The formation of this new force in Irish hterature 
should be noted In the first place, unlike the mijonty of 
Dublm workmg-men, O Casqt was not of Catliolic parents 
But he had been for years an active member of the Cache 
League, and also acavc m die Labour movement whose 
chief leader was James Connolly That is to say, he had 
been trained in a socialist school Sonahst propaganda 
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makes and readmg, bat ins asiooacion with students of 
Gaelic added colour to bis mmd For literary training, 
probably the Abbey Theatre was his best school, and he may 
well have learnt from Synge die value of a nch idiom , 
for the speech of his characters, widioui saenfipng nu 
to upe, is often, like Synge’s, highly poetical 

It IS not possible here to discuss O’Casey s work m 
detail, but some facts stand out. First, its populaflcy 
He changed the quality of die Abbey’s audiences, wbi 
had consisted almost cntucly of people vntb a strong 
in. hreraturc , O’Casey brought m the crowd, by 
combmauon of bioad humour with & gift for poignan 
situations His wctc not plays that glonfied ' 

when dicy were pcoduceo, Dubbn was sick of ambus 
and executions, but was foUv acquainted with imimncu 
danger of deadi bawenag at the doots of people who were 
ncuher combatants not wanted to be RcvolunonaD*^ 
come and go m his plays, hatd-&ccd young men wiui to 
votvots in their poeWts , but they arc not presented S'® 
httots they ate simply a factor in the situation. r“ 
drama concerns itself with the lives of those before whoni 
this fierce game is played, and who arc always hablc 
become unwiilvnglv involved. Neither is it a fiartcnng 
picture of Dublin that he offets Jt would be hardly too 
much to say that his plays arc about worthless men and 
brave women The convicnons diat show through te 
work arc those of a pacifist , the sxvage inhumanity o 
rctolutionary methods revolts him , while futile dispM"^ 
cif oid-fiv.luoned public-house patnotism disgust. The 
Dublin due he shows differs only &om Joyce’s in that m 
chancrcfs arc a grade lower in the social sale . they hauut 
the public not the private bar, dicy borrow to dnnk porter 
instead ofv.lusky That foncoon in life is to spend die 
money dnt their v I'cs cam by channg Buithcv.onim 
arcvaliaiu the htdctvpistgirliii bu fine play runsolfwim 
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the bag of bombs, wlucK the poet and. the pedlar have dis- 
covered, Co cheir consternation, left m the room they share, 
when the alarm is given that the Black and Tans arc 
coming “Juno,” mthc second play, has no such gesture to 
make , but she is the modier keeping her home together 
by her earnings, and keepmg up ic. gaiety as well , she has 
no wish tliat her boy should go out with the Republican 
army , he has suffered enough m diac already , bm it is 
she who has to try and soothe lus terrors, and it is she to 
whom he is brought home, shot for an informer 

Dubim, to do it justice, knew at once the merit of this 
play But :n London, where it had no famihar emotions 
to appeal to, the recognition was even more decisive , 
and l^ss Allgood as Juno divided die honours with, die 
diamatist Yet, as a whole, the Dublin producaon was 
possibly of the two the finer, even though it lacked her 
genius , the company was more completely m tune ; 
and certainly, m die cLmax, when, after the tragedy is over, 
Juno’s wormless “ Paycock ” of a husband and the mean sot 
who sponges on lum exchange their drunken rcfiecnons, 
laughter was not dragged out so long tliat it drowned the 
savage irony — as Inppened m London 

Yet Dubhn made no protest against this portrayal cf 
Dublin life But in the fourth and most ambitious of the 
plays, whose scene is placedin Easter week, O'Casey found 
himself denounced Pcar>c is mtroduced, not directly oa 
the stage, but his voice is heard from outside a window, 
speaking actual words from dhe address m which he pro- 
claimed the Repubhe , and the window ts die waidaw of 
a pubbe house m winch members of die Volunteer force 
are seen This was resented as a misrepresentation, since, 
in fact, a rule of abstinence was imposed on the Volunteer 
force — and contributed very gready ro foeir success , nhic 
the introductton in a stage-pky of words regarded by 
Republicans as scnpnires was redded as a profmanoru 
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la his neyt pky, Tlie Silver Tassie, O’Casey broke new 
pound, making his drama concern the lives of soldiers 
back firom the European War Owing to a quarrel, which 
received undue publicity, it “was not produced at the Abbey, 
and m London was played by English actors, with two or 
three of die Irish school thrown in Lack of harmony 
between the two types of acting cmpliasizcd the inhar- 
monious construettott of the play, which plunged hom 
realism to 6nusy and back again Th e most impressive 
part of it the second act, a vision of trench life generated 

Q Caseys miaguiation by talk &ora returned soldiers. 
After this, having moved to London, he found bis next 
subject m the scene which most strikes every foreigner — 
Hyde Park, with ns strange medley of orators and audiences 
In this play as in all. there were many lines cf great beauty, 
and moving thoughts But so ftr it remams true that 
O Casey has never succeeded complcttdy except with a 
piay of Dubhn hfc, when that lift was penetrated with the 
revoluaonary action and suRenng 
m his two later piavs this dramatist departed fiom the 
tradicioiial lines of playwntmg, according to which the 
a^on ts built up by the interacoon of a hroited group of 
ctocters The second act of The Silver Tassxe was a sort 
o chorm interlude — ^rather a spectacular iliustration of war 
scenes than a presentment of action carrying on the mam 
? the Gates v/za % succession of such scenes 

ra er than the evoluuoii of an ordered drama. The same 
tendency shows itself m die work of other Irish playwrights, 
among whom Mr Denis Johnston stands out. His Moon 
on t le Yellow Rjver, a pl^ whose success in London was 
even more marked than in Dnblm. keb coherence ftom 
pdiaouai standpoint. Yet it is m faa a study of the 
resulting ftom a period of revolution in which, 

^ ^hicft soaety has not yet become stabilized. The 
peramental rcvoluuouary, whose ideals urge him to go 
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on destroying that a better order may emerge from the 
rums IS shown m contact with those whom his doctrmes 
and personality attract, and with tliose whom dicy shock 
or confuse — and finally m conflict with a revoluaonary 
colleague of the earlier phase This formidable personage, 
havmg upset one government by fiee use of die revolver, 
IS now determmed to cstabhsh the new one by the same 
method Mr Johnston’s hkings do not seem to mclme 
towards any estabhshed order mdeed all the younger 
men of the group to which he belongs have preference for 
eloquent ideals over complete achievements But what 
matters is die picture diat he gives of a revolution’s after- 
math, seen from various angles of vision, includmg that of 
a German engmeer — brought m by die new order to 
estabhsh a power-house, which, because ins an acbevement 
of the less than ideal state has to be blown up 

The Moon on the Yellow Rjvct was an Abbev produc- 
tion , but Mr Johnston’s first play, The Old Lady Says 
No, was presented by a more recent dramatic enterprise, 
whicli has provided Dublm with a second stage of its own 
The “ Gate Theatre ” Company, after only seven years of 
existence, have become senous compeators to die Abbey 
Two actors, both trained in England, have been its vivifying 
nucleus Mr Hilton Edwards is English but Mr Michael 
MacLiammore is not only Insh but an Aran islander and 
therefore Irish speakmg — ^an accomplishment of special ser- 
vice, as dus company more than once produced pla)s m 
Gaelic Its reason for existence however, has been, that 
sufficient mterest in drama generally has been roused m 
Dublui to create a demand for plays which arc not pro- 
duced by die ordinary commerad theatre It aaas felt that 
the Abbey offered little but plays of peasant hfc and to 
some extent, the purely pocac work of Yeats “ The 
Gate’s ” first mission seemed to be to prcscut acrsions of 
work by such audiots as Pirandello But Lord Longford 
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hiniself a pUywnglir, -who gave die dieatre mdispcnsable 
support, encouraged also production of work by Irish 
wnters whose v/ork might not commend jtself to the 
Ab bey The OM Lady Says Mo was an early and successful 
imtancc Nowadays, after thirty years of existence under 
the same directorate, the Abbey comes to be regarded as 
a tnne conservative and old-f^hioncd ; and since die 
Free Sme came into being, it has the stamp or sdgma of 
respectability conferred by a govemmenr grant The sum. 
granted {/jgoo a year) would not pay a -week’s ecpenses of 
a lead^ London theatre , but it is an umovanon in the 
hogmh.-speakmg world, and a signal proof how Bx rite 
movement to create a national Irish brerature has won 
public opmiott and feeling in Ireland to its side. It has 
in^ectly, to show that she pnuciple of arostic 
c<wai 15 jealously guarded ; for -when an American tour 
tor tie Abbey Company v/as projeaed in 1934-5, Mr de 
aieras government hunted at some desire to control die 
selecoon of pkys to be produced , and immediately Yeats 
polished a refusal to allow any such mterfercnce, even 
o^h viidrawal of the grant should be the conseguence 
iNOne the less, a younger gcncrauon tends to regard the 
subsidized theatre as the less stereotyped, and the “ Gate ” 

. ^.P'^tmicnted boldly — ^not least boldly and successfully 
m bhakespeari^ producaous. But, for a consideration of 
T ^ hterature, it is mote important to note Lord 

ngiords pky, Yahoo, which dramatizes the story of 
4 ^ ^ traditional consmicaon of action 

t>gue, hu^ m the elese, by a symhoheal chonc dance 
sp«xtr^ round the lonely, half-maddened rixf -n m whose 
the drumming nobe heats and roars 

as die modau hterary movement deve- 
hem dravm more and more to the sinister 
alt'^m' stands at be^nning of modem Irish narion- 
nauonalist literature. Over and above several 
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biographies by Insh hands, a play on the Drapier Letters, 
by Arthur Power, was produced at the Abbey m 1927 , 
since tlien Lord Longford’s pky at the “ Gate ” has been 
matched at the Abbey by Words on the Wmhwpane, 
m which Yeats with singular skill evoked on the stage the 
voiceandpersonahtyofSwift — ottered through a medium— 
in a room haunted by Stella’s presence because on its window 
were wntten with a diamond her hnes to Swift The 
actress. Miss Mary Craig, brouglit out witli great skill the 
contrast between a commonplace, somewhat vulgar Irish- 
woman and the sinister tortured spmt chat used her voice 
to tell his story, part in dialogue with Vanessa and tlien 
witli Stella, but, above aB, m his final utterance “ Pensh 
the day on wbch I was bom ” 

It is a for cry mdeed from that piece of stark prose 
dialogue — the most dramatically cfiecQve tlimg that Yeats 
lias wntten in lus liter penod— to Ac wistfii] beauty of his 
first play, The Land of Heards Desire, which was revived m 
December 1935, forty-one years after its first performance, 
to make part of Ae tnple bill for a special occasion Dr 
Lacchcc was rearing from control of Ae orchestra which 
he had led for eight-and-twenty years, and tlus performance 
was in lus honour It b^an widi The Rising of the Moon, 
most popular of all Ladv Gregory’s comeAcs , and cunous 
It was to note how dbscly traAnon was maintamed 
Mr M J Dolan as Ae rebel escaped from jail and dis- 
guised as a ballad-imger, reproduced one by one Ac ges- 
tures and movements of W G Fay, and yet made a fresh 
creaaon, not less ahvc Aan Fay’s , and he had this advan- 
tage that It came easier for him to smg Ac song about 
“ poor ould Granuaile,” which beguiles Ac police sergeant 
into adnutcing the rebel syrapat&es of his youA Mr 
McCormick was a sergeant more refined and mtrospccave 
Am Arthur Smdsir’s ongm d heavy, bacohe of ' The 
Force ” , he was good m a different way, true to a different 
(4 sas) 29 
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type — but not less good, ttougb. completely difiercnt, m 
idctiticaily the same business In the Land of Heart s 
Mr. Dolan, as a cotvlcd and brown-robed pnest, looked 
like a Durcr picture , he was seen to more advantage chan 
his more celebrated fellows in the cast, Mr. McCormick 
and Mr Barry Fitzgerald Buc die Abbey bas never in ns 
history bad better actors than these three 

The play, to be frank, reads better than it plays ; J^s 
Slicelah. Buchards, as the Fairy, had the best of it But a few 
days earlier Miss Eileen Crowe (the young bndc) had been 
playing the mother m Hkr/e, and, to one who re- 

membered Sara Allgood in that same part, she seemed to 
give a performance not less complete and not less moving 
It would be hard to say more for any actress 

The last play on the bill was Mcadomweet, by Seumas 
O’KcUy, humour of country bfc ennehed with uiat com- 
mand of picturesque idiom which is seen m his Weaver s 
Grave Here Mr Arthur Shields, associated to thomands 
of memones with Lennox Robinson's Wluieheaded Bvyi 
was once mote a good-looking young countryman with a 
quick twist CO Ins tongue But when Miss Maureen Dclany^ 
as the servant girl on whom his aSccnons were set, opened 
a wmdow in dhe farmhouse and cocked a roving eye, that 
one glance sent a stab of dchght through the whole house 
Her personabty seized in an instant diat assembly of her 
fnends, and seized it for laughter. Yet Maureen DeJany 
was Juno m O’Casey’s play , and Juno is a tragic part 
"^len Lennox Robinson, who since 192a had been a 
joint director of die dieatre and generally the producer 
of Its plays, tendered -the theatre’s expression of goodwill 
to the musician who for die last time bad conducted its 
orchestra, Dr Larchet m replying said that in his recollec- 
tion the theatre had always been on the brink of a crisis, 
and always threatened to collapse ; but yet it had always 
renewed its youth- "What has been written here is to convey 
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assent to Dr. Larchet’s judgment that the company had 
never been better than on that m^t — As to dramatists, tt 
would seem that two theatres can now be provided with 
plays from Irish sources, whereas Airty-fivc years ago one 
had difficulty m findmg the maten^ for a very small 
repertory 

The same mcreasmg productiveaess is to be found m all 
branches of hterature, especially since die European War 
and our own later military acDvmes AH this output is 
so near (and much of it, to a cnac of my generaaon, so 
strange) that it will be best to finish this chapter by a review 
of the institution m which die results have been classified 
on Insh audiotity , for literature is so far established 
that we have an Insh Academy of Letter-s, founded m 

1932 

It IS probable that its establishment was promoted by a 
defensive mstinct Insh hterature was meant to be a free 
expression of the Insh mind, yet this expression had been 
dircatened by a mob censorship, directed fint agamst 
Synge’s plays and dien against O’Casey's Plough end the 
Stars , mdeed, when the Stiver Tasste was produced m 
Dubhn, further trouble developed Moreover, with the 
advent of an Insh government the mob censorship was 
supplemented by one of official creation A Board of 
Censors was instituted by Mr Cosgrave’s government, 
to which any member of die pubhc might complam of 
a book as being dangerous to morals ; whereupon the 
Board must consider and report, and, if their report was 
adverse, circulation of die work m Ireland was prohibited 
The mam purpose was to guard the press of Ireland from 
foreign contamination, and only a few of the works pro- 
hibited were by Insh auAon They mcluded, however, 
Mr Shaw’s Black Girl 

The project of the Academy was sponsored by two 
Irishmen— Shaw and Yeats These two semors put for- 
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ward on. their own amhonty the list of twenty-five on^nal 
members, which will he found in an Appendix ; adding 
to it ten “ Assoaates,*’ whose work was considered less 
creative (that is to say, not producing either poetry, novels, 
or plays), or less Ins^ Yeats, introducing the project to 
the public at a meeting, made it clear tiiat the intennon 
was to have a body of hterary men whose joint opinion 
would carry weight even against other authonnes 

It will be seen diat the list as constituted has notable 
omissions Katherine Tynan died a short time before it 
was drawn up, others refosed the invitation to mcmbcf- 
ship But the muster remains imposmg. 

Among the poets of whom I have not already wntten 
at some lengdi, Scumas O’Sulhvan belongs to the earher 
brood fostered by A E His contnbuaon to hnsh hteracure 
has been augmented by his editorship of die Dublin 
zine, a quarterly which always bean the marks of a skilled 
interest in hteracure Ohver Gogarty is of die same genera- 
tion, as IS testified by many references to him in George 
Moore’s Hail and Farewell, and also by the presentation of 
him under another name in Ulysses , but die books of 
verse to which he owes his membership appeared after 
the Civil Wan These ate An Offering of Swans and Wild 
Apples. A single verse may be quoted from the earher 
of these hooks . 

“ Then do not murmur at the knife 

That death's indifferent hand drives home. 

But with the scrivers leave the strife 
Nor, after Caesar, skulk in Rome.” 

Any judge of English verse at any tune, or for the last 
three hundred years, would have recognized this as high 
poetry, yet not speaaliy marked with the impress of any 
penod. Elsewhere, as Mr Yeats in his Foreword observes, 
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Senator Gogarty (for he was a senator while there were 
senators) reminds us of Fletdier and the early seventeenth 
century It would be difficult to pick out any trace of the 
Irish hterary movement in Bis verse , yet dus poet has hved 
m the centre of it, and could not imaginably have been 
anything but an Insbman 

On the other hand, Mr Austin Clarke and Mr 
F R Higgms are definitely products of the movement 
Mr Clarke who began in 1918, chose his fint subject &om 
Gaehc mythology TJie Vengeance of Fum tells agam the 
end ofDiarniuid sJove- 5 ft>r)MVith Grama , and later (ipai) 
The Sword of the West passing fi-om Ossianic legend, handles 
the earher cycle of Ulster and its war widi Connaught 
Ail intervctung book The Fires of Baal drew on Hebrew 
sources, and showed a close study of Mdfon s verse But 
in the mam Mr Clarke seems denvanve from, Yeats, 
and Gaehc rather by the matter of lus work than by the 
spirit of It A new and fresher voice comes in with Mr 
F R Higguis, whose whole thought and expression seem 
to be coloured by Gaehc as if ic were to him a hving 
language, habitually used Sometim«, mdeed, he writes 
wim dcUberatc suggestion of the ballads wnrten by Insh 
schoolmastm who were just beginning to wnte m English, 
chough to the quahty or tbcir come^-ye's/’ he adds a 
very different quahty 

“ Wliere the sea fiows over the full fresh water 
My love I saw under still boughs , 

And swimmmg my boat on that ndal nver, 

I took my moorings by her greenhouse 

There were many ladies along die Claddagli 
Takmg air by each garden tree — 

All takmg air m that early evenmg 
And none so quiet as my hdy 
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I slipped beside her most entertaining — 

Making fine talk on that rounded sea ; 

But O, she said, ‘ You, I cannot marry, 

For a Spamsh man said bravely to me : 

‘ O, be my lady and in Limetick laces 
Your delicate ways shall amly pass 

With quiet feet m your blue pampooties 
And gumea-hens on the daisy grass. 

Sometimes, again, bis aim is to suggest dirough Engbb 
such a poem as one of the seventecnm century poets, who 
preserved the tradition of their bardic schools, might have 
written, m Irish , 


The Gmep 

“ It IS my fill of sorrow among the black glens 
That script of hght I grope as though gone blind ; 

Ah, Muins, you arc die gticf, that wandered my voice 
And left me mtli dns broken mind 

“ You walked the blue mountains m an air of stars, 

While the cuckoos barked before you to dawn-nse ; 
But, Mums O’Ruane, I have taken my deadi 
In the love you gave me then with dark lies " 

Either of these, it will be agreed, has charm , vet in 
each the poet rehes for his dFcct on the use of an artifiaal 
idiom. But here is the natural utterance of Mr Higgms 
m a powerful piece of evocation , and it will be noted that 
though rhyme is very sparing, bis verse is bound together, 
Gachc-wise, by mtcmal assonance of the broad voweh, 
and by alhtcration of consonants earned all through *. 
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“ "Witli these bawnecm men I’m one 
In the grey dusk-611, 

Watchmg the Galway land 
Smk down m distress — 

With dark mrai, talking of gras<, 

By a loose stone wall, 
hi murmurs dnfting and dnftmg 
To loneliness ” 

The novehsts make a more numerous group Brinsley 
Macnamara, Liam O’Flaherty, Frank O’Connor, Peadax 
O’Donnell, Sean O’Faolim, and Francis Stuart Macna- 
mara has been playwnght and actor as well as novelist , 
he was of the Abbey company for a period, and some of 
his pkvs have been successful , but he first became noted 
for a somewhat unpleasant study of Irish hfe m the Midlands, 
called The Valley of the Sijumting Windows Resentment 
against an overbeanng pneschood figures repeatedly m 
the work of this author When he studies effects of the 
revolution ic is "with a note of disillusionment — Mr 
O’Flaherty has made a spcciahcy of brutal force , his story, 
The Infomer, was admired m and out of Ireland , it traces 
some four-and-twenty hours m the life of a human gonlla 
who — improbably enough — ^scUs the gunman, his close 
comrade, and then lacks bram enough to profit by his 
treachery Like O Casey or Macnamara, O Flaherty looks 
at revoluaonary Ireland from the outside, as a joumahst 
might do The other men — O’Connor O'Donnell, 
O’FaoIain, and Stuart — ^wnte of rcvoluaon as a struggle 
to wluch dieir sympathies are entirely committed, and of 
which, at all events, die first three had active experience 
O’Connor’s Quests of the Nation and O’FaoIdm’s Midstimnier 
Madness depict scenes m the struggle against the Enghsh 
forces (soldiers and pohee), and the later and more birtcr 
struggle against the forces of a Free State Government 
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Their scenes ace mosdy laid in the south. Peadar O’Don- 
nell IS the novelist of a special dismcc, the Weak and povert)- 
stneken north-west comer of Donegal, from which young 
men and young women go out to work dunng the summer 
to farms m Scotland and in the more prosperous “ Lagan- 
side ” of Donegal, where Protestants have held what dicy 
acquired m the confiscation under James 1. Francis Stuart, 
of a wholly different upbnn^g, writes with die same skill, 
but in a manner more afTcacd by modem examples ; m 
short, he IS much less easily mtcUigihlc , though his prose, 
the prose of a poet, often has beauty that the odicrs do not 
reach, or reach after. 

O’Comior’s book of short studies was followed by a 
novel. The Smt end Mary Kate, in wluch the revolutionary 
interest merely supplies the background for the strange 
figure of a votecn ” — as Irish people call the man or 
woman who exaggerates piety— and perhaps this is the b«t 
no\cl come out of this group; for Peadar O’Donnell’s 
boolis, The IsiaudcTs, Adngooh , and others, in spec of the 
tenderness and fidclit)' with wluch they tender peasant life, 
lose balance once the pobtical note u touched 

An eider Academiaan, Lord Dunsanv, published re- 
cently a full-length novel. The Cme cj the Wise ^'on'an, 
v.Iucli could hardly be ovcrpniscd for the beauty with 
V !uch It renders the landscape of the great central bog 
lying up against Meath pastures , and the desenpuons 
of wild goose and w'ootlcodv shoonng in it rKal v;h 2 t 
it also holds — one of tlic best fox-hunnng chapters ever 
written 

But if die achievements of Imh wvitcrs in prose fiction 
arc to be rccloncd, u would be wrong to regard tne 
Acndcmy’s choices as sufficient representation Mi's Kate 

0 linen, in IVtiieut M/ Chd", has v.Titrcn a novel which 
h’s a nclnces ofhfc, and in certain pi'^ages a beaur;, d'^t 

1 do not find equalled among ti c younger Academician! 
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It has also, what they do not give, a study of normal Insh 
conditions, drawn from the existence of tlie ncher CathoLc 
merchants and their femihcs Perhaps m manning the 
Academv, too much importance has been given to novels 
and plays of revolutionarv tunes , and Miss O’Brien is 
just as Irish m every sense as Peadar O’Donnell 

Insh also, though, if the word be insisted on, Anglo- 
Irish, is Elizabeth Bowen, whose brilliant and growmg 
talent is perhaps strongest m sheer literary accomphshment 
One of her books, The Last September, is a study of Ireland 
m die revolution penod (studied again if you will from 
the Anglo-Insh point of view, but certainly not aloofly) , 
and several of her short stones — the form of flcQou m winch 
her work has been so far most completely satisfying — have 
Insh households and houses for their themes Finally, 
Margaret Kennedy — whose book, The Constant Npmph, 
admittedly stands out among the ficnon of die post-war 
years— IS as Insh or Anglo-Insh, as parentage can make her 
The scene of one of her novels is laid m Donegal, though 
this does not greatly signify But if die Academy, very 
naturally, chose to claim T E Lawrence b> enrolling him 
among its associates it had at least as mucli nglit to do the 
same with Margaret Kennedy LAG Strong, also an 
assoaate, has two counenes with a strong attachment to 
each , but Insh readers will prefer to his studies of Devon 
what he wrote in The Garden and The Sea Wall revivmg 
a childhood and boyhood passed in the lovely landscape 
from Dunleary and KiUuiey to the Wicklow hiUs 

General and cnacal literature among die Associates is 
represented by Jolm Eghneon, fay J M Hone, author of a 
good book on Berkeley, and by Professor Starkic, whose 
wandering experiences in Hungary and Spam have de- 
hghted readers Mr Ernest Bo^ treated the same subject 
as dus book handles at a much earlier period Shane 
Leslie’s work in prose and verse is for the most part Insh 
(4 ■>^5 30 
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m suBjcct as well as in temperameac Miss Helen Waddell 
IS out of place among tie Associates If creative work is to 
be tlie qualification, of membership, her novel, Peter Avelard, 
would fill It , but a stronger claim could be rested on her 
extraordmary genius for translaaou — fully equal, though 
difierent in Hnd, to that of Stephen McKenna (die trans- 
lator of Plotmus) , but above ah because, in bruiging the 
mmd of “ the Dark Ages ** present to modem readers, she 
has shown us Insh scholars pervadmg Europe and made us 
hear tlicir songs 

A name surpnsingly absent from the hst is that of Monk 
Gibbon, in his own phrase, “ a dispossessed poet.” 

“ I am from Ireland, 

The sad country — 

I have lost her ways, 

Her thought, her murmur ; 

I have lost all 
But my love for her ” 

Dispossessed or not, an audicnac poet , author abo of 
The Seals, a book about West Donegal, fit to put beside 
Synge’s on the Aran Islands 

Professor Corkcry — who was one of those ongmally 
named as an Acadenuaan, but wbo refused to accept 
membership of a body, by his standards, so doubtfully 
Insh — ^would not approve of including Mr Monk 
Gibbon, in whose veise dietc is no allusion to Gaehc lore , 
who IS indeed insh simply by the fret of birdi and that other 
fret, of love for Ireland His native language indeed is 
Enghsh, but so is Professor Corkerv’s It is m English that 
Professor Corkcry has wntten a senes of very admirable 
talcs of the southern countryfolk, free from the bitter 
toucli of disillusionment so oimmon in the young<i^ 
^^Tltcrs — though he wntes at the same time and mostly 
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of the same period InEnghsh also, he has written thatbook, 
The Hidden Ireland, to which allusion has been already made, 
and whidx has probably been a guide, for mstance, to Mr 
Higgins in his research into Cache poetr) In English 
agam, he has wntcen i book on Syi^e, which challenges 
die right of any wnter to call himsetf Irish who does not 
conform to Professor Corkcrv*s definition , and he allows 
that It almost e^cludes Synge 

Wc all grow a hrrle ared of this exclusii eness What 
IS Insh =■ Who is an Irishman » Neidier Dublin, Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, Limenck, nor Galway was ever com- 
pletely Gaehc or completely Gaehc-speakmg , and they 
arc assuredly Insh towns Let us praise the authonties 
of die Academy because they have drawn their definitions 
m a generally inclusive spint They have as yet no wnter 
whose mam expression lus been m Insh— diough perhaps 
Hyde’s verse m Gaelic is better dian m English One of 
the prizes wiuch the Academy has been endowed with 
means to offer was awarded to Muins O’Sullivan for his 
book, Fice Bltadna ag jds (Twenty Years A-Growmg) 
And most certainly, had Rdicr Peter O’Leary been alive, 
his name would have been mduded among Academicians, 
perhaps rather for die sap and vigour of Ins style than for 
^ creative ” quality Had Padraic Conroy been ahve, the 
Connemara man, who died young — a fresh incarnation of 
the impecunious poets who roved Ireland in the eighteenth 
centurv — he surely would have deserved lus place alongside 
Peadar O’Donnell for the sake of stones which arc avail- 
able in an Enghsh version. Field and Fair 

Yet here again is the difliculty Should an Academy 
co-opt members whose wntiDgs diey cannot read i Of 
die present bodynot Haifa dozm could pronounce whether, 
m a work submitted m Insh, the Insh is good or bad la 
anotlier twenty years a certain proporuon of those wlio 
have leamc Insh to qualify for jobs may have developed a 
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fccljiig foe It as a literaiy laagoage But for 
and foe any forure that we can feresec, the mind oi IiciaaQ 
will ej-press itself m EnglisH; and W shall he none the 
less Insh for that. If 'we mahe a distmcrivc htcrature 
our ovm, we shah be as IrKh as Scots arc Scotosn , 
and we may then, instead of yielding to an inienon^ 
complex, fed ourselves, as the Scots feci themsclycs. to be 
ahead of die rest of the woild radicc dian hehind it. 

For die moment -we can mahe a fair showing "Within 
die past fifty years wc have produced eight 
names • Shaw and Yeats have each received Nobel 
pnre Gtotge Moore, m some esomaics, wouldhepute-na 
level vmh citbci of tirem . m some estimates Joyce vmula 
be put above any of these A E . Synge, James Stephens, 
and O’Casey arc aU recognized, even more cleaciy out o 
Ireland than in Ireland, as xvntcrs of genius, and of singu- 
larly ongmal gctucs 

But when aJi is said, the movement as a movement su^ 
itself up m die career of Yeats Without Yeats it h^^y 
probable chat uihcr Shaw of George Mooie wouia 
been attracted, so fat even as they were attracted, back into 
the narrow orbit of Ireland Yeats has found help an 
alliance alwa'i's, but they were nchly earned by a man 
■Viiiom no mercenary consideranoti, not desire for popu- 
c\cr turned aside from the austere pursuit of his art, 
"^'irh that pursuit has always been linked the wider purpose 
of sriinulacmg the mtcUca of Im counny to noble 
expression His own personal worft, now extended over 
more than fifty’ years, has shown a constant riatural growth 

ail what wis aieplmgin Ac soft flush of young greenness 

stand? hardened by Jong resistance to all wcaAcr, yet 
shapely, vigorous, and ftmic as m its prime Bui metaphor 
serves ill here. It has not been companWc wnib Ac scope 
of this book to fyiow out Ac succeeding phases of uus 
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poet’s work, and no mention at all has been made of what 
Mr Strong m a fine passage has called Yeats’s “ Incraac 
prose ” — stately and severe, yet,likehisverse,£endingalways 
to a finer simphaty, mcreasmgly suppled to all uses But 
It IS necessary to note the diai^c that he himself character- 
ized m one of his short poems , chough whetlier he dis- 
carded Ins early symbohe method, as his verse says, because 
too many copied that outer garment of his diought, may 
be doubted More probably an inner impulse led him to 
hold that “ there is more enterprise m walking naked ” 
At all events, since the diange came, the country m winch, 
with which, and for which he worked has had the direct, 
frank, and often even arrogant expression of his powerful 
mind given unnnstakcably, alike m prose and m verse 
Ireland owes more to this power, this frankness, and even 
to this arrogance, than Ireland as a whole is now hkcly to 
realize , but she owes most of all to the instinct for service 
which made this natural sohtary and esotenc tlie centre of 
a hive In Russell he found an ally from tbe fint , in Synge 
an ally, and one whom, as has been told, be had to defend, 
and m defending gave high example of comradeslup 
Lady Gregory was more than an ally, for she helped one 
nor easily accessible for simple folk to an easier utterance 
O’Casey owes to Yeats the theatre on winch his rough 
genius found its appropriate platform , and even Joyce — 
as one may read between die lines of his books — was grate- 
ful, in Ins difficult and morbid youth for a beauty not ahen 
to that rrmid which resented the ahen vehicle inseparable 
from Its native expression And each and all of the younger 
■writers, from James Stephens down, owed and owe to 
tins powerful forerunner that candid consideration for 
their work -wluch, before Yeats began was refused almost 
automadcalJy to any work that proclaimed itself as Insh 
In short, the aclucvement of Yeats has been double 
He set out to be a poet and he has proved himself a great 
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poet. But he set out also to create m Ireland a literature 
which, should transcend that mediocrity to which the Irish 
imnd, expressing itselfm English, seemed to be condemned , 
and to-day, by general admissiofl, such a hterature is there, 
increasing and multiplying 

It IS on my consaence that m this survey I have done 
less than justice to the man who ranked beside Yeats, 
rather than next to him, as an influence^ Much of A.E s 
influence, though perhaps not the greatest part, was exerted 
through wndng that could not l^c— though the impetus 
given was of a kind not to be soon, exhausted. I may be 
wrong m rbrnking that even A E/s poetry, his writing 
float was not ephemeral m character, wfll not be remembered 
and read, except in chosen pieces — Again, to pass to anoflier 
figure, It may be that I am wrong in racing the imaginative 
work of George Moore much fes high chan it is placed 
by the majority of English cnacs So, for a double reason, 
I give here the words wntrea by A.E to be spoken v;beii 
George Moore’s ashes were scattered on an xsland in tbs 
lake by whose shores he grew up in County Mayo. They 
give some guidance to an estimate of Moore, for they were 
written hy one who loved Moore's mind j they reveal also, 
even more surely, the v/jse and generous spint out of which 
flicy were utcerei 

“It would be ■unseemly that the ashes of George 
Moore should be interred here and the ntual of any 
orthodoxy spoken over bun ; but I thuik he v/ho 
exercised so fantasac an imagination in his life vrould 
have been pleased at die featasy which led his family 
and fnends to give him an um banal in this lai-e 
island, which v/ss fanuhar to him Aom childhood 
''l^^Tiatcvcr may be the fete of his spirit it cannot be 
the fete of the Laodicean, he who was always hot or 
cold. There could be no fitCmg burial for one who 
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always acted from his ovm will aiid his own centre 
m cemecenes where die ^diful to convention he side 
by side 

However he warred on the ideals of his naaon he 
knew It was his Irish ancestry gave him the faculties 
which made lum one of the most talented and unfilial 
of Ireland’s cluldrcn His irorac spint would have been 
pleased at this um bunal m this lonely lake island, so 
that he might be to Ireland, in death what he had 
been in life, remote and defiant of its faiths and 
movements He loved the land even if he did not 
love the nation Yet his enmities even made his 
nation, to be as adimred and loved as die praise of its 
patnots He Iiad die speech of the artist which men 
remember wlule they forget the mdiscnminatmg voices 
which had nothing but love If his ashes have any 
sentience they will fed at home here, for the colours of 
Carra Lake remained m his memory when many of his 
other aficcnons had passed It is possible the artist’s 
love of earth, rock, water, and sky is an act of worship 
It IS possible that faidifiilness to art is an acceptable 
service That wonhip, dut service, were Ins If any 
would condemn him for creed of theirs he had assailed, 
let diem be certain first diat they laboured for their 
ideals as faithfully as he did for his ” 

How the work of Yeats, of A E , and of his other allies 
and comrades, has helped and been hdped by the move- 
ment for revival of Gaehc, how the two have mtcrlocked. 
Will, I hope, be apparent to whoever reads this book Bodi 
movements have been profbuncfly affected, as was mevitable, 
by the pohncal revolunon dne developed concurrendy 
wndi them But there is this di^rence to note the attempt 
to 6nng hack Gachc mto cormnon use has behind it sU die 
resources of the lush State, used without stmt of money, 
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and even uith disregard for die need of wider and more 
cffecavc cducauon It may seem to sonic cndnisiasts diat 
tlic other attempt to create an Insii literature in English 
runs counter to tliat Gaelic ideal winch the State patronizes. 
So much as tins at least is certain, that the hecrar)' rcviwl 
has advanced without help, and not without Inndnncc, 
from political forces Its aim is freedom, to liberate the 
mind of Ireland from old carcliwords and obsessions, to 
inspire into it a health) pndc Thought is more important 
than the vehicle of thought, .and an Ireland spiritually free 
and health) is more to be sought after than an Ireland 
GncliC'Spcafing. 
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flows , but tlien are they all fully informed about Hippo- 
crene 5 It would be rash also to say that Mr Lyle Donaghy 
or the poets of his flight are genet^y intclhgible but the 
younger poets to-day, m all literatures loiown to me do not 
trouble about that , and the Irishmen can plead precedent 
fiioni the bardic schools, which kept the profanum vulgiis at 
arm s length much more fiercely than Horace ever did 
What matters for my purpose is diat Mr Lyle Donaghy 's 
book of poems, hto this Li^k, is typical because m it 
an Insh poet, of Anglo-Insh origin, is writing dtfimtely for 
an Irish audience, and assunimg m his poems that his 
readers will understand allusions to remote Irish history 
and to all Ireland’s mytliological lore 

How far such assumption is justified may be — as I 
have hmted — questioned But it is, I hold, beyond doubt 
or question that, since the mind of Insh men of letters has 
been directed to the past no less than to the present of their 
country’s hfe, since mey have been aware of the gathered 
store fransnutced from Ireland’s past — store in legend, store 
m history, store m creative imaguiation— the literature of 
our omes has been smgularly ennehed and we can pomt 
with warranted pnde to work done in our tune by Irish 
writers, m the old Irish phrase, “ for die glory of God and 
the honour of Ireland ” 
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Tee Imii Academy of Letters was publicly kuncHed at 
a meeting held in die Peacock Theatre (attached to the 
Abbey) on September i8, 1932 Lennox Robinson, who 
presided, read out the letter which had been addressed to 
each of those invited to become “ founder membcis.” 

“Dear Str, 

" We have at present m. Ireland no organizaflon 
representing Belles Leitres, and consequently no means 
■whereby we Irish authors can make known our 'Vie^s, 
nor any instrument by which action can be taken on our 
behalf 

“ There is in Lclaiid an official censorship posscs5ing» 
and acavcly exetcisir^, powers of suppression whicli 
may at any moment confine an Irish author to the British 
and Amencan market and thereby make it imposs^hla 
for him. to live by distincQve Irish hteraturc 

As our votes are counted by dozens instead of 
thousands, and ate therefore neghgible, and as no election 
can ever turn on our grievances, our sole defence Iic 5 
in the authoncy of oor utterance This, at least, is by 
no means negligible, for in Ireland there is snll a deep 
respect for intellectual and pocnc guahty. In so for as 
^ e represent that guabty, we can count on a consideration 
beyond all proportion to our numbers but we cannot 
enccrcisc out influence unless we have an orcan through 
which wc can address the pubhc, or appeal coHectiwd) 
and unanimously to the Government. 

Wc mint therefore found an Academy of B- lies 
Uttres Will you ^vc us your name as one of the 
iQundcr members - 
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“ In making this claim upon you we have no authority 
or mandate beyond the fact that the initiative has to be 
taken by somebody, and our age and the pubhaty which 
attaches to one names makes ic easier for us dian for 
younger wnters 

“ Please send your reply to the Provisional Hon 
Secretary, George Russelk Esq , 17, Ruidigar avenue, 
Dubhn — ^Yours faithfully 

“ George Bernard Shaw, 

“W B Yeats” 

The list originally proposed was tlien read out : 
Academicians 

Austm Clarke Sein O’Faolain 

Padraic Colum, Pcadar O’Donnell 

Darnel Corkcry. Liam OTlabcrty 

St J Ervinc Seumas O’Sullivan 

Oliver Sc J Gogarty Forest Rcid 

F R Higgins Lennox Robinson 

Douglas Hyde George R Russell 

James Joyce G B Shaw 

Bnnslcy Macnamara Miss E CE Somerville. 

George Moore Janies Stephens 

T C Murray Franas Stuart 

Scin O’Casey W B Yeats. 

Frank O’Connor 

Associates 

Lord Dunsany. Eugene O’Neill 

John Eglinton Aircraftsman T E Shaw 

Stephen Gwynn ( ‘ Lawrence of Arabia ”) 

J M Hone Walter Starkie 

Stephen McKenna (the LAG Strong 

translator of Plormus) Miss Helen Waddell 
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The active list on January 1936 was as follows : 

Academicians Associates 

Austin Clarke E. A Boyd 

Padraic Colum. Egluiton 

Lord Dunsany Scephen Gwynn. 

St John Ervuie Shane Leslie. 

Oliver Gogarty. Eugene O’NoiL 

F. R. Higgins Walter StarHe. 

Brinsley Macnamara. L. A G Strong. 

Alice Milbgan. Helen 'WaddelL 

T. C Murray. 

Frank O’Connor. 

Peadar O’DonnclL 
Sein O’Faoldm. 

Liam 0 ‘Fiahcrty. 

Seumas O’ Sullivan. 

Forrest Reid 
Lennox Robinson. 

G Bernard Shaw. 

E CE Somervilic. 

Francis Stuart. 

James Stephens 
W B. Yeats 

The number of Academicians hemg fixed at twenty- 
five, and of Associates at ten, it will be seen that there are 
four vacanaes among the firmer and one among th*^ 
latter 

The original hst included among the Academicians 
George Moore and Geor^ Russell, who have since died 
Shan Bullock, elected in place of George Moore, is also 
dead Miss Ahcc Million, poetess and playwright, was 
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later added to the memhers , md Lord Dunsany at first 
among die Associates, became an Acadenuaan James 
Joyce, one of die ongma! list, ignored the invitation , 
Sc^n O’Casey pubhely refused it with violence, prefemng 
splendid isolation , while Douglas Hyde and Daniel 
Corkcry held that an Insh Academy should consist of 
wnters in Insh 

Stephen McKenna, the translator of Plotinus, was 
among die first Associates named but declined the invita- 
tion ‘ out of modesty, ’ though supporting the institution 
T E La\\ rence one of the onguial Associates, is since 
dead E A Boyd and Shane Leshe filled the vacanaes 
created by Lord Dunsauy’s promonoa and McKenna’s 
refusal 

In the printed Rules of the Academy, the Academy’s 
spcaal object is defined as the promotion of creative 
hterature m Ireland ” 

The rules lay down diat “ Academicians shall be selected 
because of cteanve work which seems to the invicing or 
eicctmg body bodi important and Insh m character or 
subject The Academy shall have power to elect honorary 
members, called Assoaates whose work does not fall com- 
pletely vnthm this definition They shall not be more dian 
ten in number and they must be of Irisli birth or descent ” 
It IS imdcr contemplation diat the distinction between 
Members and Assoaates shall be abolished 

A cunous rule deades diat no candidate shall be ehgible 
if his, or her, election would raise the average age of the 
whole body above sixty years It follows that future 
selections must be only made fixim the young 

As a result of financial support from friends the Academy 
is enabled to offer a vancty of honouis 

(i) The Gregory Medal (Premier Award of die 
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Academy) m recogmtion of an Inst author’s distmgt^heil 
services to Utctatuxe in geneiaL This atvatd is ouly made 
every three years * the first to receive the medal were 
AT. , G B Shaw, and W. B. Yeats 

(2) The Harmsworth Award of for the best 

■work, of ima ginative, prose publisl^ each year hy an Insh 
author. Lord Dunsany received the 1933 Award for his 
novel, Ttie Curse of the Wtse Woman ; and the 2p34 Award 
has been given to Joseph O’Neill for Hs novel, Wmti from 
the Norik. Members of the Academy over forty years of 
age are, hy a recent rule, cot ebgtble 

(3) The Casement Award of £,$0 for the best book of 
verse or the best play pubUsbed each year. Bnnsley 
MacNamara received the 1933 Award for bis play, MargareJ 
GiUan , and that of 1934 went to F R- Higgins for Hs 
book of verse. Arable Holdings 

(4) The O’Grov/ney Award of ^^50 for die best work 
of imaginaaca published in Gacbc. The 1933 Award 
went to Maurice O’Sulkvan for his Twenty Years A-^Crffur- 
ing. 
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